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ALONG THE PARANA AND 
THE AMAZON 


CHAPTER I 
TO MY FELLOW TRAVELLERS 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt followed the 

then unknown River of Doubt from its 

source in the highlands of Brazil through 

the jungles down to its mouth in the 
Amazon he was wont every night, no matter how hard the 
day’s exploration, to write out in full an account of all 
he had seen. This writing took precedence over eating 
and sleeping, as the Colonel thought no story could be 
well told except when it flowed fresh from the pen in the 
midst of the surroundings described. 

In my lifetime of travel almost everything I have writ- 
ten has been similarly produced on the ground. My note- 
book has been ever in hand, and whether on foot or on 
muleback, on steamboat or train, I have painted my pic- 
tures with the people and the landscape before me. In 
the travels of this book I had always a stenographer at 
my elbow, so that ‘Along the Parana and the Amazon”’ 
is really a chat, through him, between you and me. 

The Parana and the Amazon—the two mightiest rivers 
of South America, and among the mightiest of the globe! 
The basin of the Parana, with its cattle and sheep, its 
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corn and wheat, and its sugar and cotton, compares in 
size and products with the Mississippi Valley, and that 
of the forest-clad Amazon, the home of rubber and cacao, 
is more than two thirds as large as the whole United States. 

The countries we shall visit are Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and Brazil, which lie in a region that extends from the 
temperate zone to far beyond the Equator. My first 
trip to Paraguay began with a week of steady steaming up 
the Parana system to Asuncion, the capital, and my first 
sight of Uruguay was at Montevideo, where | landed after 
a twenty-three-day voyage from Chile through the Strait 
of Magellan via the Falkland Islands. Likewise, when I 
first visited Brazil, much of my travelling was by water. 
I went by sea from Montevideo to Santos, the great coffee 
port, and later steamed slowly along the coast from Rio 
de Janeiro to Para at the mouth of the Amazon. 

Since then I have traversed all these countries by rail. 
A fast express now runs from Buenos Aires to the heart of 
Paraguay, and | have ridden from Montevideo to Rio de 
Janeiro on steel tracks. To-day one can go inland from 
Sao Paulo through the coffee belt to Matto Grosso, or 
northward through the cotton and tobacco plantations 
almost to Para. The countries are constantly changing, 
and each of my several journeys was a continual contrast 
between the old and the new. 


One of the earliest settlements in the lands along the Parana and the 
Amazon centred about the fort at Bahia, the first capital of Brazi] and for 
vears the seat of Portuguese rule in America. 


The vast stretches of fertile land along the Parana and the Paraguay 
rivers are still in the first stages of development, although they may some 
day compete with the Argentine as producers of meat and grain. 


CHAPTER II 
ON THE MIGHTY PARANA 


OR the last five days I have been steaming up 
the Parana River and its great tributary, the 
Paraguay. On both sides of where I am now, 
stretching back from the banks of the Paraguay, 

is the republic of that name. It is one of the most iso- 
lated and least developed of the countries of South Amer- 
ica, and also one of the most picturesque. It lies in the 
heart of this continent, much as Illinois lies in the heart 
of North America, and, like that state, it is at the junc- 
tion of two mighty rivers. Cutting it almost in half is 
the Paraguay, which corresponds to the Mississippi, and 
along its southeastern boundary is the Alto, or upper, 
Parana, corresponding to the Ohio. The Paraguay is 
navigable for large river steamers, giving a broad water- 
way from the Atlantic to Asuncién, the Paraguayan cap- 
ital, which | shall reach in a few hours. 

If you will look at the map of Paraguay you will see 
that the Paraguay River divides it into two sections, and 
that the country consists of what might be called two 
peninsulas pointing to the south. The lower and eastern 
peninsula, lying in the arms of the Paraguay and the 
Parana rivers, is Paraguay proper, a land of excellent soil 
and vast rolling pasture lands. It is somewhat like 
Illinois in physical features as well as location. In some 
places there are low mountains, from which pour forth 
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numerous streams, so that one can hardly fence off a 
farm without including a good water supply. West of 
the Paraguay River, and lying between it and the Pilco- 
mayo, is the vast wilderness known as the Paraguayan 
Chaco, which might be called the Wild West of the re- 
public. , 

Paraguay contains more than half again as much land as 
the area of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
Almost none of the country has been carefully surveyed, 
and much of it has not even been explored. It has mil- 
lions of acres as wild as when Sebastian Cabot first sailed 
up the Paranda four centuries ago, and some of its territory 
has never been trodden by the feet of white men. 

Of all the South American republics, only Bolivia and 
Paraguay have no sea-coast. But how different they are 
in physical characteristics! Bolivia is shut off from the 
Pacific by the great mountain wall of the Andes and by 
one of the most barren strips of desert land on earth. The 
only part of it that has been developed is a region of lofty 
plateaus and snow-capped peaks. Paraguay, on the other 
hand, is only a few hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. It is acountry of perennial green, with pasture lands 
as good as those of the Argentine pampas, and soil so 
rich that it promises to be one of the great bread and meat 
lands of the future. 

The basin of the Parana is almost as large as that of the 
Mississippi, and it is a question whether it has not more 
cultivable territory. It is more than two thousand miles 
long from north to south, and in places it reaches from the 
Andes to the Atlantic. It is in the shape of a mighty 
horseshoe, with the Parana flowing from the toe down 
through the centre. The Andes and the strip of high- 
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lands that crosses Brazil form the western and northern 
edge of the shoe, while on the south it is bounded by the 
plains of Patagonia. In it are included the best of Ar- 
gentina, all of Uruguay and Paraguay, and large portions 
of Brazil and Bolivia. 

The greater part of this basin is as healthful as any sec- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley, the seasons, of course, being 
reversed. Three fourths of Paraguay is in the temperate 
zone, with a climate like that of southern California. 
The northern part of Argentina also is semi-tropical, 
and has sugar and cotton plantations. Farther south 
the climate is as temperate as that of our Mid-Western 
states, and in the far south the winters compare with those 
of our semi-desert Northwest. 

The drainage system of this vast region is so immense 
that I despair of giving you an adequate idea of it. It 
consists of the tributaries and main streams of the Parana 
and the Uruguay, which unite in a great estuary known as 
the Rio de la Plata. Where it empties into the ocean it 
is a vast inlet almost a hundred and fifty miles wide, taper- 
ing inland for a distance of two hundred miles. 

Both the Parana and the Rio de la Plata seem more 
like inland seas of liquid mud than rivers. I took a bath 
one morning on a steamer on the Plata, just before coming 
into the port of Montevideo. The river there is sixty- 
five miles wide and the colour of pea soup. As I stood 
in the tub, | removed the plug and let the water run out. 
In a short time I was standing in mud. Indeed, the 
Atlantic is discoloured for a hundred miles out from the 
shore by the silt from the Rio de la Plata. The Parana 
alone brings down a quarter of a million tons of mud every 
day, and it has so filled up the channel near Buenos 
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Aires that that city has had to spend tens of millions 
of dollars in making its port one of the greatest of the 
world. 

But suppose you take a look at the map and follow me 
in my trip over this mighty river system. Leaving 
Buenos Aires, | steamed up the Rio de Ja Plata and then 
entered the delta of the Parana, which extends into the 
river a distance of three hundred miles. It is peppered 
with islands so close together that they seem one great 
body of land separated only by narrow canals. They are 
so low that the houses on the smaller ones are built upon 
piles to be out of the reach of not only the floods but also 
the tide, which sometimes rises in great waves that roll 
in from the ocean. Farther upstream are many islands 
covered with green pastures, to which cattle are ferried 
over from the mainland in times of drought. 

Above the delta, we came to the great wheat lands of 
the Argentine. We passed Rosario, the second city of 
that republic, and its chief wheat port. It is built on a 
bluff eighty feet above the river, and I could see the great 
iron chutes down which bags of wheat from the cars 
above were tumbling into the holds of the ocean steamers 
at the wharves. 

I saw everywhere signs of the wheat industry. We 
passed huge mills and great elevators, and went by 
towns that owe their existence to the wheat-fields. Fora 
long way the river flows between the Argentine prov- 
inces of Santa Fé on the left and Entre Rios and Corri- 
entes on the right. Santa Fé is larger than the state of 
New York, and its wheat is famous all the world over. 
Entre Rios, Corrientes, and Misiones lie between the 
Parana and the Uruguay rivers and are known as the 
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The rivers of Paraguay are its chief highways of travel and trans- 
portation, not only for big freight and passenger steamers, but for the 
farmers and ranchers who go up or down stream by rowboat. 


Enormous snakes longer than a man abound in the Parana, and are fre- 
quently shot by hunters for sport and captured by scientists for experi- 
mental purposes or for zoological collections in South America and the 
United States. 
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“Argentine Mesopotamia.” The word “Mesopotamia,” 
you will remember, means “between the rivers.” 

As we steamed onward, the stream seemed like an island- 
studded sea moving slowly down toward the ocean. The 
river is so wide that it has waves like those of a lake, and 
the sun dances over a golden expanse of rising and falling 
billows. The channel followed by the steamers winds 
this way and that, now running straight north and south 
and now almost east and west. There were times when 
I could not see the mainland at all, and others when I 
beheld it only as a hazy line of blue over the low expanse 
of green islands. 

The waters of the Parana are muddy all the way from 
Buenos Aires to where the Paraguay flows into them, a 
distance of more than nine hundred miles, and the silt 
carried by the river has built up innumerable islands. 
The Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence are few in com- 
parison with the tens of thousands of islands of this won- 
derful river. There are, indeed, so many that they have 
never been counted. Some of them are covered with wil- 
lows, with feathery reeds lining their shores, or low-hanging 
gnarly trees mirrored in the water. Others farther up the 
river are forest-grown. Few are cultivated, although it 
has been said that there is enough good soil upon them to 
produce food for all Europe. Nevertheless, they form but 
a small part of the undeveloped regions of this mighty 
Parana basin, which is potentially one of the great food 
lands of the world. 

In some places the islands have steep banks. They have 
been built up by flood after flood, as can be seen by the 
strata, which are so distinct that they look like the layers 
in a cake and seem to have been sliced through with a 
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knife. Other islands are so low that they appear to be 
floating, and in flood times there really are great masses 
of vegetation, which have been uprooted in the highlands 
of Brazil, moving slowly down to the ocean. Jaguars, 
deer, tapirs, and other wild animals are sometimes seen 
on these floating islands. At such times the river covers 
many of the real islands and reaches far out over the 
mainland. Near Rosario, for instance, where the stream 
at low water is fifteen miles wide, it is ten miles farther 
across during the floods. 

There is no really good chart of the Parana. The river 
often changes its course, and it 1s always building up and 
tearing down its bars and islands. The waters carry so 
much mud that a snag will form a bar, and a wreck will 
soon build up an island. One of the largest islands in the 
river near Rosario was started by a submerged hay barge, 
and farther up the stream are hundreds of islands that 
have formed about the water-logged trees that have floated 
down from the forests of Paraguay and Brazil. 

As I travelled northward the vegetation changed. The 
trees were larger and the grass was more luxuriant. Now 
and then I saw a little farm cut out of the forest, and 
again I stopped at a town of thatched huts and one-story 
brick buildings roofed with red tiles, with always a church 
spire rising above. The country grew wilder, and the 
picturesqueness of the scenery increased hourly. The 
sunsets were gorgeous, painting the clouds in every shade 
of rosy: pink and red, and often making a great golden 
canopy over the dark river. 

Three days after leaving Buenos Aires we reached Cor- 
rientes, an Argentine city just below the border of Para- 
guay. We had our first glimpse of that country when we 
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left the Parana for the Paraguay. The latter stream is 
about as wide as the Mississippi above St. Louis, and its 
waters look like those of our great river before the muddy 
Missouri flows in. It is so long that if it were stretched 
upon the United States, with its windings uncoiled, it 
would reach from Boston to Denver and connect the salt 
waters of the Atlantic with those of the South Platte 
River, the little stream that washes the capital of Colorado. 

For the most part, the banks of the Paraguay are cov- 
ered with jungle, and I rode for miles without seeing a 
house. The only signs of life were the birds flying here 
and there along the shores and the great black alligators 
sunning themselves upon the banks. Occasionally we 
met a native boat coming downstream, or a raft loaded 
with quebracho logs, which are so heavy that they will not 
float. Most of the time, however, there was little traffic 
to be seen. Much of the freight is now carried by railway, 
although the Parana system was once the only entrance 
to the country. For a long time transportation on it was 
controlled by the members of one family, the Mihano- 
vitches, whose vessels handled more than four fifths of the 
water-borne freight on these great rivers. 

The story of the house of Mihanovitch shows some of the 
possibilities of fortune-making in South America. Nicolas, 
the elder Mihanovitch, began his career as a cabin boy. 
Born in Austria, he came to South America at the age of 
eighteen, landing in Montevideo without a cent or a 
friend. Securing a job on one of the vessels in the harbour, 
he began his climb up the ladder of success, and after a 
time was commanding a small river boat sailing from 
Buenos Aires. Later he began to carry goods from ship to 
ship in the harbour, and gradually built up a transpor- 
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tation service known throughout the continent. When 
he started he had to buy his coal for cash, five tons at a 
time. When he died, not many years ago, his vessels 
consumed one hundred and fifty thousand tons every year. 
He left an estate worth millions of dollars, including other 
large undertakings besides his steamships. He was the 
founder of the La Blanca méat-packing establishment in 
Argentina, which is now owned by Armour and Company, 
and he had also several hundred thousand acres of land. 
The steamship line he started is now operated jointly by 
Lamport & Holt and the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company. 

Outside the vessels of this line, the traffic of the Parana 
and the Paraguay is largely in the hands of Brazilians, 
although before the World War the Germans were operat- 
ing a passenger service between Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video, and they had begun to compete for a share of the. 
up-river transportation. The Brazilian company has 
passenger and freight steamers that go up the Paraguay 
as far as Corumba, Brazil, which is five days beyond 
Asuncion. 

Until a few years ago Asuncién could be reached only 
by the river. Now the journey can be made also by rail 
from Buenos Aires. The latter trip takes only two days 
as compared with the five-day river voyage. Most trav- 
ellers prefer to go inland by rail and back by steamer, 
the current of the river shortening the downstream trip to 
three days. Many others, like myself, value picturesque- 
ness above speed, and so come by water. 

I wish I could show you the people on this South 
American steamer. They are of all classes and conditions 
of men. We have here a dozen nationalities, including 
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American colonists, Italian labourers, and Jewish peddlers. 
We have Germans on their way north looking for work, 
commercial travellers who drop off at the ports to go in- 
land and sell goods, estancteros, or ranchmen, and their 
families, who live on great farms near the river, and a half- 
dozen priests clad in as many different costumes. Just 
now it is summer on this side of the Equator, and most of 
the passengers are going north for business or of necessity, 
rather than for pleasure. It is different in winter, when 
many Argentinians come here to take advantage of the 
warmer climate of Paraguay. 

Meal-time particularly is here a study in manners and 
customs. Three fourths of the men tuck their napkins in 
at the collar, and toothpicks are much in evidence be- 
tween courses. The same fork serves in conveying food 
from the plate to the mouth, and in fishing olives and cu- 
cumbers from the mixed-pickle bottle. Just opposite me 
at the table is a girl of eighteen who is particularly adept in 
spearing olives with her wooden toothpick, and thus trans- 
ferring them to her mouth. There are some women who 
are really expert in getting their food up to their lips with 
their knives. I have been watching their performance 
with a kind of reluctant fascination, and am happy to say 
that so far not a drop of blood has been drawn. 

But let me tell you what we have to eat. The first 
breakfast, which is served to me as soon as I come out of 
my cabin, consists of a cup of black coffee and a piece of 
bread. The first real meal, which is called almuerzo, 
comes shortly before noon. It begins with cold meat, 
usually a slice of bologna sausage, with a relish. Then 
follows a soup, after which are served the beef and bones 
that were cooked in the soup and perhaps some vegetables. 
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The next course is some other meat or chicken cooked 
Spanish style, and after that a mutton chop or beefsteak 
with potatoes. Almuerzo usually ends with fruit and 
black coffee. Dinner is served at six-thirty and is known 
as comida. It is much the same as almuerzo, except that 
there is an extra course or so and a dessert. A very fair 
wine is served with these meals. 

From a North American standpoint the cooking leaves 
much to be desired, but the South Americans seem to be 
entirely satisfied. One of them who sat beside me at 
dinner to-day and ate every course with gusto asked me 
if | had ever had as good a meal in our country, and seemed 
incredulous when | said that | thought it quite likely. At 
that point my secretary, a young American who thinks 
longingly of his mother’s dinners, could not restrain his 
dislike for Spanish cooking, and remarked, sotto voce, 
though in deep disgust: “Meals like this in our country! 
He gives me a pain!” 


CHARTER. IL] 
THE BLOODY STORY OF PARAGUAY 


S I near the capital of Paraguay in my trip up the 
Parana River system, I recall that I am follow- 
ing the trail of Sebastian Cabot, the first white 
man ever to sail up this mighty stream, and son 

of the first European to land on the North American conti- 
nent. Thisis the second time I have come by this route to 
Paraguay, and on every hand | see the changes that have 
taken place in the twenty years that have intervened. 
What then, I wonder, would be the astonishment of Cabot 
could he travel up this river again and compare the journey 
with the one he made four centuries ago? Our little 
steamer would no doubt seem wonderful beside his tiny 
sailing vessel, and to him it would be unbelievable that 
in less than six days we can go from Buenos Aires to 
Asuncion, a distance that took him many months to cover. 
It was in 1526, about the time that Pizarro was prepar- 
ing for his invasion of the land of the Incas, that Sebastian 
Cabot was chosen by Charles V of Spain ostensibly to 
take command of an expedition to go through the Strait of 
Magellan and trade with the East Indies. It is thought, 
however, that the king had secretly given him orders to 
try to find a new route to the Pacific by way of the Parana. 
At any rate, Cabot sailed up the great estuary of this 
river, and being told by the Indians that there were silver 
and gold at its headwaters, he called it the Rio de la Plata, 
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or the River of Silver. There are many people who think 
this name refers to the appearance of the river, but I 
venture they would change that opinion at once upon 
seeing its muddy waters. 

When Cabot reached the confluence of the Alto- 
Parana and the Paraguay he kept to the right and sailed 
up the former stream until he was stopped by its falls. He 
then retraced his route and started up the Paraguay. 
Although some authorities claim that he did not reach the 
spot where Asunci6én now stands, others are just as posi- 
tive that he did. According to one story, when he was 
twenty-four miles below its site, he was attacked by a 
band of Indians in three hundred canoes, but drove them 
off with his cannon. Going on upstream, he met other 
Indians, who are described as having been gentle and 
docile. He took some of them on board ship and later 
sent them to Spain with a few of his followers. The latter 
begged the king to send reinforcements to Cabot, but in 
vain. At that time stories of the treasures of Peru were 
pouring into Spain, the people were mad for gold, and the 
beauty and agricultural wealth of Paraguay were not 
enough to arouse any interest in this region. After three 
years Cabot returned to Spain, his undertaking a failure, 
and later entered the service of Edward VI of England. 

It was almost ten years after Cabot’s voyage of explora- 
tion that the first settlement of Paraguay was begun. 
That was in 1536, when Asuncién was founded by mem- 
bers of a colony previously established at Buenos Aires. 
The colonists were led by Pedro de Mendoza, who had 
been made military governor of all the territory between 
the Rio de la Plata and the Strait of Magellan. Estab- 
lishing headquarters at what is now Buenos Aires, he at- 
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Among the numerous buildings erected in Asunci6én by the dictator, 
Francisco Lépez, before he plunged Paraguay into its disastrous war with 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, was the structure modelled after the 
Pantheon, which he planned as a tomb for himself. 


With streets so rough that riding over them in an automobile is nothing 
but a series of jolts, Asuncién will not be a good market for our motor-cars 
until asphalt pavements make their appearance here. 


THE BLOODY STORY OF PARAGUAY 


tempted to conquer the Indian tribes of that region, but 
without success. The natives killed the whites at every 
opportunity, while others of the Spaniards were victims 
of a pestilence that swept the country. 

The colony was further reduced by famine when the 
Indians besieged it and cut off the food supply. The 
people were forced to eat horses, dogs, cats, and rats. 
At one time, when three men were hanged for stealing a 
horse, the dead bodies were cut down and eaten. It was 
during this siege that a force of thousands of Indians 
attacked the fort with bolas, weapons consisting of several 
pieces of cord tied together, each piece having a ball or 
stone at the end. The Indians attached burning torches 
to their bolas and threw them inside the fort upon the huts, 
which were reduced to ashes. That ended Mendoza’s 
attempt to establish a colony, and giving up in despair he 
set sail for Europe. 

In the meantime, the few remaining members of the 
Buenos Aires colony were joined by Mendoza’s brother, 
Gonzalo, bringing reinforcements from Spain. The two 
parties, under the leadership of Juan de Ayolas, sailed up 
the Parana and into the Paraguay, stopped for a while at 
an old fort built by Cabot, and later, on a site high above 
an inlet of the river, founded what is now the capital of 
Paraguay. They arrived on the feast day of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, and so called the place Asuncién. 

That was more than seventy years before John Smith 
landed at Jamestown. Indeed, Asuncion is the oldest 
city of the lands of the Rio de la Plata. In spite of being 
so far inland from the Atlantic, it grew largely because it 
was founded in a fertile region where food was easy to ob- 
tain, and because it was considered a way station on the 
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eastern route to Peru and Bolivia. To reach the silver 
and gold mines of those countries by the west coast, the 
Spaniards had to go around South America by the Strait 
of Magellan or else leave their ships at Panama and march 
overland. They hoped, therefore, to find an easier route, 
especially to the fabulously rich mines of Potosi, by going 
westward across country from the head of navigation on 
the Parana system. 

At that time Paraguay was inhabited by a race of 
Indians called Guaranis. According to tradition, they 
were descended from the great chief, Guarani, who with 
his brother, Tupi, formerly ruled in Brazil. The two 
brothers quarrelled, and Guarani led his followers south- 
ward and founded the Indian nation named for him. 

Whether or not this legend is true, the Guaranis of pre- 
colonial days had no great chief, but were divided into 
small tribes. The people lived on the edge of the forests 
or in little valleys, and had patches of maize, beans, pea- 
nuts, mandioca, and sweet potatoes. They ate also honey, 
wild fruits, and monkeys. They caught fish with arrows 
or fishhooks made of wood, and they built granaries in 
which they stored their corn. 

These Indians were of a dark red colour and consider- 
ably smaller in stature than the other Indians of South 
America. They are described as having been a gentle 
people, very hospitable and lovable, and the Spaniards did 
not enslave them as they did the Incas, the Aymaras, the 
Quichuas, and the other tribes of the Andes. Neverthe- 
less, it was not long before the Guaranis formed a plot to 
kill off the whites. They planned a wholesale massacre 
for Holy Thursday, when all the Spaniards would be 
assembled in their settlement for worship. However, 
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an Indian girl who was in love with a Spaniard revealed 
the plot to him, and before the Indians could begin their 
bloody work the Spanish governor captured and executed 
the ringleaders. After that the other Indians submitted 
to their conquerors and gave up their sisters and daughters 
to the whites. 

As time went on and intermarriage with the whites con- 
tinued, the Guarani nation became a hybrid one, and to- 
day it is hard to tell where the Indian ends and the white 
man begins. Except for a very small proportion of the 
population, the whites have more or less Guarani blood in 
their veins; and aside from the almost unexplored dis- 
tricts it is hard to find any full-blooded Indians at all. 
The common language of the country is Guarani, thou- 
sands of the Paraguayans knowing no other. The people 
of the upper class must use it in speaking to their servants, 
and outside the cities it would be difficult to get along with- 
out a knowledge of it. Parts of the Scriptures are pub- 
lished in Guarani, and though the use of the language has 
been forbidden in the schools, one of the newspapers of 
Asuncién prints English and Guarani texts in parallel 
columns. 

As Paraguay became more and more settled, the work 
of civilizing the Indians was done largely by the Jesuits, 
who first came here in 1609. They established missions 
that were successful in appealing to the natures and wants 
of the natives, and also gave them refuge from the Span- 
iards, who were trying to exploit them. Without blood- 
shed they gained control of the Indians, and gradually 
acquired an influence that was similar to the power wielded 
by the European monasteries of the Middle Ages. The 
Jesuits converted the Indians to Catholicism, and they 
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built up here a great Catholic community composed largely 
of red men. They founded villages and settlements, and 
owned great farms, stocked with one hundred thousand 
horses and mules, two hundred and fifty thousand sheep, 
and a million cattle. They taught the women to make 
the famous fianduti lace of Paraguay, they set out orange 
plantations, and they gathered the leaves of the yerba 
maté, of which Paraguayan tea is made. In all this work 
the Indians were employed as labourers, but at the same 
time they were educated and Christianized, and their lan- 
guage reduced to writing. Only a part of the land was 
allotted to the support of their families, the rest being 
held by the Jesuits, and every man had to devote half of 
each week to work upon the church lands. The Jesuits 
managed their missions so efficiently that the Indians 
went to bed and arose at the stroke of a bell, and worked, 
played, and ate according to a systematic programme. 

As the influence of the Jesuits over the Indians in- 
creased, their work met much opposition from the order 
of monks known as Dominicans. The Spanish colonists 
also looked with disfavour and jealousy upon the Jesuit 
domination, and for more than a century an intermittent 
warfare was waged against the order. In the meantime, 
the government officials became uneasy about the growing 
power of the priests, and largely through their influence a 
royal decree was issued ordering the Jesuits from Para- 
guay, and, in fact, from all the Spanish colonies. They 
were finally driven out of Paraguay in 1768, after more 
than a century and a half spent in civilizing the natives, 
and with almost a half million Indians under their domi- 
nation. Thus ended what was probably the most success- 
ful experiment in communal living in the world. 
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THE BLOODY STORY OF PARAGUAY 


Paraguay continued to be a Spanish colony until 1811, 
when it threw off the yoke of the mother country and de- 
clared its independence. From then until almost this 
day its history has been a series of uprisings, revolutions, 
wars, and exploitation of the common people. The com- 
mittee form of government at first adopted was far from a 
success. Then the dictator Francia was placed at the 
head of the new republic. He inaugurated a policy of 
isolation that discouraged immigration, development of 
the national resources, and any commercial relations with 
the outside world. Not until Carlos Lopez made himself 
president in 1844 was Paraguay given a chance to take its 
place among the nations of South America. It was during 
the Lopez régime that many public improvements were 
made, relations with foreign countries established, and 
trading ships welcomed at Asunci6n. 

Nevertheless, Lopez was constantly quarrelling with 
other governments. One of his disputes was with the 
United States, which in 1859 sent a gunboat to the Rio de 
la Plata to enforce its demands against him. He was noted 
also for his cruelties, and devised all sorts of ingenious 
tortures to be inflicted upon his enemies. One of these 
was to have a man sewed up tightly in a green cow hide 
and then put out in the sun. As the skin dried it shrank 
and slowly squeezed the victim to death. 

Francisco Lopez, the son who succeeded him, was, in the 
phraseology of Rouse’s version of the Psalms of David, 
“another of the same.’ His cruelties were so extreme 
that there is no doubt he was insane. At one time he had 
several hundred persons, both natives and foreigners, 
arrested, tortured, and executed on an unproved charge of 
conspiracy. These unfortunates included generals, min- 
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isters, judges, bishops, priests, foreign consuls, and even 
his own brothers. Two members of our legation were 
tortured, and the American minister, Mr. Washburn, was 
saved only by the timely arrival of a United States gun- 
boat. 

Before the death of his father, Francisco Lopez had 
spent a year or two in France, where he had acquired the 
ambition to be a second Napoleon. In his mind’s eye he 
saw Paraguay as the mightiest nation in all South America, 
and he followed his father’s footsteps in organizing many 
public improvements at Asuncién. English engineers 
and mechanics were brought here by him, and he started 
the first railroad in the country. He erected the palace 
that is now the government building, and he built also the 
houses of congress. He began the construction of a great 
theatre, planning it after La Scala at Milan, and he had 
a tomb made for himself modelled after the Pantheon. 

While in Paris, Lopez had fallen in with a woman called 
Mme. Lynch, and had brought her back with him to 
Paraguay as his mistress. She is said to have been an 
Irishwoman who had married a French officer, and was 
beautiful, shrewd, and scheming. She encouraged Lopez 
in his ambitions, and used her influence to make him de- 
clare war on Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. 

Paraguay had then the finest army in all South America, 
but her forces were outnumbered by those of her enemies 
and suffered one disastrous defeat after another. The 
fact that her soldiers fought on stubbornly for five years 
in the face of such overwhelming odds has caused them to 
be held up as models of bravery. On the other hand, it 
is known that they were forced to fight and dared not 
turn back. As the population was decimated by battle, 
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boys of twelve were put into the army and flogged when 
they fell from exhaustion. Men who would not fight were 
executed, and officers were often stripped of their uniforms 
and shot as traitors. At one time Lopez had all of his 
escorts killed because he imagined that they were conspir- 
ing against him. 

Lopez was abetted in his cruelties by Mme. Lynch, who 
ordered people to be tortured or executed upon the 
slightest excuse. A young woman of Asuncién who was 
supposed to be her rival for the affections of Lopez was 
lanced to death at her command. Several Americans who 
had taken refuge at the United States Legation were seized 
and shot, and our minister was in constant fear of his life, 
as his wife had refused to meet Mme. Lynch socially. 
Once an officer spoke to her on the street, asking her to 
intercede for a prisoner. The next day he was shot for 
his presumption. She demanded money of private citi- 
zens, and those who refused suffered torture and even 
death. She took jewels belonging to the Church and had 
them reset for herself, plundered the government treasury, 
and bled the country and people in every imaginable way. 

When, after five years of warfare, Lopez and Mme. 
Lynch saw that Paraguay’s defeat was inevitable, they 
planned to escape to Europe. They looted the national 
treasury of about five million dollars, which they buried, 
thinking to reclaim the money later when they could do so 
safely. Much of this wealth was in gold, and it took seven 
carts tocarry it. The rest of the story reminds one of the 
tales of Captain Kidd and the pirates of the Spanish Main, 
for, according to tradition, when the gold had been put in 
a great hole in the ground, Lopez killed the men who had 
driven the treasure carts. As the story goes, they were 
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shot and their bodies thrown on top of the chests of gold 
in order that their ghosts might guard it. It is said that 
Lopez marked the spot with a wooden cross, but that this 
was burned down in a prairie fire. At all events, the 
treasure has never been found. 

Lopez was killed by the Brazilians shortly afterward, 
and Mme. Lynch fled to France. She undoubtedly 
carried a great deal of money out of the country, and at one 
time admitted that she had two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars with her when she left. It did not last long 
in Europe, however, and when she died in Paris she was a 
pauper. 

The close of the war in 1870 left Paraguay with a popula- 
tion of only two hundred thousand people as compared 
with four times that number before the fighting began. 
Almost every man and boy above the age of fifteen had 
been killed or wounded, and others had died in vast num- 
bers from disease or starvation. The country was a land 
of women, old men, children, and cripples. Its poten- 
tial resources were as great as ever, but Paraguay was 
without money or people to develop them. Practically 
the only able-bodied men in the country were the soldiers 
of the allied armies, who remained in Paraguay for several 
years. There were few marriages, and for a long time 
fully ninety per cent. of the children born were illegiti- 
mate. 

From such an almost hopeless condition, the Paraguay 
of to-day has been built up. Its national development 
really dates only from the end of the war, and although it is 
backward in comparison with the neighbouring republics, 
it has much to its credit when one considers what has been 
its history. 
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The currency of Paraguay is so depreciated that when Mr. Carpenter 
bought a newspaper from an Indian boy in the capital, it cost him all of a 
Paraguayan dollar. 


Like the famous Recoleta, the great city of the dead in Buenos Aires, 
the cemetery of Asuncién contains many elaborately designed vaults of 
carved marble, each of which is a miniature palace in itself. 


CHAPTER IV 
ASUNCION 


OME with me this morning and have a look at 

Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay. It is the 

political, industrial, and social centre of all 

things Paraguayan. It has the government 

buildings, the university, the banks, and the chief business 

houses, and nearly every prominent family lives here at 

least a part of each year. Still, it is so small that if its 

whole population could be lifted up and set down in 

New York City it would be lost in our great metropolis. 

Asuncién has only about ninety thousand people; never- 

theless, they number more than one tenth of the entire 
nation. 

Besides Asuncién, there are but few cities in Paraguay. 
Villa Rica, which is several hours’ ride by rail from the 
capital, has a population of about twenty-five thousand, 
and Villa Concepcién, thirty hours’ north by steamer, has 
about half that number. There are probably a half-dozen 
other towns that range in population from five to fifteen 
thousand, but accurate figures are hard to obtain, as there 
has been no official census taken in recent years. These 
cities each have one or two business streets of one-story 
buildings, with walls of mud or stucco and roofs of red 
tiles; and in the river towns one now and then sees roofs 
of American galvanized iron. The bulk of the population 
lives scattered widely over the country or in little hamlets 
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of thatched huts that have no modern improvements 
whatever. 

Asuncion lies on the east bank of the Paraguay River, al- 
most in the heart of the continent, half way between the 
Caribbean Sea and the Strait of Magellan. It is about as 
far west of the Atlantic as is Cleveland, and about as far 
from the Pacific as the distance from New York to Detroit. 
The city is in a good position to command the whole 
country, being in the centre of the western border of 
Paraguay proper, and just across the river from the wilder- 
ness of the Chaco. It is built around a lagoon or inlet of 
the Paraguay, skirting the water for four or five miles. 

Approaching Asuncién on the river, the traveller first 
notices the great red government palace built by the 
dictator Lopez when he and Mme. Lynch were carrying on 
their carnival of tyranny, bloodshed, and destruction. 
This is a fine structure that would not be out of place 
among the handsome buildings of Paris, Vienna, or Wash- 
ington. It is an immense edifice of two stories with a 
tower like that of a cathedral rising from its centre. About 
the greater part of it are wide galleries or arcades, and its 
porticoes are upheld by Ionic pillars. Lopez lived in it 
during the war, and his enemies almost battered it to 
pieces with their guns. Later it was repaired, and it now 
contains the offices of the president and the government 
departments. Beyond are the houses of congress, and 
still farther on is the huge theatre that Lopez started to 
build. ~ It was never completed, and is now used by the 
government as a tobacco warehouse. All the tobacco ex- 
ported from Paraguay passes through it for sorting and 
grading. 

Behind these buildings is the city. A few structures 
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built in colonial times are still standing, and also many 
dating back to the Lopez régime. The houses are mostly 
of one story, with flat roofs of red tile or galvanized iron, 
but you can see them only by looking down on them from 
above, for the front wall of each building extends up a 
little higher than the roof, hiding it from the street. Most 
of the houses are built close to the sidewalks in solid blocks, 
forming one-story walls with here and there a door or an 
iron-barred window. 

On the outskirts of the city are many fine homes sur- 
rounded by gardens in which grow lemons and oranges, 
while great palm trees cast their shadows over all. These 
houses are chiefly of Spanish architecture, and are painted 
in bright tints of sky blue, rose pink, or golden yellow. 
Whatever the colour, it seems to harmonize with its sur- 
roundings, for Asunci6n is on the edge of the tropics, and 
everywhere are all sorts of gorgeous flowers and plants. 
It is now summer, and the rays of the hot sun are blazing 
down upon the city. Everyone is going about in cottons 
or linens, and at midday we seem to be living in an oven. 

The public buildings as well as the homes of the people 
are painted in gay hues. The market house is pink, and 
the cathedral is the colour of rich Jersey cream. The 
houses of congress are lilac, and one of the newspapers is 
printed in a monastery-like structure of Indian red. One 
of the quaintest buildings in the city is the post-office. 
Only one story high, it has mail-boxes set into the walls 
of wide corridors facing a court containing a quarter of 
an acre. Over the court is a network of wires upon which 
vines have been trained, so that the whole is roofed with 
green. This place is delightfully cool, and forms a prom- 
enade for the people. 
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Because of the depreciation of the national currency, it 
cost me almost a dollar Paraguayan to send a letter from 
here to the United States. As to telegraphs, the country 
has fourteen hundred miles of government-owned lines, 
but the service generally is poor. The wires are fre- 
quently down or not working, and the important happen- 
ings of the world are often not published in Paraguay 
until many days after the event. 

Business in Asunci6én is also retarded by the fact that 
there are no telephones in the capital. The exchange was 
destroyed by fire in 1913 and has never been rebuilt, 
although there are modern systems in several other Para- 
guayan cities. Ona former trip here | visited the central 
station and found it an extremely interesting place. The 
“hello girls’? were quite pretty. Most of them had bare 
feet, and they wore low-necked dresses as white as the 
blossoms they had picked from the orange trees just back 
of the office and tucked into their hair. 

Neither is there any public water supply in Asunci6n, 
and each family must have its own well or else buy the 
water from peddlers who go from house to house. The 
city is without sewers, refuse being thrown into holes in 
the ground or left on the streets to be washed away by 
the heavy rains. The streets are paved with cobblestones 
and are as rough as a washboard. Asphalt pavements 
are unknown, although an experiment has been made in 
paving with blocks of wood from the zbzrapitd tree. 

And still Asuncién has on the seven-league boots of 
modern municipal progress. It has trebled in size since 
I first visited it, when it had not more than thirty thousand 
people. Then it was lighted by kerosene, and | rode about 
on bob-tailed tram-cars that were open at the sides and 
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so rudely made that they seemed to have been chopped out 
with a hatchet. Each was drawn by three fly-bitten 
mules that went on the gallop. The service was so poor 
that I often had to wait a half hour for a ride. To-day 
Asuncion is lighted by electricity, and its electric car lines 
traverse the principal streets and extend far out into the 
country. It has moving-picture theatres, a radio station, 
and a number of automobiles, although motor vehicles 
never will be generally used here until the streets are 
improved. 

One of the finest residence streets of Asuncién runs 
about four miles from the heart of the city into the suburbs, 
being lined with beautiful homes all the way. It is nearly 
one hundred and twenty feet wide and is paved with 
broken stones. It leads out to the cemetery, and as I rode 
over it | thought of the cruel verse: 


Rattle his bones over the stones! 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns. 


Still, judging by the cemetery, the bones of the rich are 
rattled as well as those of the poor. It is built after the 
style of the Recoleta, the great city of the dead in Buenos 
Aires, and consists of miniature palaces made of marble, 
each of which has its own vaults. 

Other important residence streets are the avenues 
Colombia and Espafia, but they, too, are covered with 
rough cobblestones over which the few automobiles jolt 
their passengers to jelly and wear out tires at a rapid rate. 
In fact, riding in an automobile anywhere in Asuncion 
is such an uncomfortable experience that I prefer to go on 
foot on many of my trips of exploration about the city. 

I am staying in a pretentious hotel on the main street 
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of Asuncién. It has three stories surrounding a patio, 
which is roofed over with glass. The patio is the main 
dining room, and adjoining it is the kitchen, where native 
cooks ‘‘spoil white folks’ vittles” three times a day. As 
on my steamer up the Parana, the menus look well and 
seem Satisfying, but the cooking is bad, and my stomach 
cries for the fleshpots of home. I! am told that some of 
the other hotels of the city, though not so centrally lo- 
cated, have much better food and service. 

The charges here are based on the American plan—that 
is, both room and meals for a fixed sum, and I have ob- 
tained fairly good rooms for myself and my secretary for 
about two hundred Paraguayan dollars a day. That sum 
seems horribly exorbitant until you figure that its actual 
value in United States money 1s only ten dollars. 

Paraguay has no gold or silver currency, although a 
limited number of nickel coins are in circulation. Prac- 
tically all the money here is paper. These Paraguayan 
bank notes are printed in New York, and in strolling about 
the city I see many other things made in the United 
States. Before 1914 Germany and England supplied 
the bulk of Paraguay’s imports, but the World War gave 
the United States an opportunity to introduce its hard- 
ware, textiles, drugs, perfumery, jewellery, and all sorts of 
machinery. In the country there are windmills from 
Illinois and Indiana standing out upon many a landscape, 
and the forests are being cut with American axes. Our 
machinery has a good reputation here, but we need sales- 
men on the ground to show the Paraguayans how to use it. 

The foreign trade of Paraguay amounts to something 
like fifteen million dollars a year, and it will rapidly grow 
with the development that is sure to come in the future. 
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The country is still in the agricultural, pastoral, and for- 
estal stages, and manufacturing is as yet in its infancy. 
The wants of the mass of the population are few, and the 
people will have to be educated to higher standards of 
living before Paraguay will be an important purchaser in 
the markets of the world. There are few modern stores 
even in Asuncion. 

During my stay I have taken a walk along the banks of 
the Paraguay, and watched the ships loading and unload- 
ing. Most of them tie up at the wharves, although some 
of the steamers lie off shore and unload their cargoes in 
lighters. The business of the port has outgrown its dock- 
ing facilities, and the government is considering plans for 
extensive improvements. If these are ever carried out, 
an esplanade four or five miles long will be built, and the 
bank of the river turned into a beautiful park. 

My first walk along the water-front was on the night I 
arrived in Asuncién. It was after dark when my steamer 
docked, and the custom house was closed. As I did not 
know the hotels, I decided to stay on board over night. 
During the evening my secretary and I strolled along 
the river and then took a walk through the town. In one 
place a string of electric lights was stretched across the 
street, and when we came near we learned that there was 
a carnival in the city and that a masked ball was in prog- 
ress. The price of admission, though somewhat astound- 
ing when given in Paraguayan money, was less than a 
dollar apiece, and we bought two tickets and started in. 
Guarding the entrance were four soldiers, with swords at 
their sides and guns on their shoulders. We were seized 
by two of them, who went through our pockets to find 
out if we had guns or knives that might be used in case of 
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ariot ora revolution. My secretary passed the inspection 
satisfactorily, but I happened to have a roll of photo- 
graphic films in my pocket, and I had to explain just what 
they were for before the soldiers would let me in. 

I shall not describe the ball or the people there. The 
dances were tangoes and other South American creations, 
and some of the girls were as giddy as those to be seen in 
our country clubs and dance halls. I merely mention 
the incident to call attention to the constant fear of revolu- 
tions in Paraguay. Whenever times are hard the people 
are easily persuaded that they can improve conditions in 
the republic by ousting the president and the party in 
power. Since 1871 there have been in the neighbourhood 
of thirty uprisings, although most of these manifestations 
have not had the support of the betterclasses. Some 
of them were minor disturbances that were of little con- 
sequence, but others were real revolutions, accompanied 
by bloodshed and destruction of property. 

Paraguay is somewhat like Switzerland in that its 
safety depends largely upon the jealousy of the other 
republics about it. Nevertheless, it has not forgotten 
the great war precipitated by Lopez, and so spends a large 
part of its national budget to keep its little army in readi- 
ness in case of aninvasion. To guard against a repetition 
of the Lopez dictatorship, the authority of the president 
is much restricted, and he may be reélec*ed to a second 
term only after eight years out of office. Another pre- 
caution taken against the usurpation of power by the chief 
executive is the appointment of a permanent committee 
of congress, which sits during the recesses of the houses, 
and is always ready to legislate in case of emergency. 

Regarding the educational system of Paraguay, I learn 
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Outside the city market are hobbled donkeys waiting to be loaded with 
merchandise to be peddled from house to house. In the country these 
little animals compete with oxen as the chief beasts of burden. 


The Paraguayan working woman carries on her head every kind of 
burden imaginable, from a wicker basket containing meats and vegetables 
to a demijohn of wine and even a bundle of fire-wood. 
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that school attendance is nominally compulsory for all 
children. On the other hand, | find that the poverty 
of the country limits the schools to a number that is en- 
tirely inadequate for the population, and that sixty per 
cent. of the people are illiterate. Conditions are worst, 
of course, in the country districts. In many places the 
only schools are the ones established by foreign corpor- 
ations for the children of their employees. 

Asuncién has a national university, which does not, 
however, rate high as an institution of learning. Its 
chief emphasis is on its law course, as lawyers usually 
rank highest in prestige among professional men in Para- 
guay. During recent years scholarships have been 
awarded by the government to provide a limited number 
of students with courses of study at foreign universities. 
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CHAPTER V 
LIFE AMONG THE PARAGUAYANS 


WRITE to-day of the people of Paraguay. Since 

coming to this country I have met them at home 

and at work. I have been in the palaces of the 

wealthy here in Asuncién, and have travelled about 
through the interior, stopping at comfortable farmhouses 
or at the primitive huts of the extremely poor. 

Outside of the Indians of the Chaco, whose number is 
estimated at fifty thousand or so, Paraguay has a popula- 
tion less than that of the city of Detroit. Of its people, 
only a small proportion are descendants of the old colonial 
families, few of which were left after the war of Lopez. 
In this class are many estancieros, lawyers, and politicians, 
but they take little part in the commercial and industrial 
life of the country. They possess the innate courtesy and 
courtliness of the Spanish race, and put much emphasis 
on ceremony and social intercourse. 

The business and industry of Paraguay are largely in the 
hands of families that have settled here since the war. 
Among them are Italians, Germans, English, and French. 
They have intermarried with the original colonial families, 
and to-day constitute probably the most important and 
progressive element in the country. Aside from these 
two classes, the great mass of the population consists of 
the mixed race resulting from the union of the Spaniards 
with the Guarani Indians. 
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I like the common people of Paraguay. They are 
polite and kindly, and I have been hospitably received 
wherever I have travelled through the country. One who 
can speak the Guarani language—the tongue in common 
use among the lower classes—will find the people quite 
intelligent, although surprisingly simple and ignorant of 
the world. They are content with their lot, and have 
little ambition to improve their mode of living. Most of 
the men regard foreigners as fools because they wear their 
lives out working for money. 

You will understand this state of mind if you stop to 
think of the history of Paraguay. Neither the Jesuit dom- 
ination nor the Spanish rule was such as to develop initia- 
tive or self-reliance among the people. With national 
independence there has been still less reason for the poor 
man to exert himself. The fertile soil yields a living with 
little effort, and in the warm climate but few clothes are 
necessary. Another reason for this backwardness is the 
isolation of Paraguay. It is far from the progressive and 
thickly settled sections of the neighbouring republics, 
and so the people have been kept out of touch with the 
world. 

The native Paraguayans are attractive in appearance. 
They have lighter complexions than most of the mixed 
races of South America, and their features are more refined. 
The women in particular are decidedly handsome, espe- 
cially the young girls. In many ways they remind me of 
the girls of Japan. Their features are not unlike those of 
the Japanese, and they have the same luxuriant black 
hair. The average Paraguayan maiden is rather short, 
but she is as straight as an arrow, with an erect carriage 
gained from bearing heavy loads on her head. 
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Although most of the people of Paraguay are poor, and 
many of the women are hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, there are, of course, social distinctions here as 
everywhere. The manners and dress of the upper classes 
are much the same as those of cultured people in other 
parts of the continent. The wealthy Paraguayan women 
wear clothes of the latest style, and a few of them import 
their gowns from Paris. They speak Spanish instead of 
the Guarani of their poorer sisters, and some are highly 
educated and good linguists. Such women are usually 
interested in public affairs, and through their husbands 
have much influence in political circles. 

Being burdened with the huge task of rebuilding an al- 
most manless nation after the war, the Paraguayan women 
have naturally developed a greater spirit of initiative and 
industry than the men. Fora quarter of a century they 
outnumbered the men five to one. It is said that there 
were only twenty-five thousand men left in the country 
when peace was declared; of the remainder of the popula- 
tion, something like one hundred thousand were women 
over fifteen years of age, and the rest were children. 
Time has now equalized the numbers of males and females 
of the younger generation, but even to-day one sees al- 
most no old men. 

But suppose you come with me for a visit to the market 
of Asunci6n, the great buying and selling centre of the 
city. It is unsanitary and far from up-to-date, but is 
nevertheless picturesque, and one of the best places in the 
country to see the women of Paraguay at work. With its 
galvanized iron roof extending out over cloisters ten feet 
wide, the market looks more like a monastery than any- 
thing else. Although it covers an entire square in the 
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Everywhere in the shadowy dimness of the great market of Asuncién 
I 


are women—the sellers handling everything from fine lace to a side of besf, 
and the buyers usually servants or women of the middle class. 


Although little Known outside of this country, the handuti lace made 
by the women of Paraguay is exquisitely beautiful, whether in the form of 
a handkerchief, a collar and cuff set, or a shawl. 
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heart of the city, it is hardly large enough for its volume of 
trade. Ona busy day it is frequented by thousands, and 
is crowded by the eary hours of the morning. The 
buyers are mostly of the lower class, as few women of 
wealth and culture come here, sending their servants in- 
stead. Many of the shoppers wear black shawls over their 
bright-coloured dresses, and leave only their brown faces 
exposed. 

Crowded into the main shed are women who sell meat, 
vegetables, fruit, laces, jewellery, clothing,and merchandise 
of all kinds. There are also hundreds of peddlers seated 
on the cobblestones outside. Most of them are barefooted, 
and some sit flat on the ground with their legs around the 
baskets containing their stock of goods. Nearly all the 
market women have Indian blood in their veins. Most of 
them have their arms bare to their elbows, and many 
wear waists of bright colours trimmed with real lace. 

Indeed, Paraguay is noted for its beautiful lace, known 
as fianduti. The word means “cobweb,” which is the 
favourite design of the lace-makers, although there are 
other patterns, such as the butterfly, the rice stalk, and 
the star and cross. The women of this country have 
always been famous for their needlework, which they were 
originally taught to do by the Jesuits, and the lace they 
make is as beautiful as any that comes from Europe. 
It is as delicate as though really spun by spiders. The 
pattern is first outlined in pencil on a groundwork of cot- 
ton, linen, or silk. This is put into a frame and the lace 
made on the cloth, which is afterward cut away. The 
common people everywhere make lace, and one often sees 
little children working side by side withtheir grandmothers. 

The town of Itaugua, about twenty miles from Asuncién, 
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is considered the centre of the fiandutf industry, but the 
lace can be bought all over Paraguay. A half-dozen women 
peddling it in my hotel to-day had collars and cuffs for 
trimming women’s dresses, lace scarves, and exquisite 
handkerchiefs. One girl showed me a lace parasol cover 
in the cobweb pattern, telling me that it had taken six 
months’ work to make it. I was offered also hammocks 
of cotton thread so strong that they will outlast a genera- 
tion. The prices of lace, I find, have trebled and quad- 
rupled since I was first here. 

Beautiful as it is, this lace is hardly known outside 
Paraguay and Argentina, though I see no reason why it 
should not be as much in demand as the lace of Belgium. 
There is no doubt that with proper organization the in- 
dustry could be made most profitable, and that fianduti 
would find a ready market in the United States. 

But let us move on through the market crowd. Here is 
a woman with piles of tobacco about her. She is selling 
home-made cigars as long as my finger. I buy a bundle 
of twenty-five, which she wraps up and ties with a piece 
of thread, a supply of which she keeps inside the front of 
her dress. When she reaches for it I notice that her 
waist 1s of lace and that she has gold beads around her 
neck. As I complete my purchase, a girl beside me buys 
a cent’s worth of tobacco. She has a cigar in her mouth 
and blows a cloud of smoke into my face as I pass. All the 
common women of Paraguay smoke, and I see many who 
are puffing away at cigars as thick as my thumb. 

Until I saw to what an extent cigar smoking prevails 
among the women here, I had thought that there was no 
greater beauty destroyer than the gum-chewing of the 
American girl. The Paraguayan maiden of the lower 
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class starts to use tobacco as soon as she wears dresses, 
and even before, for I have seen naked girls of six, eight, 
and ten years with cigars in their mouths. Old women 
in the country puff away from morning till night, and the 
ones who are not actually smoking have between their 
teeth unlighted cigars, which they chew for hours at a 
time. 

So much tobacco is grown in Paraguay that it forms one 
of the chief exports of the country, most of it going to 
Europe, Argentina, and Uruguay. Some of the varieties 
have been raised here since the eighteenth century, while 
others were introduced from Cuba in 1900. Many cigars 
are made in the homes of the poorer people, who are ac- 
customed to “‘roll their own,”’ but during recent years the 
manufacture of tobacco products has been a growing 
industry. 

Going on into the great central shed, we find ourselves in 
an aisle down which we can look between long lines of 
brown-skinned, bare-armed girls. We stop at the vegeta- 
ble stalls, where everything is sold without scales. Peas 
are bought by the handful, onions by the bunch, and to- 
matoes in piles of a half dozen or so. Here are some girls 
chopping off meat from carcasses. One is sharpening 
her knife, another is sawing a bone, and farther on one 
is hacking a great roast into shape with a cleaver. Much 
of the meat seems to be in sheets, so that the people buy, 
as it were, by the yard. The usual method of marketing 
beef is to tear or cut the meat from the animal’s sides in 
layers about a half inch thick, one layer after another 
being taken off until the bone is reached. The sheets are 
then hung up in the market and pieces sliced or chopped 
off as desired. Each customer brings a cloth with her in 
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which to wrap her purchase, and she carries her meat and 
vegetables home in her own basket, box, or pan. Either 
a dishpan or a sort of wicker bowl that is always carried 
upon the head is most commonly used. 

Indeed, the head and not the arms or back is the burden 
bearer among the Paraguayans. Standing at the corner 
of the market, we see all kinds of merchandise coming 
and going on the heads of women. There comes a girl 
now with a demijohn resting upon her head. Her dark 
face peers out from her shawl, and her brown legs are bare 
below her flapping white skirt. Another girl, carrying a 
load of sticks, has made them into a bundle that is per- 
fectly balanced on the top of her cranium, while her hands 
hang free at her sides. 

Behind her comes a young mother with a similar bundle 
on her head and a baby in her arms. See, she has stopped 
to make a purchase of that orange peddler across the way. 
Notice how carefully she stoops without toppling her load 
off. She picks up a half-dozen oranges, tucks them in 
among the firewood, and is about to walk away when 
the orange peddler demands her money. The young 
mother thereupon takes out a coin from her bosom and 
gives it to the peddler, who in turn drops it inside the front 
of her dress. 

And so we make our way in and out through the crowd, 
jostling and being jostled by women carrying on their 
heads bags of potatoes, baskets of corn, and bundles of 
firewood. At every step we fear that we may knock a 
basket of eggs to the ground or that a chunk of raw, red 
meat On some woman’s head may be thrown off on us. 
There is no danger, however, for every woman manages her 
burden as well as though she were carrying it in her arms. 
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The market is a good place in which to see how little it 
costs the poorer Paraguayans to live. I venture that the 
average family of Paraguay does not spend as much in a 
year as the wife of an American workman spends in a 
month. The climate is warm, making fuel unnecessary 
except for cooking, and enough fruit to eat can be had for 
the picking almost anywhere in the country. The clothes 
of the poor are exceedingly scanty, hats and shoes being 
rarely worn. Nearly all the women wear shawls, with a 
low-cut, chemise-like garment forming the rest of their 
clothing. The shawls look like bed sheets, and I am told 
that in many instances they are used as such at night. 
Most babies wear no clothes at all, and out in the country 
one often sees naked boys and girls of twelve or fourteen 
years of age. 

The average country house is a hut of poles woven to- 
gether and chinked with mud. Often the mud is red, the 
colour of the richest soil of Paraguay. The contrast of 
this red and the soft velvet gray of the thatch is quite 
pleasing to look upon. The roof usually extends far out 
at one side to form an open shed or porch. This is the 
kitchen, where the cooking is done over an open fire. 
Nearly everyone takes, upon rising, a cup of maté, or 
Paraguay tea, and does not have a real meal until eleven 
o’clock. Innearly every family the chief dish is puchero, a 
soup of boiled beef and vegetables, including mandioca, 
a potato-like root that is dried and ground into a flour. 
The soup is eaten first, and the meat and vegetables after- 
ward as a second course. 

There is little furniture in such homes. A hammock or 
so, one or two cots, a table, and a couple of chairs consti- 
tute the usual housekeeping outfit. The better class of 
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country house is, of course, larger and more substantial, 
though not so picturesque. It is often comfortably fur- 
nished, and has windows and brick floors. 

One of the pests that the Paraguayan housewife must 
fight is the ant. A woman may go to bed at night with 
her floor as clean as a Dutch’ kitchen, and awake the next 
morning to find it covered with cones of sand piled up 
by thousands of ants that have made their way up be- 
tween the bricks in the floors. “They honeycomb the raft- 
ers and posts of buildings, and often eat the inside out of 
chair legs, leaving a thin skin of wood covered with var- 
nish, which collapses as soon as someone sits on it. 

In riding through the country I have passed tens of 
thousands of ant-hills. In some places there are hundreds 
of them standing together, reminding me of shocks in a 
grain field. The hills differ in size. Some are not as large 
as a sugar-loaf, while others are almost as high as a hay- 
stack. Each hillis an ant village, a sort of catacomb popu- 
lated by thousands of white ants. There are as many 
working ants below the surface as above it, and one of the 
serious problems of the farmer is to get rid of them. The 
only way to do this is to dig out the hills and burn them, 
which must be done before the ground is ploughed. 

Another striking feature of the Paraguayan country 
is the great number of orange trees one sees on all sides. 
There are some in every thicket and in almost every 
forest. The villages are built in orange groves, and nearly 
every country home has a few trees. Indeed, Paraguay 
is perhaps the only important orange-producing and ex- 
porting country in the world where the fruit comes from 
uncultivated trees. 

A variety of bitter orange was found in Paraguay by the 
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Spanish explorers, but the first sweet oranges grown here 
were planted by the Jesuits. Later, the seeds were 
carried everywhere by the birds. At one time during the 
last century the planting of orange groves by the people 
was compulsory, the dictator Francia ordering each land- 
owner to plant at least twenty trees. The story is current 
here that after a certain length of time had elapsed those 
who had failed to raise the required number were ordered 
hanged by Francia on the tallest tree they had. 

Oranges are sold at all the railway stations, barefooted 
women bringing them to the car windows in great baskets 
on their heads. During one ride into the country | offered 
a medio, worth about a half cent, to a peddler, saying in 
my gibberish Spanish, ‘“‘Cuantos por un medio, seftorita?”’ 

“Ocho,” was the reply of the damsel, as she gripped her 
cigar between her ivory teeth and held out eight of the 
sweet golden balls. The oranges were fresh from the 
trees; they were as sweet as honey and loaded with juice. 

The oranges grown here are especially large. So far 
I have had none without seeds, although a few navel 
oranges are now raised. The Paraguayan fruit has a thin 
skin of bright yellow, which contains so much oil that 
when | squeeze a bit of the peeling I can take a match and 
ignite the bubbles that come to the surface. It has a 
fine flavour, notwithstanding the fact that no scientific 
care is given to its raising. 

The largest market for Paraguayan oranges is Buenos 
Aires, and tens of millions are shipped to that city by 
railway or by the Paraguay River. At every village along 
the river are mountains of oranges that have been brought 
in on ox carts, five thousand or so to a load. The fruit 
is thrown into the carts loosely, like so many potatoes, 
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and is dumped out upon the piles, just as our road builders 
dump crushed stone along our highways. 

Baskets shaped like a bread bowl are used to carry the 
oranges aboard the steamers. This is done by women and 
girls, each of whom fills her basket with fruit, raises it 
to her head, and walks over a gangway to the steamer. 
The shaking of the plank and the breeze from the river do 
not disturb her, and she does not touch her burden until 
she unloads it. On the ship the oranges are piled up on 
deck to a height of ten or twelve feet, and the heap fenced 
in with wire netting. The Paraguayans could make 
much more out of their orange exports if they graded the 
fruit and packed it so that it would be certain to reach 
the market in good condition. 

An important by-product of the orange industry of 
Paraguay is oil of petit grain, which is distilled from the 
leaves of the wild bitter orange tree. This oil is used 
largely in the manufacture of perfume and flavouring 
extracts, most of it going to France. 
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CHAPTER. VI 
THE CHACO, LAND OF THE UNKNOWN 


ERE at Asunci6n, although I am in the metropo- 

lis of this republic, I am only the width of the 

Paraguay River from the eastern edge of one 

of the greatest tracts of unexplored land in the 

world. Its area is four or five times that of New England; 

there is enough land in it to make seven states the size of 

Ohio. If it could be lifted up and spread over the United 

States, its three hundred thousand square miles would 

hide almost one tenth of our country from the light of the 
sun. 

This region is known as the Gran Chaco. It extends 
for five or six hundred miles along the western banks of 
the Parana and the Paraguay rivers, and reaches back 
almost to the foothills of the Andes. In addition to the 
part belonging to Paraguay, some of this region is owned 
by Argentina, and some by Bolivia and Brazil. The ex- 
act size of the share claimed by each country is still 
undetermined,while the location of the boundary line be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia remains in dispute. Both 
countries claim practically all the territory of the com- 
bined Paraguayan and Bolivian Chacos, and until the 
rights of each have been determined permanent settlement 
of this area will proceed slowly, as colonists cannot now 
be assured of clear titles to land they take up. At present 
practically the only white inhabitants of the Paraguayan 
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Chaco live along the Paraguay River, where they have 
established cattle ranches and lumber camps. 

The Paraguayan section of the Gran Chaco is a vast 
plain with an area of perhaps ninety thousand square 
miles. None of it is more than a thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. It has millions of acres of uplands 
covered with grass, and virgin forests of large extent. 
In some places the trees are in clumps free from under- 
growth, while in others the forest is so dense that it is al- 
most impenetrable. Here the trees are knotty and gnarled 
and bound together with vines thicker than my arm, and 
often covered with thorns six inches long. Indeed, the 
jungle of vegetation is usually so dense that it would be 
impossible to make one’s way through it without an axe 
or a machete. 

The Chaco generally is well watered, although some 
parts are semi-arid. It is thought to be the bed of what 
was once a great inland sea, and even to-day much of the 
water on it is salty. It is too flat for good drainage, and 
most of its streams are slow-moving, sluggish waterways 
that often lose themselves in marshes and swamps. 

The two most important rivers of the Chaco are the 
Pilcomayo and the Bermejo, each of which rises in Bolivia 
and, crossing the Chaco, flows into the Paraguay. The 
Pilcomayo flows through the Paraguayan Chaco, and the 
Bermejo through the Argentine section. Attempts are 
being made to explore both rivers with a view to opening 
a water route to Bolivia, but so far without success. The 
Pilcomayo is only about fifteen hundred miles long, and 
the Bermejo thirteen hundred, but both streams are 
crooked and shallow and obstructed by sand bars. They 
are unnavigable for long reaches, and, indeed, the exact 
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course of the Pilcomayo has never been determined 
throughout its length, as part of it is lost in a great swamp 
or lagoon. It rises in the Andes not far from the source 
of the Madeira, that mighty branch of the Amazon, and 
winds its way through an unexplored wilderness until it 
empties into the Paraguay almost opposite Asunci6n. It 
forms one boundary of the Chaco, or, rather, it separates 
the Argentine Chaco from Paraguay. 

Because of the lumber camps along its course, the Ber- 
mejo has been opened to navigation for several hundred 
miles, and it is now possible to travel up it in small steam- 
boats that make a speed of about seven miles an hour. 
It is interesting to know that the course of the Bermejo 
was first explored in 1853 by an American gunboat. This 
was the Water Witch, which was sent to Paraguayan 
waters when the first Lopez involved his government in the 
quarrel with the United States that I have already men- 
tioned. 

John Foster Fraser, the English journalist, declares that 
“when our ancestors invented hell they had no knowledge 
of the Chaco.” He says that it contains nothing but 
swamp and forest, mosquitoes and fever, and Indians who 
will put a spear into the back of a white man whenever 
they can get a chance. It is true that it is full of alli- 
gators, jaguars, tapirs, and peccaries. It is also true that 
it abounds with countless rare and beautiful specimens of 
birds, insects, and butterflies. There are bright red 
flamingoes, brilliantly coloured parrots, pinkish spoon- 
bills, black and white storks, and snowy egrets. 

The Chaco is said also to contain many legendary beasts 
and birds that are unknown to natural history. One is 
the dog-snake, which is claimed to exist also in the Argen- 
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tine. The Indians say it has a head like that of a dog and 
a cry like a puppy’s bark. The end of its tail is hooked 
in order that it may hold its prey more securely. An- 
other interesting beast is the ow-ow, said to be a white, 
long-haired animal the size of a sheep, which hunts in 
packs and attacks human beings. The Indians describe 
also a monster called the iguana-dog. They say it does 
not live now, but their tradition is that it had the head 
and tail of an alligator and the body of a dog. 

] hear also of many curious birds in the Chaco. One 
species has phosphorescent feathers, and another is said 
to mesmerize other birds and then kill them. The ypecaha, 
according to Hudson, the great English naturalist, is a 
little bird in this region that holds public meetings and 
has dancing performances, including a concert in which a 
dozen or more will rush into an open place and scream, 
raising their long beaks as they do so. 

And then the fish! The Chaco has some that live in 
the water and some that live in the mud. There is one 
called the palometa, which grows to an enormous size, 
and is said to bite at a bather if he comes within range. 
In the waters of the Paraguay is found also the small 
pirafia, which Theodore Roosevelt described as “‘a canni- 
bal fish that eats men.” The pirafia grows to a length 
of only eighteen inches, but, if the stories told are correct, 
is about the most ferocious fish known. Unlike sharks, 
which usually will not fight any fish larger than them- 
selves, pirafias will attack anything living. They tear 
wild fowl to pieces, bite the udders from cows as they stand 
in the water, and even attack men when bathing and tear 
off a finger or a piece of flesh. This fish has teeth as sharp 
as a razor, and powerful jaw muscles. Some of them, 
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when caught on a hook, have been known to bite through 
the metal and thus escape. 

I have even been told that there is a small fish about 
two inches long that is said to drop down from the sky 
with the rain, and of fish eight or ten inches in length that 
are found in the pools formed by heavy downpours. It 
is believed that the latter live in the mud, and that they 
come to the surface only after a storm. The Chaco has 
poisonous snakes that often bite and kill cattle, while in 
the swamps are huge pythons. Among its strange insects, 
one traveller describes a sort of glow-worm that has little 
lamps, as it were, the entire length of its body. At one 
end, he states, they are a bright red, and a pale yellow at 
the other, like the tail and head lights of an automobile. 

Hardly more is known of the human inhabitants of the 
Chaco than of its animal life. Ever since coming to 
Paraguay, I have been gathering material about the In- 
dians of the country. I have visited the museum in 
Asuncién and looked at its relics, | have talked with 
travellers and with the officials of the government, and 
have gathered scraps of information from a score of 
sources. The result leaves much to be desired, but it 
shows that a great field exists here for the modern 
ethnologist. 

The records show that when the white men first explored 
these regions there were Indians scattered here and there 
throughout the vast territory east of the Andes. Many 
of these were killed, some were enslaved, and not a few 
tribes were worked to death by the Spaniards and are 
now practically forgotten. Others kept their homes in 
the wilds, and they have to-day almost the same cus- 
toms and habits of life that they had in 1520 when Fer- 
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dinand Magellan sailed down the east coast of the 
continent. 

This is true of many of the Indians of Paraguay, most 
of whom live in the Chaco. In Paraguay proper inter- 
marriage with the whites has caused the virtual disappear- 
ance of the Guaranis, and the only distinct Indian tribes 
found here to-day are the Guayaquies and the Cainguaes. 
The Cainguaes worship the god of thunder and the sun, 
and always build their huts with the doors facing the east. 
For this reason they are thought to have sprung from the 
Inca race, who were sun worshippers. Both tribes are still 
uncivilized, though some missionaries are working among 
them. 

The Indians of the Chaco are variously estimated to 
number from fifty to one hundred thousand. The lower 
figure is probably the more nearly correct. They are 
divided into many tribes, each with its own language. 
Most of them are nomads, roaming from place to place 
through the forests and over the plains, and living in one 
spot only a few weeks or months at a time, depending 
upon the hunting and fishing available. They usually 
build rude huts to live in, and sometimes stay in one 
place long enough to raise a few sweet potatoes and 
pumpkins. When actually driven to it by hunger, they 
will occasionally seek work at a logging camp or a ranch, 
but invariably quit after their first pay day. 

Among the best-known tribes are the Lenguas, a 
chocolate-coloured people who live in the northern part 
of the Chaco. Some of them are now and then seen in 
Asuncién, where they may be recognized by the large 
wooden disks they wear in their ears. In the past they 
wore wooden plugs in their lower lips, but this custom has 
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now disappeared. The men cover their bodies with 
blankets, and the women wear skirts of deerskin. Nearly 
all of them paint their faces and use glass beads and 
feathers to decorate their heads and necks. 

I am told that there are from ten to twenty thousand 
of these Lenguas divided into clans, each of which has 
its own hunting grounds. The average clan seldom has 
more than forty persons, and sometimes much less. 
Some of the larger ones own sheep and goats, and some 
have a few cattle and two or three horses. Their chief 
occupation is hunting ostriches, deer, and small game, 
and fishing in the swamps. 

The Lenguas live in constant dread of devils, and are 
afraid to go through the swamps at night because they 
say such places are the homes of the evil spirits. Each 
clan has its witch doctor, who, it is believed, can send cats, 
rats, or snakes inside one’s body. They believe that the 
spirit leaves the body during a dream and wanders away, 
and that at this time any other soul may enter and take 
possession. If this happens, the man’s own soul cannot 
get back. If a Lengua has a dream of being killed by a 
certain man, he thinks he is justified in actually killing 
that man in return. It is said that they bury people 
alive from a religious motive, and also that they practice 
infanticide. 

One of the more advanced tribes is the Toba, whose 
members live in the southern part of the Chaco along the 
Pilcomayo River. Some of them have been driven off 
their lands by the white settlers, and not a few are be- 
ginning to hire themselves to the sugar planters and the 
timber operators. They usually work only during the 
busiest seasons and then go back to their hunting and 
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fishing. In this they are expert, and can catch anything 
from an ant-bear to an alligator. They are skilful snake 
hunters, and| have certain herbs that they chew when 
bitten by poisonous reptiles} They are fond of games of 
chance and will gamble on anything from the bark of a 
tree to the bark of a dog. -One of their peculiar customs 
is to wear anklets of horse hair around their legs, so made 
that the hair stands out like the bristles on the back of a 
hog. 

The members of another tribe wear the hair of women 
twisted around their waists and around their legs below 
the knees. Their only clothing is a strip of cloth about 
the loins. They paint the skin with black pigment, and 
some of them make holes in the lower lip, in which they 
put a sort of a tongue made of gum that hangs down in 
front of the chin. They believe in witches and beat 
drums to drive off evil spirits. These Indians live in 
the swamps and feed largely upon wild fruits, roots, 
reptiles, and caterpillars. They are warlike, and use 
powerful bows and long barbed arrows of hard wood. 
Some of the arrows measure more than six feet in length, 
while their bows are so large and powerful that great 
strength is required to shoot them. 

These people make water jars of basket work covered 
with beeswax and also a rude pottery. The pottery is 
shaped without a wheel, the elay being rolled between the 
hands into long ropes and the pot built up coil by coil. 
As the desired shape is produced it is smoothed out, 
and when completed is baked. They spin thread, and 
weave their loin cloths on a crude loom made of the 
branches of trees fixed in the ground. 

A tribe that was powerful at the time the Spaniards 
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The Toba Indians are expert hunters and fishermen, using bow and 
arrow to kill both fish and game. They live in the Gran Chaco, the ‘Wild 
West” of Paraguay. 


The arrows used by some of the tribes of the Parana basin are longer 
than the Indians themselves, while the bows are so powerful that a man 
must have unusual strength in order to shoot with them. 
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came was the Mbaya. These people believed that God 
created them to prey upon other tribes, and that it was 
their duty to fight and conquer all around them. Ac- 
cording to the Mbayan theory of the creation, God did not 
start the world with one man and one woman. He 
created a great population at one time and divided the 
lands among the people. He himself then married, and 
his offspring were the Mbayas. They were his chosen 
people, but as all the land had already been distributed 
he had none to give them. He thereupon sent a little 
bird to tell them that in order to equalize matters he had 
given them the right to wander over the territory of other 
nations and make war upon them, killing the men and 
adopting the women and children to increase their own 
forces. It was in that way that the Mbayas believe they 
began their existence. The only people upon whom 
they did not make war were the Guanas, who served them 
as slaves, although they were treated almost as equals. 

It is said that for three hundred years after the first 
Paraguayan settlement, the Indians of the Chaco were 
hunted by the whites and that sometimes they were 
chased with dogs for sport. One tribe that was practi- 
cally exterminated in this way was the Guajiki, which, 
although wholly uncivilized, was quite harmless. One 
writer on Paraguay says that the native hunters have no 
more compunction in killing an Indian than in killing a 
monkey. He asked one of them why this was so, and the 
man replied: “I don’t know, except that the skin of an 
Indian is tougher than that of anything else, and is good 
for making a hammock or bags for yerba leaves.”’ 

As to mission work among the Indians of Paraguay, I 
was told by the Archbishop of Asuncién that the Roman 
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Catholic Church is doing what it can to Christianize the 
savage tribes. In Paraguay proper it has established a 
colony of one hundred and fifty families, who have given 
up their nomadic life and are tilling the soil, while their 
children are going to a school set up by the Church. The 
chief Protestant mission among the Indians is situated 
in the Chaco about a hundred miles from Asunci6én. It is 
on one of the large estancias, the owners of which pay 
the salaries of the missionaries. 
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THE WEALTH OF THE PARAGUAYAN WILDERNESS 


WRITE to-day of the commercial possibilities of 

Paraguay. It may surprise you to know that even 

the Chaco, with its wandering tribes of savage In- 

dians, its wild animals and poisonous snakes, and its 
vast areas of unexplored land, is nevertheless a region 
of potential wealth. It is by no means all wilderness. 
It is true that much of it is impenetrable jungle; on the 
other hand, there are tens of thousands of acres of open 
forest in which grows the quebracho tree, one of the 
world’s most important sources of tannin. Also, while 
large portions of it are nothing but swamp, there is so 
much pasture land covered with rich grass that millions 
of cattle could, and undoubtedly some day will, grow fat 
here for the meat markets of the world. The develop- 
ment of the Chaco has hardly begun, but great herds of 
cattle are already grazing on the open range, and it will 
one day be the greatest stock region in Paraguay. 

The Chaco has a climate that, although semi-tropical, 
is healthful and agreeable. In summer it has light 
breezes from the south even on the warmest days; in winter 
there is but little frost and it never snows. Indeed, some 
of its territory is a great natural pasture. It is free from 
the cattle tick, there is plenty of water, and the grass 1s 
always a luxuriant green. The many salt-water holes 
make unnecessary any other supply of salt for the stock. 
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In the past large numbers of cattle have been drowned in 
the floods of the Paraguay River, but that stream rises 
slowly, and there is plenty of high ground where the 
cattle may be driven, if they are taken care of in time. 

Besides the Chaco, there are two other large grazing 
regions in Paraguay. The oldest is in the southern part 
of the republic in what is known as the Misiones territory. 
Another centre of the industry is in the north adjacent to 
the city of Concepcién. The largest ranches are in those 
districts, but smaller herds of stock are found everywhere 
outside the Chaco. As I have travelled through the 
country, | have seen thousands of cattle, some of them 
standing in grass to their bellies as they grazed. In an 
interview which I had with the President of Paraguay, 
His Excellency told me that the country could feed forty 
or fifty million head of live stock. If the pasturage every- 
where is as good as that I saw near the railroad, he is 
probably right. 

Live stock in Paraguay graze in the open all the year 
round. Consequently, there are no barns or sheds, and 
no haystacks. Few farms are fenced in, and as a rule 
little attention is given to the herds, although on some 
of the ranches I saw cowboys rounding up and lassoing 
the cattle and branding them. The Paraguayan cow- 
boys, or vaqueros, as they are called, wear fringed blankets 
around their waists over their other clothes. Some of 
them ride in their bare feet, with great steel spurs strapped 
to their heels. They use heavy saddles with sheepskins 
on top, and are expert horsemen. 

The first cattle in Paraguay were brought from Brazil 
and Peru during the settlement of the country by the 
Spanish colonists. They multiplied so rapidly that at 
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Although the Lenguas of the Chaco have discontinued the use of 
wooden plugs in their lips, they still wear them in their ears, at the same 
time bedecking themselves with feathers and gaudy beads. 


Large areas of the Chaco are covered with a luxuriant growth of grass, 
in which are water-holes that usually contain enough salt to supply the 
needs of the cattle that graze here. 
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the beginning of the nineteenth century they numbered 
in the neighbourhood of three million head. During the 
war of the 60’s they provided the chief source of food for 
the soldiers of all the countries involved, great herds at 
a time having been slaughtered to provide meat not only 
for the Paraguayans, but for the opposing armies as well. 
When peace was finally declared, there was practically 
no live stock of any kind left in Paraguay, and the cattle 
industry had to be started all over again. The herds of 
to-day have been built up from the stray cattle that sur- 
vived the war and others that were brought in from 
Argentina and Brazil. 

To-day most of the cattle of Paraguay are of a mongrel 
breed, and look much like the long-horned, long-legged 
stock we had in Texas a generation or so ago. Some years 
back a number of Indian zebus were imported and cross- 
bred with the native Paraguayan stock, but the experi- 
ment was not a success. The cattle men have since been 
trying to breed out the zebu strain, but this will take a 
long time, and | see many animals with a decided hump. 
Most of the cattle are undersized, the average steer 
weighing four or five hundred pounds less than the average 
in the Argentine, and their meat is much inferior in 
quality. 

Before the World War cattle in Paraguay were valued 
chiefly for their hides. Such as were killed for their 
meat were sent to establishments called saladeros, which 
converted the meat into beef extract or salted and dried 
it for export. Much beef is still consumed here in the 
latter form, and as I ride through Paraguay I see strips 
and sheets of it hanging upon poles and swaying to and 
fro in the breeze. 
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With the great need for meat to feed the armies during 
the World War, the cattle of Paraguay were sold at a profit 
in spite of their inferior size and quality and the long 
freight haul to Buenos Aires. Three American packing 
plants were erected, the price of grazing lands leaped up- 
ward, and the cattle industry flourished as never before. 
This prosperity was short-lived, however, as with the 
financial and industrial depression following the war it 
was found that Paraguayan beef could no longer compete 
with the Argentine product. The leading ranchmen of 
the country now realize that the future of the cattle in- 
dustry lies in emulating Argentina and breeding the ani- 
mals to a much higher standard. About one hundred and 
fifty of them have formed an organization to promote their 
interests and to bring in blooded breeding stock. 

Throughout Paraguay one finds most of the larger 
industrial enterprises being financed by foreign capital, 
and this is true of the cattle industry. One of the first 
American companies here was founded by G. L. Rickard, 
or “Tex” Rickard, as he is known throughout sporting 
circles in the United States. The organization that he 
headed was known as the New York and Paraguay Com- 
pany. It was chartered in Delaware with a capital of a 
million and a half dollars gold, and acquired more than 
four million acres of pasture and timber land in western 
Paraguay and the Chaco, or a tract almost as large as 
the state of New Jersey. The eastern boundary of its 
holdmgs was not a great distance from Concepcién, which 
is about one hundred and thirty-two miles up the river 
from Asuncién. The company founded the town of 
Puerto Penasco, building a hotel, a drug store, a public 
bakery, a post-office, and a jail, in addition to homes for 
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its employees. It had its own police force, authorized 
by the Paraguayan government, and it was practically 
supreme in its locality. 

At first most of the cattle on the Rickard ranch were a 
cross between the Indian zebu and the native stock, but 
good breeding strains were later imported, and it was 
planned to put the management of the ranch on a scien- 
tific basis. During the World War the cattle were sent 
down the Paraguay River to Asunci6én, and thence south 
by rail through Paraguay and the Argentine province of 
Entre Rios to Buenos Aires. Although transporting the 
animals to that market cost something like forty dollars 
a head in freight, customs duties, and loss of weight, they 
were nevertheless sold at a profit. 

In 1917 both the cattle and lumber holdings of the New 
York and Paraguay Company were taken over by the 
International Products Company of New York. This 
firm assumed direct charge of the lumbering interests it 
purchased, and placed a subsidiary organization, the 
Central Products Company, in control of the live stock 
industry. In 1918 the latter firm built a meat-packing 
plant at San Antonio, a river port about fifteen miles 
below Asuncién, and did a flourishing business until 
Paraguay, like other countries, was caught in the de- 
pression of 1920. The company to-day has one hundred 
thousand head of cattle, and is one of the largest ranch 
holders in the Chaco. 

Probably the most important cattle company in the 
republic is the French Société Fonciére du Paraguay, which 
owns more than a million acres of land, mostly in Paraguay 
proper, although it has large holdings in the Chaco also. 
It has more than one hundred and fifty thousand head of 
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cattle grazing on its pastures, which are divided into 
twenty separate ranches, each in charge of a majordomo. 
The different parts of the property are connected by a 
private telephone system, and modern methods are every- 
where in evidence in its management. Improved stock 
is continually being brought in for breeding purposes. 
Some of the land has been fenced with wire, and the 
company has established its own stores and shops. 

Now let us turn from the pastures of Paraguay to its 
forests. Next to its grazing lands, the chief wealth of the 
Chaco is in its quebracho and other hardwood trees. The 
name ‘‘quebracho”’ literally means “axe breaker,’ and, 
indeed, its wood is so hard that it will break the teeth of 
an ordinary circular saw. It is of great density, and so 
heavy that a cubic foot of it weighs between seventy and 
eighty pounds. The logs when cut will not float down the 
streams, but must be put on rafts of lighter wood or 
hauled overland. 

Quebracho wood has a rich dark red colour and takes a 
high polish that would make it popular in the manufacture 
of furniture were it not so difficult to work. Much of it 
is used for paving blocks and railway ties, in which form 
it has been known to last for thirty years without deterio- 
ration. Its chief value, however, is the extract made from 
it, the tannin content of which makes it important in 
curing leather. This extract shortens the tanning process 
by several months, and so was of especial value in connec- 
tion with the manufacture of shoes for our army during 
the World War. To-day it is the most important article 
exported from Paraguay. 

Certain varieties of quebracho trees contain little or 
no tannin, and if cut at all are used only for their timber. 
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It is the red quebracho that is exploited for its extract, 
and Argentina and Paraguay are the only countries in the 
world where this species is found in quantities large 
enough to make its cutting and manufacture commercially 
profitable. The district in which quebracho is found in 
these two countries extends from north to south over a 
distance as far as from northern Pennsylvania to the state 
of Alabama, and includes large portions of both the 
Argentine and the Paraguayan Chaco, and of the proy- 
inces of northern Argentina. 

The forests contain also other valuable hardwoods, 
such as the algarrobo, which is like our black walnut. 
It is extremely hard, and is used for paving blocks through- 
out a large part of Buenos Aires. The algarrobo tree 
grows only about thirty feet high, and while the logs or- 
dinarily cut from it are not more than three or four feet 
long, they may be thirty inches in diameter. Another 
hard wood is the lapacho, which has much the same 
properties as hickory and can be used for spokes and 
wagon rims and for all kinds of bent work. It has a 
beautiful grain and takes a fine polish. A red cedar that 
grows largely in Paraguay is used for cigar boxes. An- 
other unusual tree of the Chaco 1s the palo santo, the wood 
of which is almost as hard as quebracho. It is dark green 
and resinous, and the Indians burn it to keep off mosquitoes 
and other insects. The region has in all five hundred 
different species of woods, but so far the quebracho is the 
only one found to be of great commercial value. 

Quebracho lumbering here in the semi-tropics is far 
different from the great logging operations of our 
Pacific Northwest. As has been noted, the logs are too 
heavy to float down the streams, and there is no snow to 
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make hauling easy. Building railroads into the timbered 
regions presents its own peculiar difficulties. The land 
is flat, and there are no grades to be overcome, but there 
is practically no gravel or stone for road-beds. In rainy 
seasons the ground is like putty, and the tracks slide about 
or sink into the earth. Sometimes rails and ties practi- 
cally disappear as I have seen happen in the muskeg re- 
gion of northern Canada. 

From the end of a lumber railway roads are built in 
different directions for bringing in the quebracho logs. 
After the trees are felled, the bark and a layer of sap-wood 
are stripped off, for, unlike our oak tree, the quebracho 
carries its tannin content in the heart of the trunk instead 
of in the bark. The peeled log is then lifted upon a two- 
wheeled cart and hauled to the railway by oxen. The 
branches and twigs of the trees are saved to provide fuel 
for the locomotives, as this is a land of no coal. 

At first most of the quebracho was exported in the form 
of logs. This method was used largely until about 1911, 
since when most of the wood has been turned into que- 
bracho extract near where it is cut, thus saving the high 
freight charges on the heavy logs. A generation ago 
there was only one extract plant in Paraguay, but there 
are now forty or more such establishments, some of which 
are located in the Chaco. 

As the logs are brought to the factory they are cut up 
into chips that are put into huge vats and cooked with 
steam under high pressure. The extract thus obtained 
is used as a liquid, or is further condensed into cakes of a 
dark red crystalline composition. It takes five tons of 
logs to make one ton of extract, containing about sixty- 
five per cent. of tannin. 
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Millions of dollars are invested in the quebracho in- 
dustry, and one of the largest interests is that of the 
International Products Company, which I have already 
mentioned in connection with cattle raising in the Chaco. 
In 1918, after taking over the holdings of the old New York 
and Paraguay Company, it established an extract factory 
at Puerto Penasco. It owns vast areas of forest on both 
sides of the river, and has leased a tract in Argentina op- 
posite its meat-packing plant at San Antonio. It has 
about fifty miles of railway line running into its holdings, 
and its own steamers carry its product to Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo. This extract is exported from those 
ports largely to the United States, although England, 
France, and Germany are also important customers. 

The forests of the Argentine Chaco are of much greater 
extent than those in Paraguay. While in Buenos Aires 
I had an interview with one of the experts of the United 
States Forest Service who had gone to South America to 
help Argentina exploit its timber resources. He had 
samples of many of the woods of the Argentine Chaco, 
and had perhaps a better knowledge of the trees of this 
part of the world than any other man in these countries. 
He told me that the forest region of the Argentine Chaco 
is more heavily timbered than here, and that the que- 
bracho industry there is many times larger than that of 
Paraguay. Indeed, it is estimated that there are about 
seventy million tons of quebracho logs left in Argentina, 
as compared with three million in this republic. 

In addition to the timber in the Chaco, two thirds of the 
area of Paraguay proper also is covered with forests of 
valuable hardwoods. The chief difficulty in taking out 
the wood in this region is the problem of transportation, 
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and thus far lumbering operations have been carried on 
only near the route of the Central Railway and its branches 
and near the Paraguay and the Parana rivers. In some 
places the lumber is sawed up by hand, one man standing 
on the top of a propped-up log and another below. Some 
of the trees are very crooked, and it is almost impossible 
to get straight boards from them. As in the Chaco, many 
of the logs are hauled on ox carts to the railways, and 
thence shipped to Buenos Aires and the other markets. 

Another obstacle in the path of industrial progress in 
Paraguay is the uncertain labour situation and the fre- 
quently recurring insurrections. Even at their best, 
conditions are unstable, and when the country is in the 
throes of a revolution, as was the case during most of 1922 
and 1923, business is practically at a standstill. Labour 
unions, organized largely by the foreign element in the 
population, are increasing in number. There have been 
many strikes for shorter working days, particularly among 
the port workers and sailors, and the eight-hour day now 
obtains in most of the trades. 
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Until a few years ago little attempt was made to follow modern ranching 
methods or to import blooded breeding stock, but the cattle men now 
realize that both must be done if Paraguay is to compete with Argentina 
and Uruguay as a meat producer, 


Methods of transportation are still so primitive in Paraguay that the 
felled tree trunks are often squared by the Indians by hand to lighten a 
little the load that the oxen must pull to saw-mill or railway. 


CHAPTER VIII 
YERBA MATE, A NATIONAL DRINK 


NE of the most important forest products of 
Paraguay is the leaf of an ilex tree, from 
which is made yerba maté, or, as it is com- 
monly known, Paraguay tea. This tea forms 

the favourite beverage of more than ten millions of people 
in this part of the world. It is consumed daily by the in- 
habitants of Paraguay, Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, 
and in Buenos Aires and other large cities there are ‘“‘tea 
rooms”’ where nothing else is served. Among the German 
settlers here it rivals beer in favour, and with the Italians 
and the Spaniards it has largely taken the place of wine. 
Before the arrival of the Spaniards it was used by the 
Guaranis, who called the shrub from which the leaves come 
“caa,’’ which means “weed.” Yerba, meaning “herb,” is 
therefore a literal Spanish translation of the Indian name. 
“Maté”’ really means the dried gourd in which the liquid 
is usually served, although the word is now applied to 
both the gourd and to the drink itself. 

The yerba forests, or yerbales, are found in central and 
in eastern Paraguay and also in Brazil and northeastern 
Argentina. Sometimes the trees are in clumps, but 
usually they are widely scattered over large areas. In 
all these countries a great industry has grown up in gather- 
ing the leaves and preparing them for the market. The 
Paraguayan maté is much superior in quality to that 
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grown in Brazil, and in the Buenos Aires market sells for 
from two to five times as much. In quantity, however, 
Brazil is the leading maté producer in South America, 
and exports several times as much as Paraguay. Argen- 
tina, which produces almost no yerba, depends largely on 
these two countries for its supply. The leaves are shipped 
also to Europe, where France and Germany are the chief 
buyers. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to create 
a market for maté in the United States, but so far without 
much success. Practically the only maté drinkers in our 
country are South Americans, many of whom have it 
served to them every afternoon in the native style. The 
demand for maté in South America has always exceeded 
the supply, and until this condition changes the tea will 
probably never have a large sale abroad. As long as the 
yerba growers can sell their output locally, they natu- 
rally make no efforts to create foreign markets. 

The largest yerba company here 1s La Industrial Para- 
guaya, which was once a part of the famous Farquhar 
syndicate. Of its immense land holdings, almost two 
million acres are covered with yerba forests. This com- 
pany, which is controlled by English interests, gathers 
sixty per cent. of all the yerba in Paraguay. 

Practically the entire crop is still taken from the forests, 
but some is now being grown on cultivated plantations. 
The seeds of the tree are contained in the purplish black 
berries it bears, which become so hard when picked off 
that they will not germinate when planted. The Jesuits’ 
theory was that the berries were softened only when they 
were carried in the digestive tracts of birds. In recent 
years it was discovered that the desired results could be 
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achieved by treating the berries with hot water before 
planting. Since then the shrub has been successfully 
grown in Hawaii and the East Indies, and our own govern- 
ment is experimenting with it in the eastern United 
States. 

The tree from which the yerba leaves come is often no 
bigger than a bushy shrub, growing to a height of from 
ten to twenty-five feet. It is a species of the holly; in 
fact, its bright green leaves are somewhat similar to those 
of our holly tree. Those plucked from the smallest trees 
are supposed to make the best tea. The leaves are gath- 
ered only every fourth year, the harvest season beginning 
in January. The small branches are chopped off and 
carried in bundles to a fire near by, where they are held 
above the hot flames for a preliminary drying. The leaves 
are then stripped off and taken to the real drying camp. 
Here there are thatched sheds, each containing a frame- 
work of poles upheld by posts, under which is a deep hole 
in the ground. The leaves are spread on this framework, 
and then a slow fire is built in the hole. Sweet-smelling 
woods are used for fuel, and the workers have to be skilful 
to keep up a blaze that will bring out the flavour of the 
leaves without giving them a smoky odour. 

After the leaves are properly dried they are packed in 
green cowskins that have been sewed up into bags like 
pillow-cases about three feet square. The leaves are so 
pounded down into these skins that when a bag is full it 
forms a hard solid mass like a bale. It is now placed in 
the sun. As the hide dries it shrinks, and the leaves are 
pressed tighter and tighter until the whole is as firm as 
a rock. 

At the great maté factory of Asuncién I saw these bales 
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coming in, and watched the workers preparing the tea for 
market. As they come from the drying camps, the leaves 
are mixed with twigs, and so must first be run through a 
hopper and cleaned. They are then ground to a powder, 
which is put into presses and moulded much as | have 
seen brick tea made at Hankow in China. In one room 
the workers were sewing up bags with an American 
sewing-machine, and in another they were stamping the 
tea into the bags with machines that made me think of so 
many dumb-bells. In the warehouse were thousands of 
bags of tea stacked up ready for shipment down the Para- 
guay River and thence to other Darts of South America 
and to Europe. 

Here in Paraguay the tea is prepared for drinking by 
placing two or three spoonfuls of the powdered leaves in 
a hollow egg-shaped gourd the size of a cup and pouring 
boiling water uponit. It is usually sucked througha tube 
as big as a lead pencil, and having on one end a small 
perforated bulb or strainer. This is to keep out the bits 
of leaves, which, unlike tea grounds, do not settle to the 
bottom. The tube is called a bombilla, which means 
“little pump’’, and it may be of cheap metal or of deli- 
cately chased silver. The maté cup, also, may be only an 
ordinary gourd with a hole cut in one end and stained 
jet-black to hold the heat, or it may be a very elaborate 
and handsome utensil. 

Many like the tea so hot that the bombilla almost blisters 
the lips. Each time I have tried to drink it in this way | 
have burned my tongue with the tube. The tea tastes 
to me somewhat like a concoction of quinine and hay, and 
I doubt if I shall ever be able to acquire a liking for it. 

Maté is said to have an aroma six times as strong as 
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Maté leaves, from which Paraguayan tea is made, are spread to dry 
on the roof of a shed made of poles, in which is built a slow fire, usually of 
sweet-smelling wood in order to bring out the flavour of the leaves. 


On the Alto-Parana River, along the steep banks of which the chief 
yerba forests are found, may be seen queer Indian craft consisting of two 
dugouts fastened together and shaded by a thatched canopy. 
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ordinary Ceylon tea. One can use a second and third and 
‘even a fourth and fifth portion of hot water to one charge 
of tea, as the powdered leaves swell and continue to give 
off their flavour for some time. Most Paraguayans drink 
the tea clear, but some like it best with cream or hot milk, 
and others add sugar. The Germans in Paraguay prepare 
it much as we do our oolong or pekoe, and in the cities 
it is usually drunk from cups. In the country districts, 
however, the people cling to their gourds and bombillas, 
and often carry these with them. The hotels always keep 
boiling water ready for use, and in every country house 
the guest is offered maté as soon as he arrives. He is 
supposed to sip it through the same bombilla used by all 
the members of his host’s family, and to refuse would give 
deep offence. 

In the lumber camps and other places where there are 
large numbers of men to be fed, the maté is made up in 
huge quantities instead of in separate cups. Unlike 
Asiatic tea, it can stand for hours after being made without 
deteriorating, and so is often taken on long journeys and 
drunk in place of water. It is believed to have a stimu- 
lating effect, somewhat like that of the coca leaves that 
are chewed by the Andean Indians. 

Authorities here tell me that the tea takes away hunger, 
and that the average South American gaucho, or cowboy, 
with nothing else but a cup of maté on rising, can work the 
greater part of the day before his first meal. The drink is 
also considered a safeguard against insomnia, and it is 
said to build up the nervous system. 

In the Paraguayan war maté was used largely by the 
soldiers. They carried it with them on their forced 
marches, and it is claimed that by drinking it they could 
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go for days with almost no food. In 1899 it was recom- 
mended to our government for the soldiers in Cuba and 
the Philippines, and during the World War the armies of 
Europe ordered it from Paraguay as a stimulant for the 
men in the field. The Germans especially had long real- 
ized its value, as it had been introduced into their country 
in the days of William I, who received a present of five 
thousand pounds of yerba maté from President Lopez. 
The story is told that the monarch was so interested in 
the new beverage that he desired personally to prepare 
it in the Paraguayan style. This he did, and even though 
in drinking it he burned his mouth severely on the bom- 
billa, his enthusiasm for the tea was not lessened. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ACROSS PARAGUAY 


AM at Encarnaci6n, a little town of about two 
thousand people that lies on the Alto-Parana River 

at the eastern terminus of the Paraguay Central 
Railway. It is here that the trains from Asuncion 
cross the river and connect with the Argentine system, 
forming a direct rail route to Buenos Aires. Encarnacion 
is also on an important water trade route, steamers from 
here going to the head of navigation on the Alto-Parana. 
The Paraguay Central is the most important railway 
of the republic. Practically all the other steam roads in 
the country are merely short lines built and operated by 
the various lumber, cattle, or yerba companies to get out 
their products. It is one of the oldest railroads in South 
America. Begun in 1854, it was originally intended to 
connect the capital with Villa Rica, one hundred miles to 
the eastward. It was completed only about half that far 
when the war with Brazil broke out, and construction was 
entirely discontinued, not to be resumed until almost 
thirty years later. That was in 1887, when the road was 
sold on the condition that the purchaser should extend 
it, the government giving certain guarantees as to the 
income therefrom. The new owners built the line on to 
Villa Rica; and later it was extended as far south as Pirapé, 
about seventy-five miles from Encarnacién. There it 
stopped again, and it was not until 1911 that the track 
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reached Encarnacién, while it was two years later before 
through service to Buenos Aires was inaugurated. The 
road is now owned by a corporation that has its main 
offices in London. Ordinarily, regular service 1s main- 
tained between the capital cities of Paraguay and Argen- 
tina, but during revolutionary disturbances the railway 
is likely to be entirely closed to traffic. In 1922, for in- 
stance, most of the bridges were damaged or entirely 
destroyed, and no trains were run for several months. 

When I made my first journey over the Central Railway 
it euded at Pirapd, which is in the heart of southern 
Paraguay, about seventy miles north of the Alto-Parana 
River and one hundred and fifty-six miles distant from 
Asuncién. It seemed to me then that Pirap6é was at 
the very tail end of creation. Vast pasture areas sur- 
rounded it, and great droves of cattle gathered about the 
station and grazed in the streets. The town then had, 
all told, not more than fifty inhabitants. Its only houses 
were a half-dozen low huts made of poles chinked with 
mud and roofed with gray thatch. The hotel was not 
much different, except that it had a roof of corrugated 
iron. 

In this hotel I stopped over night, sleeping in a room 
with four other travellers, but, thank fortune, having a 
bed to myself. And sucha bed! It was of the kind most 
common in Paraguay, a stretcher-like canvas cot, with a 
pigmy pillow so small that I feared it might get into my 
ear and so hard that it almost bored a hole into my head. 
My room-mates were a German cattle buyer, a Paraguayan 
cowboy, and the resident agent of an American life in- 
surance company. The German coughed all night, the 
Paraguayan snored like a fog-horn, and the insurance 
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A good-roads movement has yet to be started in Paraguay. The chief 
vehicle used by the farmers is the ox cart, equipped with large wheels so 
that it can be pulled through the mud holes in wet weather, 


In contrast to the low huts of the poorer Paraguayans are the comfort- 
able dwellings of the rich farmers, surrounded by wide verandas, and with 
the wheel of an American windmill often whirling around in the breeze 
above. 
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agent cleared his throat at intervals and denounced the 
others for keeping him awake. It was indeed a restful 
night! 

And still this was a good hotel for the Paraguay of that 
time. The meals were cooked by a young Italian who 
looked like a butcher and made me think of a slaughter- 
house. He trotted about in his bare feet assisted the 
while by his Paraguayan wife and all his little half- 
Paraguayan children. Our dinner consisted of a good 
vegetable soup, followed by puchero, or boiled beef, stewed 
chicken and rice, a kidney sauté, and peanut candy for 
dessert. Wine was furnished without extra charge, and 
there was fresh bread, but no butter. The food was 
brought on in courses, and we had both napkins and a 
tablecloth. Our breakfast was merely black coffee and 
dry bread, to which I added a couple of oranges. 

Our Italian landlord was also the leading merchant of 
Pirap6. Inthe same building with the hotel he had a store 
perhaps twenty feet square, filled with the goods most in 
demand among Paraguayans. On one shelf were cottons 
from England, used by the people for making the white 
pants and shirts worn by the men and the white muslin 
skirts and shawls of the women. A section of the store 
was stocked with groceries, including shelves of sardines, 
canned meats, and bottles of mustard, bitters, and liquors. 
On the floor in one corner stood two barrels with dripping 
spigots. One had in it a cheap Italian wine, which sold 
for about thirteen cents a bottle, and the other contained 
cana, the native brandy, made of sugar cane juice, and so 
powerful that a tumblerful will intoxicate an American 
toper. This brandy cost about thirteen cents a quart. In 
fact, at that time, I believe, a man could get a drink with 
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the biggest kick for less money in Paraguay than in any 
other place in the world, and with a dime one could buy 
enough liquor to put several pegs in his coffin. 

On that first trip over the Central Railway, the trains 
went at such an easy-going pace that a hungry dog might 
have run along and licked the axle grease from the car 
wheels without trouble. A long stop was made at every 
village, and | had as much time as | wanted for my meals 
at the stations, the train being ready to start only when 
the last of the passengers was through drinking his coffee. 
On my present trip | have come directly to Encarnaci6n, 
leaving Asuncién at seven in the morning and arriving 
here at eight o’clock that night. The trains are equipped 
with sleepers and diners, and most of them have first-, 
second-, and third-class cars. Those of the first two classes 
are about the same as ours. The third-class coaches have 
windows like those of a street car, with longitudinal seats 
running under them, and with a double bench extending 
through the centre of the car on which passengers sit back 
to back. 

I spent most of my time in the third-class coaches, 
which were patronized almost exclusively by the Paraguay- 
ans, and, at that time, by more women than men. | did 
not find it an easy task to make my way through the cars, 
for the seats were so close that the knees of the women 
facing each other almost touched, and I had to go very 
carefully to avoid stepping on their bare toes. Nearly 
all of them were smoking, and | saw girls of from six to 
sixteen with big cigars in their mouths. 

But let me give you some pictures of my ride to-day 
through what to me is one of the most interesting countries 
of the world. An hour after leaving Asuncién we reached 
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Lake Ipacarai, on which is situated the resort of San 
Bernardino. Here has been built a handsome _ hotel 
that is frequented during the season by fashionable people 
from Argentina and Uruguay, as well as from Paraguay. 
It overlooks the water, while behind it is a background of 
picturesque hills. Across the lake from the hotel is a 
house that was formerly the residence of the notorious 
Mme. Lynch. 

Going on, we rode through grass-lands with here and 
there patches of woods. The cultivated fields are few, 
and most of the land is given over to pastures upon which 
sheep and cattle are feeding. Here and there on the 
landscape are the low one-story houses of the rich farmers 
and the huts or shacks of the poor. The larger houses 
are painted red or white. Some have long verandas in 
front, with cement columns upholding the roofs. Many 
have palm trees about them, and now and then above the 
palms is seen the wheel of an American windmill whirling 
around in the breeze. The roofs are of red tiles that shine 
brightly under the sun, or of thatch that has been weath- 
ered to a velvety hue. 

We passed through many little villages, in most of which 
the coming of the train is the great event of the day. As 
our whistle blew, half the town would rush to the depot, 
with a big crowd of women peddlers usually in the lead. 
Nearly all had cigars, some had baskets of oranges besides, 
and others sold vegetables or uncooked meat. Think 
of peddling raw beef at a railroad station! Other women 
offered laces, and many had baby clothes to sell. I saw 
one or two shoe peddlers, and some with cakes and sweets. 

A ride of seven or eight hours brought us to Villa Rica, 
a city of about ten thousand or more, located in a district 
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that will some day be covered with prosperous farms. To- 
day much of the country is like a great English park, 
consisting of beautiful meadows sprinkled with groves of 
trees. [| imagine the countryside looks much like Illinois 
did before it was settled. The only signs of the tropics 
are the orange groves and the palm trees, which are to be 
seen everywhere waving their fan-like leaves in the air. 
Most of the lands are held in large tracts, and there are 
few fences. There is but little cultivation, and at times 
the train went for miles without my seeing a patch of 
grain or a ploughed field. The country seems to be al- 
most all pasture and woods, much of which is the same now 
as when owned by the Indians and before South America 
was discovered by Europeans. 

Paraguay proper is considered the garden spot of South 
America. Much of it is high and dry, and suitable for 
raising all sorts of vegetables and fruits. It 1s producing 
rice, coffee, tobacco, sugar cane, and corn, while large areas 
are in mandioca. More than forty thousand acres are 
planted to cotton, first grown here by the Jesuits. Later 
its cultivation was increased by the dictators Francia and 
the elder Lopez, who ordered the people to plant it. The 
cotton growers of Paraguay have now organized them- 
selves into an association with a view to furthering the 
interests of the industry. Practically the whole crop is 
exported, as there are no cotton mills in Paraguay. 

One of the chief factors in improving farming conditions 
in this country is the Banco Agricola of Asuncién, which is 
capitalized at more than two million dollars. This bank 
lends money to prospective settlers for purchasing land, 
sells them modern farm implements on easy terms, dis- 
tributes cotton seeds to planters, and sometimes agrees 
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to buy their crops. It is also much interested in improving 
the roads. Motor roads like those that criss-cross every 
part of the United States are entirely unknown in Para- 
guay. The highways, in fact, are little more than trails 
or tracks of deep sand or deeper mud. The only vehicles 
I have seen on them are the huge two-wheeled carts typi- 
cal of the country, pulled by from two to eight oxen. 
Practically all the farm produce goes to market by this 
means of transportation, excepting some that the women 
take to townon the backs of donkeys or on their ownheads. 

The government is encouraging immigration, although 
the financial condition of the republic is such that the 
national budget allows enough money to care for only 
twenty immigrants a month. All the prospective settlers 
coming to this part of South America land either on 
Uruguayan or Argentine territory. Rather than go far 
into the interior, they prefer to settle in those countries 
or in southern Brazil, in order to be nearer Europe should 
they want to return or to bring on their families or rela- 
tives. Also, Brazil and Argentina are financially able to 
place immigrants on unsettled territory and to advance 
them enough capital to make a start. Paraguay, there- 
fore, although it has richer and cheaper land and a pleas- 
anter climate, must be in position to offer greater financial 
aid as well, before it can materially increase its immigra- 
tion. To-day the country has between thirty and forty 
thousand inhabitants of Italian, Argentine, Brazilian, 
German, English, Spanish, and French origin. 

Most of the settlers in Paraguay in the last several 
decades have been established in colonies. These are 
of two kinds—national and private. The national colonies, 
of which there are now between twenty-five and thirty, 
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are on lands set aside by the government and divided 
into small tracts for farming or cattle raising. These are 
given to settlers on condition that within five years the 
holder must clear and fence a certain area, or, if he uses it 
for grazing purposes, must have it stocked with a specified 
number of cattle. 

In private colonies the land is not parcelled out by the 
government, but by individuals who either own or control 
large areas, and who sell or rent farms to settlers. Most 
of the farmers in Paraguay do not own the small patches 
of ground they work, but pay rent by giving a certain 
percentage of the crops to their landlords. 

The first private colonies founded here were usually 
located on undeveloped land far from the centres of popu- 
lation. The people took no part in the national life of 
the country, and even though they inaugurated more 
modern ways of living and working, they exerted no par- 
ticular influence over their more backward Paraguayan 
neighbours. Many of these colonies failed because they 
were on undesirable sites or too far from transportation 
facilities. Others were unsuccessful because of disputes 
among colonists who had little liking for the hard work of 
pioneer life. 

One of the latter was composed of Australians, who in 
1893 came to Paraguay to live according to the Golden 
Rule and a general law of brotherly love. Each member 
sold his property in Australia and put the money into a 
general fund which was used to charter a ship. In order 
to reduce expenses, the colonists undertook to act as the 
crew of the vessel in the long voyage to Paraguay. They 
had hardly left Australia, however, before the Golden 
Rule was kicked higher than the top of the Andes, and 
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when it fell it came down in a thousand pieces. These 
brotherly and sisterly lovers acquired a pleasant way of 
throwing the dishes at one another during the trip, and 
by the time they reached Asuncién they were quarrelling 
as discordantly as so many parrots. After a tract of 
land had been given to them, it was found that they could 
not work in harmony, and later part of them left. Those 
who remained went to work in earnest and organized 
themselves on a business basis. They established a saw- 
mill and several stores, and started a school with an Eng- 
lish teacher. The colony now owns about thirty thou- 
sand acres of land, on which it has several thousand head 
of cattle, and something like one thousand horses. Some 
of the land that was originally given to the Australians 
is now occupied by a colony known as the Twenty-fifth 
of November. Its inhabitants are mostly Paraguayans, 
with only a few foreigners among them. 

Of special interest to Americans is a colony in the Chaco, 
located about Villa Hayes, which the Paraguayans pro- 
nounce Villa ‘‘Eyes.”’ That place is a settlement named 
after our President Hayes, because of his decision in Para- 
guay’s favour when he arbitrated a boundary dispute 
between this country and Argentina. President Hayes 
was a great temperance advocate, and it will be remem- 
bered that he shuddered when it was proposed to serve 
wines at the White House table. To-day the town 
named after him is in the midst of fields of sugar cane, 
from which is made cafia, the native drink of Paraguay, 
which, as | have said, will kill at forty rods. 

One of the most prosperous national colonies is that of 
Nueva Italia, which was founded in 1906. In addition 
to Italians, it contains many Germans. The government 
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particularly encourages German immigration, and people 
of that nationality have founded some of the most suc- 
cessful private colonies. The region around San Ber- 
nardino is part of the land taken up by a former German 
colony that settled on the shores of the lake several 
decades ago. The soil there was found to be too poor to 
be farmed profitably, and the chief importance of the place 
now is asa resort. Although the war stopped emigration 
from Germany to Paraguay for several years, the Germans 
are now coming in again. Not long ago seven thousand of 
them came here in a single season to work in the cotton 
fields. 
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Almost within a stone’s throw of a modern bridge along the route of 
Paraguay’s only railway may be found the old-fashioned river ferry, which 
in most parts of the country is the only alternative to fording the streams. 


The river journey to the Iguazu Falls begins at Posadas, a little city on 
the Argentine side of the Alto-Parana, and just opposite Encarnacién, the 
eastern terminus of the railway from Asunci6én. 


CHAPTER Xx. 
TO THE FALLS OF IGUAZU 


UPPOSE you join me in a trip up the Alto- 
Parana River to the Falls of Iguazu, one of the 
great natural wonders of all South America. Like 
our own mighty Niagara, they lie on the boundary 

line between two countries, being partly in Argentina and 
partly in Brazil. They are the downspout of the Iguazu 
River, which, though rising in Brazil only thirty miles from 
the Atlantic, flows westward and southward for fifteen 
hundred miles before it joins the Parana system and finally 
reaches the ocean as part of the Rio dela Plata. Eleven 
miles before it empties into the Parana the Iguazu plunges 
over a precipice higher than that of the Niagara. 

We shall start our journey from Encarnacién by cross- 
ing the river to Posadas, on the Argentine side of the Alto- 
Parana. At this point the river is more than a mile wide. 
The trains running from Asunci6én to Buenos Aires have 
to be carried over by ferry, and the banks are so high that 
the cars are lowered to the boat by a wire cable. Because 
of the swift current we cannot cross the river directly, 
but go downstream for some distance, and then make an 
arc of a circle in coming to the Argentine boundary. It 
is evening, and the electric lights of Posadas, reflected in 
the water, look like pillars of gold upholding the sombre 
blue shore. Just before we land, the customs inspectors 
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come on board and politely but insistently open every 
piece of our baggage. 

The next morning we board the little river steamer that 
is to take us from Posadas up the Alto-Parana to the 
Iguazu. Unlike its great muddy tributary, the Paraguay, 
which moves sluggishly along through a level grass coun- 
try, the Alto-Parana here is ‘a clear, swift stream flowing 
between high banks covered with woods. We glimpse 
innumerable beautiful birds and butterflies, and I doubt 
not that we could have a shot at a jaguar were we to go 
inland a few miles. We meet many great rafts of logs 
being towed along by chugging motor-boats, and now and 
then pass a little clearing that contains a few houses and 
a sawmill. Here and there along the steep banks of 
the river we see chutes or troughs down which yerba 
gatherers slide bags of the dried leaves to the steamers 
below. 

It was along this part of the Alto-Parana that the 
Jesuits established their settlements in the seventeenth 
century. On much of the land that is now overgrown 
with forest and underbrush, prosperous crops were then 
cultivated. To-day all that remains of their missions 
and churches are ruins scattered here and there through- 
out this region. Some are only a mile or so from the river, 
but unfortunately we do not have time to go inland to 
visit them. 

Steaming up-river only by daylight and tying up at 
the shore at night, our boat is about seventy hours in 
making the two hundred and ten miles to Puerto Aguirre, 
the port on the Iguazu nearest the falls. Here there is a 
little hotel that lodges forty persons in two sleeping 
rooms. One of the rooms is set aside for women and the 
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other for men. We do not tarry long at Puerto Aguirre, 
however, for we are only eleven miles from the falls, 
and an automobile is waiting to take us to them. The 
road goes through a virgin tropical forest. The great 
trees are bound together with creepers, and everywhere 
are huge tree ferns and flowering vines loaded with bril- 
liantly coloured blossoms. There are all kinds of curious 
plants and trees. One of the most interesting of the 
latter contains fresh water, and needs only to be tapped 
to yield a cool drink to the explorer or the hunter. 

The roar of the falls is in our ears long before we reach 
them, and as we come out of the forest and make our way 
to the edge of the river the great spectacle in all its beauty 
bursts upon our vision. Imagine two great crescent- 
shaped falls, each almost a half mile wide. The falling 
waters plunge downward in two successive leaps, one below 
the other, and each higher than Niagara. In one section 
of the falls there is a single mighty drop nearly half the 
height of the Washington Monument. Above the falls 
islands hang over the very brink, and projecting black 
rocks divide the roaring misty waters into as many as 
two hundred separate cascades. About the whole are 
the over-shadowing palms of the tropical forest. 

But this is the Iguazu only at low water. During the 
rainy season the river is so swollen that the “Big Water,” 
as the Guaranis called it, plunges over the rocks in a 
single huge mass that is broken only by one large island 
near its centre, which corresponds to Niagara’s Goat 
Island or to the rocks in the midst of the Zambesi. It 1s 
then more than two miles wide and pours a tremendous 
volume of water down into the Alto-Parana. 

There are those who say that the Falls of Iguazu are 
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greater than the Falls of Niagara or the mighty Victoria 
Falls of the Zambesi River in Africa. It is difficult to 
make a comparison. The falls of the Zambesi and those 
of the Iguazu vary in grandeur with the seasons. At 
times both these rivers get low, and the volume of water 
that flows over the falls of each is much less than that of 
Niagara; while during high water both have a much greater 
flow. 

The Falls of Niagara were discovered by Father Henne- 
pin in 1678, and were at that time reported as being five 
hundred feet high. The Zambesi Falls were first made 
known to the world by David Livingstone, who visited 
them in 1855. He reached what is now known as Living- 
stone Island by coming down in a canoe from the upper 
Zambesi. His initials and the date of his discovery, which 
he cut upon a tree on that island, were still to be seen 
when I visited it on my last trip to Africa. It is said that 
he planted an orchard, but, if so, it had long since been 
eaten by the hippopotami that abound in the river. The 
Iguazu Falls probably were known to white men long 
before the discovery of those of the Zambesi or the Ni- 
agara. As I have said, they are in the territory that was 
first settled by the Jesuits in 1608, or seventy years before 
Father Hennepin discovered Niagara. 

Although at low water the Falls of Iguazu lack the 
power and stupendous volume of Niagara, they seem to 
me nevertheless much more beautiful. Like Victoria 
Falls, they lie in an exquisite tropical setting, with no 
sign of industry or commercialism to mar their natural 
surroundings. Until 1922 there were not even comfort- 
able accommodations here for travellers who made the 
long journey up the Parana system to view this mighty 
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With islands trembling on their very brink, and with projecting black 
rocks dividing them into two hundred separate cascades, the foaming 
waters of the Iguazu plunge over two separate precipices, each of which 


is higher than Niagara. 


The first land one sees in nearing the Uruguayan capital from the sea, 
and, in fact, the only hill within many miles of the city, is the Cerro, from 
which Montevideo, meaning “‘I see the mountain,’’ was named. 
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spectacle. Now there is a forty-room hotel overlooking 
the falls. It has bathrooms, modern plumbing, and com- 
fortable lounges, and in this isolated spot seems the height 
of comfort and up-to-dateness. Near by is an automobile 
road extending for two miles along the banks of the river 
and affording splendid views of the falls from different 
angles. 

The day is no doubt not far distant when the potential 
water-power of Iguazu, like that of Niagara, will be ex- 
ploited for commercial purposes. There is already much 
talk of erecting a hydro-electric plant here to harness this 
vast power, and the Argentine government has plans 
under way to encourage a large tourist traffic to this 
spot. It has projected a railway line from Posadas across 
Argentine territory to the Iguazu, and is planning to pur- 
chase the land on its side of the falls and convert it into 
a national park with experimental farms and forests. A 
town is to be founded here, and there will be a military 
post where the Iguazu and the Alto-Parana meet. 

One hundred and twenty-five miles farther up the 
Alto-Parana from the mouth of the Iguazu are still other 
tremendous sources of potential water-power. These are 
the great falls of La Guayra, over which thirteen million 
cubic feet of water is said to flow every second. They 
will some day probably be used to provide power for the 
railway that it is planned to build across Paraguay to the 
Iguazu, and for the railways of southern Brazil as well. 

The falls of La Guayra, like most of the wonders of the 
world that are still comparatively unknown, are said to 
be the finest and greatest on earth. There are seven 
large falls there, and ten or more lesser ones. Some dis- 
tance above them the river spreads out into a lake more 
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than two miles wide and about five miles long. At the 
end of this lake the water rushes through a deep gorge, 
and falls more than three hundred feet with a force that 
will produce, according to estimates, about four million 
horse-power. A railroad thirty-seven miles long has been 
built around the falls by a yerba company, thus opening 
to commerce the upper course of the Alto-Parana and the 
vast territory it drains. 
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CHAPTER xI 
IN SOUTH AMERICA’S SMALLEST REPUBLIC 


HAVE left Paraguay and am now in Montevideo, the 

beautiful capital of Uruguay. In other words, | 

have come from one of the most backward and primi- 

tive of South American republics to one of the most 
progressive and up-to-date. 

Paraguay and Uruguay, because of the similarity of 
their names, are generally associated with each other in 
the minds of ninety-nine out of a hundred North Ameri- 
cans. As a matter of fact, they could hardly be more 
unlike. Paraguay, a thousand miles inland, is an un- 
developed country with a great deal of idle territory, 
while Uruguay is a thriving little republic lying right on 
the Atlantic and the Rio de la Plata, and with one of the 
best ports on the continent. Paraguay is poor, with a 
depreciated currency, a small foreign trade, and only one 
railway; Uruguay is prosperous, its dollar normally sells 
at a premium in foreign exchange, its per-capita trade 
with other countries is unusually high, and every part of 
it is easily reached by railway or steamer. In Paraguay 
the majority of the people are unprogressive and illiter- 
ate, and the population includes a large proportion of 
savage Indians. Uruguay, on the other hand, has no 
remaining aborigines. The warlike tribes were long ago 
killed off, and the weaker ones were driven out or absorbed 
by the whites. The people of Uruguay to-day are alert, 
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industrious, and progressive, and their children have the 
benefit of one of the best educational systems on the con- 
tinent. 

Nevertheless, Uruguay is the tiniest republic in all 
South America and one of the smallest in the western 
hemisphere. The whole country would hardly be a 
mouthful for the Argentine, and not a good-sized bite for 
big Brazil. Even Peru is nine times as large. Ecuador, 
which ranks next in area, could give up as much land as 
Uruguay has and have enough leit to make a state as big 
as Illinois. Comparing its size with our United States, 
Uruguay is somewhat larger than New England, and 
just about as big as Nebraska. 

Though it is small in area, Uruguay is as fat a land as 
the valley of the Nile. To use a merchant’s expression, 
it is all wool and a yard wide, or, in the language of the 
butcher, it is a great chunk of tenderloin steak with the 
fat trimmed off around the edges. These comparisons 
are particularly appropriate, as the country is famous for 
its wool and meat. It exports one hundred million 
pounds of wool every year, and ships meat products all 
over the world. Uruguay has at least eight million cattle 
and eleven million sheep, as well as hundreds of thousands 
of horses, goats, and hogs. There are so many head of 
live stock that if they were ali brought together and 
divided equally among the people each family could have 
more than twenty cattle and thirty sheep, with a great 
number left over for good measure. 

The largest cattle estancia, or ranch, in Uruguay con- 
tains in the neighbourhood of two hundred thousand 
acres and pastures tens of thousands of cattle and sheep. 
It is devoted entirely to stock raising, and its broad 
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In contrast with the new and modern public buildings and business 
establishments of Montevideo, one occasionally happens upon an old- 
fashioned covered sidewalk with a Parisian touch added by the drinking 
tables set along it. 


Peanuts are as popular in Montevideo as in the United States, their 
desirability being particularly enhanced, in the eyes of the young Uruguay- 
ans, when they are purchased from wagons like miniature locomotives. 


Unlike the Paraguayans, the Uruguayans may justly pride themselves 
on their almost entirely unmixed blood. The people one sees on the 
streets, from the well-dressed promenaders to the boot-blacks, are wholly 
Caucasian types. 
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fenced-in ranges have yet to know the first touch of a 
plough. The average ranch contains more than a thou- 
sand acres, and there are single fenced areas of five hundred 
acres. 

Up to the present time, Uruguay has been almost en- 
tirely a stock-raising country, but there is no doubt that 
the peak of its pastoral development has now been 
reached. In recent years the area devoted to mixed farms 
and ranches has been steadily increasing, and now equals 
one fifth of the whole country. Nevertheless, sixty per 
cent. of the land 1s still in open pasture, or “campo,” as it 
is known here, and only five per cent. is in farms that are 
all cultivated. The chief farm crops are wheat, corn, 
and flax. Small fruits and olives are raised, and Uruguay 
has also a large wine industry. In the western provinces 
are two or three thousand vineyards, which produce an- 
nually something like one hundred million pounds of 
grapes and seven million gallons of wine. 

But let me give you a bird’s-eye view of Uruguay. If 
you should look at it from an airplane you would see that 
the land is gently rolling, and that there are nowhere any 
hills more than two thousand feet high. It has no mag- 
nificent scenery like that of Peru, Chile, or Argentina, no 
mountains or deserts, and its only inland body of water 
is Lake Merim on the border of Brazil. Most of it is a 
billowy plain covered with a native grass that makes ex- 
cellent beef. There is hardly a barn in the country, and 
one may travel hundreds of miles and not see a haystack 
or a feeding trough. Still, there are flocks and herds 
everywhere. They talk about Job and his cattle on a 
thousand hills. Regarding both hills and cattle, Job could 
not hold a candle to Uruguay. 
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Uruguay is a pocket of rich soil almost rectangular in 
shape, lying, as I have said, at the mouth of the Rio de 
la Plata. To the north are the grain and cattle regions of 
Brazil, and to the west is the Argentine Mesopotamia, that 
great strip of fat land that lies between the Uruguay and 
the Parana rivers. To the east and south are the ocean 
and the Rio de la Plata, and to the west is the swift-flowing 
Uruguay. Indeed, there is a great belt of water around 
almost the whole of it, making it really a peninsula. 

The interior of Uruguay also is well watered, and the 
veins of the human body are not greater in number than 
the rivers and streams of this republic. It has seven 
hundred miles of navigable waterways, the most impor- 
tant of which are the Uruguay and its branches. The 
Uruguay is about nine miles wide at its mouth, and along 
its course has ten ports accessible to ocean steamers. 
Above Paysandu, the head of navigation for sea-going 
vessels, smaller steamers go upstream as far as Salto, which 
is about four hundred miles from Montevideo. 

The rainfall of Uruguay is just right to makecorn, wheat, 
and grass grow well. The climate, which is so mild that 
cattle can feed out of doors the year round, is much like 
that of southern California. The country is about as 
far from the Equator as Florida, but it is not so hot in 
the summer, nor, as a rule, so cold in the winter. Its 
seasons are, of course, just the opposite of ours. When 
we have autumn Uruguay has spring, and when we put 
on our fur coats, the Uruguayan ladies are using fans to 
keep cool. August is the coldest month, while the hot- 
test days come in January. 

The climate is particularly suited to white men, and, 
indeed, Uruguay’s population of a million and a_ half 
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contains far less of a mixture of races than I have found 
in many other South American countries. Fully one 
third of the people live in Montevideo, which is really 
the only large city in the country. The next town in 
importance is Salto, one of the centres of the cattle in- 
dustry, which has thirty thousand people. Paysandu and 
Mercedes rank next, with populations of between twenty 
and thirty thousand. They, also, are important meat- 
packing centres. There are a dozen or so smaller towns 
of a few thousand people each, and the rest of the popu- 
lation is widely scattered among the farms and ranches. 

But let us take a look at the capital of Uruguay. Monte- 
video is built on a great tongue of rock that juts out into 
the Rio de la Plata. In the inside curve of the tongue is 
a bay shaped something like a horseshoe that has been 
flattened at the top. Montevideo means ‘I see the 
mountain,” and it is generally believed that the name 
originated in the exclamation of a lookout on one of the 
ships of Magellan when that explorer sailed into the Rio 
de la Plata. The “mountain” he saw was the Cerro, 
which is across the bay from the main part of the city. 
Although it is merely a large hill, not even as high as 
the Washington Monument, it rises far above any of the 
surrounding country, and is the first land visible as one 
approaches from the sea. Its summit is now surmounted 
by an old fort and a lighthouse with a revolving electric 
searchlight that can be seen for ten or twelve miles. 

The lower part of Montevideo makes me think of Man- 
hattan Island. The city here is so narrow that | can stand 
in the middle of the peninsula and see the water on both 
sides. Nearly every part of the city slopes toward the 
river, and the frequent rains wash the town clean. Ac- 
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cording to statistics, it is one of the most healthful of all 
the cities of the world, and it ranks high in every kind of 
sanitary improvement. 

Montevideo is the heart and soul of the country, the 
dynamo that keeps Uruguay moving. I ts people are well- 
to-do and progressive, and it has business and public 
buildings that compare favourably with those of our 
own national capital, which is, by the way, about the same 
size. There are no skyscrapers, but everything is well 
constructed and modern. The old Town Hall is the 
only public building in the city that dates from colonial 
times. Among the fine buildings here are the new peni- 
tentiary, which is a model of its kind, a new legislative 
palace, and the great station of the Central Uruguay 
Railway. The same modern construction is found in the 
market, the hospitals, and the University. The stock 
exchange is an old building, but it is good of its kind, and 
there are other bank buildings, many of them branches of 
the great financial institutions of Europe. 

Montevideo has a national museum and a national 
library that contains tens of thousands of volumes, and 
daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals are published here. 
It is the news and educational centre of the country, and 
has newspapers in Spanish, English, Italian, and French. 
Here also is the country’s largest cathedral, as well as 
many churches and convents. The majority of the people 
are Roman Catholics, but there is complete religious free- 
dom throughout the republic. 

The heart of the downtown business section is the 
Plaza Independencia, which covers something like ten 
acres and is filled with shrubs, palm trees, and gardens of 
flowers. Facing upon it are many stores with arcades in 
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front of them, and also the government house, where the 
president has his offices. On one side of the square is 
the Boulevard Eighteenth of July, named after the date 
upon which the republic was founded, which divides the 
business part of the city almost in halves. It is lined with 
handsome public buildings, beautiful homes, and large 
stores. One of the finest thoroughfares of Montevideo, 
it 1s destined some day to be the main business street of 
the capital. 

To-day the chief shopping district is in the upper part 
of the street known as the Sarand{f, which connects the 
Plaza Independencia with the Plaza Constitucién. Here 
a fashionable crowd promenades every afternoon from 
five o'clock until dark. In this respect the street re- 
minds me of the Calle Florida of Buenos Aires, although 
the crowds are smaller and the promenade extends for 
only a few blocks. Along this street are the fine jewellery 
shops, the great millinery and clothing establishments, 
the art stores, and many other places selling beautiful 
goods. There are price marks on the articles in the show 
windows, and | can see that most of the imported articles 
cost far more than they would in the United States, al- 
though the average cost of living here is not so high as in 
our country. 

On one side of the Plaza Independencia is the famous 
Solis Theatre, in one wing of which is the national 
museum. The Solis Theatre covers an area of almost 
two acres, and it will seat more than three thousand 
spectators. It was built more than forty years ago, and 
among those who have appeared in it are Bernhardt, 
Patti, Caruso, and other famous actors and musicians. 
The best of the European artists usually make annual 
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trips across the Atlantic to South America, taking in 
Rio, Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. Seats for their ap- 
pearances bring sky-high prices, but the people who attend 
are wealthy and can afford to pay them. 

The audiences of the Solis are much more elaborately 
dressed than in the United States. Every man in the 
orchestra will wear formal evening dress, including white 
kid gloves, and the women are gowned in gorgeous silks 
bedecked with flashing jewels. As in Europe, it is a com- 
mon custom for the men to rise in their seats between the 
acts, and, using their opera glasses, look over the audi- 
ence. 

The Solis Theatre was named for Juan de Solis, who 
came to this part of South America in 1515 and was the 
first white man to land on what 1s now Uruguayan soil. 
Solis was killed by the savage Charrtia Indians, and al- 
though he was followed by other explorers, both Spanish 
and Portuguese, no permanent settlement was made here 
until the Jesuits came, one hundred years later. 

Montevideo has also its moving-picture theatres, which 
are operated under strict regulations. The municipal 
authorities have forbidden the admission of children under 
fourteen years into any of the theatres and have pro- 
vided for special performances for children, subject to 
the approval of a censorship committee. Children under 
fourteen are also forbidden to attend public places where 
dances are given for adults, and juvenile balls may be held 
only by special permission of the committee. 

In the march of progress Montevideo has lost much 
of its picturesqueness of twenty-five years ago, when | 
first visited it. The streets, now paved with Belgian 
blocks or asphalt, were then of cobblestones, and they 
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afforded many quaint sights no longer to be seen. One 
was the milk peddler, who rode from house to house on 
horseback, sitting on top of the five leather buckets that 
contained his milk cans. Each can was corked with a 
round piece of wood wrapped in a dirty rag that looked 
as though it had been in service from one year’s end to 
the other. Such peddlers sold also butter, which, accord- 
ing to a story current at that time, was made by galloping 
their horses so that the jolting did the churning. Then, 
I was told, when a customer wanted butter, the man 
dipped his hands into one of the cans and pulled out a 
few chunks. Practically no butter was used by the 
common people in the country, and farmers with thou- 
sands of cows ate their bread dry. 

Electricity was then in use for lighting purposes, but 
the street-cars were still drawn by horses, and everywhere 
I went there was a constant blare of the horns with which 
the car drivers notified all to keep out of their way. Each 
man blew his horn at every corner, and now and then gave 
a toot between times for good measure. 

The numerous hills and the cobblestone roads retarded 
the use of cabs, and the people relied upon the street-cars 
as their chief mode of transit. The draying and heavy 
hauling were done in mule carts that had wheels from six 
to eight feet high, hubs as big around as a scrubbing 
bucket, and shafts the size of telegraph poles. Nearly 
all the vehicles were then two-wheeled, one reason being 
that they were taxed by the wheel, the owner of a two- 
wheeled cart being assessed just half as much as one 
whose wagon had four wheels. As I have said, all this is 
now changed. 
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CHAPTER 2aik 
BUSINESS iN URUGUAY 


CAME to Uruguay from Buenos Aires, which, you 
will remember, was also the starting point for my 
trip up the Parana to Paraguay. There is no rail 
connection between Asuncién and Montevideo, and 
so I returned to Buenos Aires and there took a steamer 
that landed me in Montevideo the next morning. The 
two capitals lie on opposite shores of the Rio de la Plata, 
but Buenos Aires is so much farther back from the At- 
lantic that it is one hundred and twenty miles almost due 
west of Montevideo. It takes nearly eight hours to go 
from one to the other on the steamers that ply nightly 
between them. 
The day is probably not far distant when there will be 
a regular air line between Buenos Aires and Montevideo, 
reducing the time needed for the trip to only an hour or so. 
Two attempts to establish such a service have already been 
made. The first was inaugurated for the purpose of se- 
curing quick delivery in Montevideo of La Nacién, Argen- 
tina’s famous newspaper. This was abandoned soon 
afterward as unprofitable. Three years later a combined 
passenger and mail air service was begun. During its 
operation it was possible for a letter to be posted in 
Buenos Aires at eleven o’clock in the morning, delivered 
in Montevideo by three, and an answer received the same 
afternoon. This service also was discontinued after a 
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Nine tenths of the foreign trade of Uruguay passes through Monte- 
video. Alongside its wharves may be seen all kinds of craft, including 
fishing sail boats, river steamers, and ocean freighters that have come from 
Europe and the United States, 
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A walk through the business section of the Uruguayan capital will re- 
veal motor-cars from Detroit on every hand, stores selling American goods, 
and branch offices of several United States manufacturing firms. 
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few months when the Argentine government withdrew the 
postal subsidy it had granted to the airplane company. 

On my first visit to Montevideo I came here from the 
Falkland Islands. Our ship approached the city after 
nightfall, and twenty-five miles out in the river I could see 
the revolving light upon the tower on the Cerro. How- 
ever, even if this light had not been there I could have told 
by the smell that land was near. There is a great slaugh- 
ter house on the Cerro in which thousands of cattle are 
killed every year, and from which a disgusting odour was 
wafted to us by the breeze from the shore. 

The horseshoe-shaped bay on which Montevideo is 
built is one of the finest natural harbours in the world. 
With an opening two miles across, it is large enough for a 
thousand steamers to anchor in it at one time. However, 
when I first came here, the harbour was so choked with 
silt brought down by the Rio de la Plata that no ship 
drawing more than fifteen feet could come up to the 
wharves. As a consequence, our steamer anchored far 
out in the river and the passengers and freight were 
landed by lighters. 

Since then the harbour has been dredged and deepened 
so that ocean vessels can tie up to the docks along the 
waterfront. The government has spent a total of twenty- 
four million dollars on the various improvements that 
have been made, which, besides deepening the harbour, 
include new wharves, sea-walls, breakwaters, dry docks, 
and an up-to-date fire-fighting apparatus. Between thirty 
and forty warehouses have been erected for storing mer- 
chandise, and I noticed the most modern loading and 
unloading equipment. There are cranes operated by 
electricity, steam, and hand power, gigantic weighing 
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scales, and miles of railway track. Plans are under way 
for additional improvements that will entail the expendi- 
ture of thirteen million dollars more. These will include 
a new basin for river boats, a produce market on the 
wharves, a new dry dock, and additional dredging to make 
the harbour even deeper. 

The passenger and freight traffic that passes through 
Montevideo is enormous, for, like Buenos Aires, this 
city serves not only its own population, but also the 
country of which it is the commercial, financial, political, 
educational, and social centre. As far as these things 
are concerned, one might say that Buenos Aires is the 
Argentine and that Montevideo is Uruguay. 

More than four thousand vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of nine million tons, call at this port each year. 
This is a greater amount of shipping than passes through 
the Panama Canal. Of these vessels, about twenty-two 
hundred are ocean-going, and the remainder are river and 
coastal steamers and sailing craft. British ships com- 
prise almost half of the total ocean tonnage, with Italian, 
German, French, and American shipping ranking next. 

Until within the last few years a British-controlled 
line furnished the only passenger service between here 
and New York. This is the Lamport & Holt, which has 
a steamer going each way every two or three weeks. 
Now there are also fortnightly sailings of United States 
Shipping Board steamers operated by the Munson line. 
The steamers of both these companies are large and well- 
equipped, and have all the comforts of transatlantic 
liners. There are also first-class steamers leaving fre- 
quently for Europe. In addition to the boats running to 
and from Buenos Aires, river vessels go to the head of 
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navigation on the Uruguay, and others along the coast of 
Brazil. All the ships that pass through the Strait of 
Magellan call here, including those on their way to New 
Zealand and to the west coast of South America. 

Montevideo is the best place possible to learn something 
of the foreign commerce of Uruguay, for it handles ninety 
per cent. of all imports and exports of the country. This 
republic sells abroad almost twice as much as she buys 
from the rest of the world. England ranks as her best 
customer, with the United States a close second. Nine 
tenths of the exports are products of the live-stock indus- 
try, the largest single item being wool, which brought in 
about twenty-one million dollars in a recent year. Ger- 
many is the chief buyer of this commodity, although ten 
million dollars’ worth came to the woollen mills of our 
own United States, where Boston is the principal market. 
Frozen beef and mutton, meat extract, jerked beef, and 
hides also are shipped abroad in huge quantities. Of 
late many of the hides have been made into leather here 
in Montevideo, where the manufacture of boots and shoes 
is a growing industry. 

During the World War most of the trade of Uruguay was 
thrown into the lap of the United States. Up to that 
time Great Britain had invested more than two hundred 
and fifty million dollars in this country. It built or 
financed most of the railways and public utilities and had 
large interests in cattle ranches and packing plants. With 
the war, the British were obliged to discontinue their 
South American investments, and loans from France or 
Germany were of course out of the question. The Uru- 
guayans therefore turned to the United States for both 
money and merchandise. Our manufactures came into 
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great demand, and American firms took over many 
contracts for public improvements. Among the latter 
was the installation of water and sewage systems in the 
three cities of Salto, Mercedes, and Paysandu. 

In 1912 only about one tenth of Uruguay’s foreign pur- 
chases came from the United States, which was less than 
half of what were furnished by England. Ten years 
later our sales here had doubled, and were leading those 
of Great Britain by about two million dollars a year. To- 
day some of the most important things we sell to Uruguay 
are automobiles and accessories, lumber and other build- 
ing materials, and hardware. The cheaper makes of 
automobiles are most popular here, and since the govern- 
ment has been building new roads throughout the interior 
the motor-car business has been booming. The laws re- 
quire that every motor-car must be tried on the road by 
an Official inspector before it is turned over to the owner, 
and only such cars as have the approved safety appliances 
may be licensed. 

The government banks of Uruguay are now making 
long-term loans at five per cent. to finance the erection of 
new buildings throughout the country, and as a result 
there is a big demand for lumber, as well as for galvanized 
iron for roofing. More and more steel work is being used 
in the larger buildings, and the various public works 
under way also require structural steel. Fine wall papers 
are in demand for the homes of the well-to-do, and Amer- 
ican furniture and pianos have a good sale here. 

All over Uruguay the land is being gradually fenced, 
and there is a big demand for barbed and for woven 
wire. American machine tools and agricultural imple- 
ments are popular, and have largely crowded out English- 
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and German-made wares of this kind. The same is true 
of windmills, dairy implements, and washing machines. 

The establishment of United States business firms in 
Uruguay was really begun by Swift and Company, who 
built the first packing plant here. To-day there are a 
number of American branch houses in Montevideo, some 
of which have been in operation for years. They sell 
our cash registers, our standard makes of typewriters 
and adding machines, and a great deal of electrical ma- 
chinery. A famous sewing-machine company has its 
Uruguayan headquarters in Montevideo, with branch 
stores in all the chief towns of the interior, besides schools 
giving free instruction in operating its machines. There 
are American goods of all kinds in the stores of Monte- 
video, and of the merchandise in one department store 
eighty per cent. comes from our country. Most of the 
stores now use show cases that are imported largely 
from the United States. 

One of the biggest items in Uruguay’s purchases from 
abroad is coal, most of which has been coming from Wales. 
An American oil company does a big business in the im- 
portation of kerosene and gasoline, and all kinds of pe- 
troleum products are shipped in from the United States. 

There is an important market here for rolling stock 
and equipment, and for fuel oil to be used by the rail- 
way locomotives, many of which no longer burn coal or 
wood. Although Uruguay has now about sixteen hun- 
dred miles of track, it is still in the beginning of its railway 
development. The four principal systems, containing 
ninety per cent. of the total mileage, are controlled by the 
British, and the four smaller lines are government owned. 
The most important system in the country is the Central 
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Uruguay, which operates in the neighbourhood of a 
thousand miles of track. One of the branches of the Cen- 
tral connects with the Brazilian lines, thus affording an 
all-rail route from Montevideo to Rio de Janeiro. These 
two capitals are as far apart as London and Constanti- 
nople. The distance between them is just 1967 miles, 
and the running time is about four days. At the Bra- 
zilian frontier connection is made with the lines in the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul; the route then goes about 
a thousand miles northward to Sao Paulo, and finally 
over the Central Railroad of Brazil to Rio de Janeiro. 

In addition to controlling nine tenths of Uruguay’s 
railways, Great Britian is also an important factor in the 
finances of this republic. Uruguay is noted for its finan- 
cial stability, and its national credit is excellent in both 
Europe and the United States. Much of its public debt 
is held in Threadneedle Street, the Wall Street of London, 
and there are five British banking concerns here in Monte- 
video. The oldest and most important is the London 
& River Plate, which has branch agencies at Salto and 
Paysandu. There are also German and Spanish banks 
in Montevideo, and likewise a branch of the National 
City Bank of New York. A government loan of seven 
and a half million dollars was recently made through 
the latter, the money being used in railway construction, 
bridge and road building, and the installation of water- 
works in towns of the interior. 

The chief financial establishment in Uruguay is the 
Bank of the Republic, which is a government institution. 
This is the only bank in Uruguay that issues currency, 
and its notes now in circulation amount to about sixty- 
five million dollars. Besides its seven different estab- 
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lishments in Montevideo, this bank has thirty-seven 
branches throughout the republic. 

Another government-owned financial institution is the 
National Bank of Insurance, which has had almost a 
monopoly on the insurance business in the country since 
it was founded in 1912. Insurance companies then doing 
business in Uruguay were permitted to continue, but no 
new ones may be established. The government issues 
every kind of policy, from plate glass to fire, life, liability, 
and marine. 

Uruguay’s finances are on as solid a basis as those of 
any other South American country I| have yet visited. 
It has a gold standard but no national gold coins, although 
foreign gold is largely used. 

The Bank of the Republic issues notes for as little as 
fifty cents. The coins in circulation include silver dollars 
and half dollars, as well as nickel five-cent pieces about the 
size of our quarters. There are also two-cent and one- 
cent pieces, and the prices in the stores correspond. A 
thing is just as likely to cost six cents or twelve cents as 
five cents, a dime, or a quarter. | know a restaurant, 
for instance, where | can get a cup of good coffee for four 
cents and a plate of soup for twelve or fourteen. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
IN AND AROUND MONTEVIDEO 


N THE beauty and profusion of its flowers and shrubs 
Montevideo has been compared with the French 
Riviera, and a ride through its broad avenues and 
beautiful parks and playgrounds will readily prove 

that this is no exaggeration. In the heart of the city 
are more than a dozen delightful squares or plazas filled 
with flowers and trees, and along the ocean are pleasure 
grounds, parks, and bathing resorts. Connecting the 
downtown district with the suburbs are wide boulevards 
lined with handsome villas surrounded by gardens, and 
in many other streets are fine residences that cost fully as 
much as the homes of the wealthy in any of our own larger 
cities. The architecture is usually Spanish, although some 
of the newer buildings are of the French type. Many 
houses are made of stones quarried near Montevideo, and 
others are of brick covered with stucco and painted in the 
brightest of colours. In the older sections there are not 
a few large one-story residences built around patios. 
The oldest and perhaps the most delightful park in 
Montevideo is the Prado. It is a rolling expanse of 
great natural beauty, with wide-spreading lawns of velvety 
green, shady walks and drives, and charming little lakes 
and ponds on which lotus flowers are in bloom. The mild, 
balmy climate of Uruguay makes it possible to raise here 
the trees and flowers of both the temperate and the 
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Montevideo ts not so near the tropics as always to enjoy warm weather, 
yet it is only in recent vears that even the wealthiest people have had any 
heat in their otherwise palatial homes. 


[he beautiful Parque Urbano, with its lovely walks and waterways, its 
casino, and its adjoining bathing beach, is a favourite resort for Argentin- 
tans and Brazilians, as well as for the Uruguayans themselves. 
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tropical zones, and the park contains lofty palms, feathery 
bamboos, and shrubs of countless varieties. 

But most wonderful of all are the flowers! There are 
said to be eight hundred varieties of roses alone, and 
the ones I have seen are as gorgeous as those of Portland, 
Oregon, or of southern California. Elsewhere in the park 
are other flowers of every kind and colour, the familiar 
blossoms of our gardens at home growing side by side with 
the strange and exotic flowers of the tropics. Indeed, 
one can walk or ride for miles through the Prado and find 
new beauties at every step or turn of the wheel. 

One of the quaintest places I have found in Montevideo 
is its botanical garden, which is beyond the wide boule- 
vard of General Artigas, in what might be called the villa 
section of this capital. Besides flowers and plants from 
all over the world, it contains a zoo known as the Villa 
Dolores. This belonged formerly to a wealthy citizen 
who turned over all admission fees to charity and at his 
death bequeathed it to the city. The Villa Dolores 
covers perhaps ten or fifteen acres, and is cut up with 
wide walks along which are the houses and cages of the 
animals. At the entrance and among the real beasts are 
bronze or stone statues of lions, tigers, and wolves. Here 
a stone sheep seems to feed upon the green grass near lambs 
that really bleat, and there a stone dog sits on a rock in 
the midst of a lake, while birds of metal and stone are 
scattered about. 

One feature of this zoo makes it different from any other 
that I have seen elsewhere in the world. This is its animal 
cemetery, which is in a part of the gardens separated from 
the rest by a wrought-iron fence. The original owner 
was so much in love with his beasts that when his favour- 
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ites died he put up monuments over their graves, and 
often kept baskets and wreaths of flowers lying upon them. 

One monument that was carved out of stone represents 
two monkeys dressed as a man and a woman, standing 
upon a granite pedestal. At the foot of this monument 
I saw a wreath of immortelles and surrounding it is a 
garden of roses. Near by a stone likeness of a parrot 
keeps watch over the grave of a bird whose name was 
Pedro. 

Several of the statues are erected in memory of the 
favourite dogs of the owner. Above one grave ts a bull- 
dog, and over another is the stone image of a little black- 
and-tan terrier on a pedestal of bronze, around which were 
five baskets of flowers. On the pedestal I read the words: 
“To our Perrita Mignon.” Next to it is the grave of a 
hound, and beyond, on a pedestal of white marble, is the 
bronze statue of a poodle dog, with its name, Ali, and the 
date of its death carved in the stone. 

Among other monuments | noticed those of a tiger, a 
lion, and of deer, bears, and wolves. One great marble 
slab commemorates the death of a rooster. It is carved 
in bas relief with a crowing cock that probably resembles 
the bird that lies below. The cemetery has also a stone 
statue of Br’e’r Rabbit that shows the cunning animal 
standing on a block and pointing to a slab at his back 
upon which is engraved the word “‘Silencio.”” The bunny 
whose life it commemorates is buried below, and I saw by 
the inscription that he died just fifteen years ago. 

Another interesting park of Montevideo is the Parque 
Urbano, near which is the Parque Hotel, considered by 
many travellers to be the finest hostelry in South America. 
Connected with the hotel is the famous Casino, a minia- 
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ture Monte Carlo. Throughout the season it is always 
thronged with a gay crowd betting upon the roll of the 
marbles in the roulette wheels or upon the turn of the 
cards. Many of the gamblers are wealthy estancieros, 
and the amounts hourly won and lost are enormous. 
The bank gets a profit of about ten per cent. of all the 
money that goes over the table, and within a month and 
a half it has been known to make as much as two hundred 
thousand dollars. If I know my arithmetic, this would 
mean that practically two million dollars was played on 
the tables during that time. 

The Casino is licensed by law, under the proviso 
that the management must give half of the profits to 
the city and to certain charities. In other words, of that 
two hundred thousand dollars, about thirty thousand was 
spent for the poor, and seventy thousand went to the 
city to be used in building streets, parks, and other public 
improvements. The government grants a license also 
to the lottery of the Hospital of Charity, which, in thirty 
years, brought in more than fourteen million dollars for 
good works. 

In front of the Parque Urbano is the strip of beach 
known as Ramirez, and farther north is the bathing beach 
of Los Pocitos. These two places are the great seaside re- 
sorts of Uruguay, and during the hot season their hotels 
are filled with people from interior Uruguay, southern 
Brazil, and Argentina. Montevideo is only a night’s ride 
by steamer from Buenos Aires, and many Argentineans 
come here to take a chance on the wheel of fortune at the 
Casino as well as to escape from the hot winds that blow 
off the pampas and make their capital so much more un- 
comfortable in summer than this city. Also, living ex- 
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penses here are somewhat cheaper than at Mar del Plata, 
the seaside resort of the Argentine, and the beaches are 
better. 

I wish I could show you Los Pocitos, which for years 
was the most fashionable resort in Uruguay. It is not 
nearly so large as Atlantic City or Cape May, but the im- 
provements are far more substantial, and where we walk 
upon boards, the Uruguayans have well-decorated prome- 
nades of cement. Certain days of the week are supposed 
to be more fashionable than others, and at such times 
society is here on parade. The hotel-is right on the sea, 
without any dingy boarding houses surrounding it, and 
there are no merry-go-rounds,. candy-criers, or noisy 
peddlers to offend the person who wants peace and rest. 
Indeed, the place is so quiet that | am afraid it would not 
be at all to the liking of those who flock to the average re- 
sort in the United States. 

Ramirez beach is more democratic than Los Pocitos, and 
in the height of the season is crowded during the day and 
up to midnight. Another bathing place is at Capurro, 
west of the city, about which is a beautiful park that in 
winter is converted into a fashionable skating rink. The 
view from here, overlooking the port and the city, is es- 
pecially good. The fashionable days are Mondays and 
Fridays, and also Sunday afternoons, when there is always 
a concert. The new resort that has recently been built at 
Carrasco, beyond Los Pocitos, is now attracting the most 
exclusive group of people in the country. 

The bathers at these resorts dress and undress in little 
bathhouses that look much like overgrown dog kennels on 
wheels, with steps leading up to a door at the back. 
There are hundreds of them for hire standing in rows, 
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and any one can rent a house and a bathing suit for 
about twenty-five cents in United States money. Each 
house measures not more than three feet wide, six feet 
long, and six feet high, and is just large enough for one 
person to change his clothes. When you have your bath- 
ing suit on, an attendant hitches two mules to your house 
and hauls it down into the water so that you may step 
right into the sea in the most proper way. The house is 
then taken back to the beach, and comes for you when you 
are through with your swim. 

Men and women here do not parade up and down the 
beaches in scanty bathing suits, and until a few years ago 
they did not use the same beaches, except in family par- 
ties. Even to-day there are separate beaches here for 
men and for women, although the former strict conven- 
tions are being dispensed with, and ‘‘mixed”’ bathing is 
becoming more and more customary. Indeed, | find the 
social life of Uruguay of to-day quite different from what 
it was when I was first here. Then a girl never appeared 
on the streets without a chaperon. In the absence of 
her mother or an aunt she would take with her a servant 
girl of thirteen or fourteen, not because the latter was any 
earthly good as a guardian, but as a badge of respectabil- 
ity. Young unmarried men and women could not walk 
along the street together, chaperon or no chaperon, and 
for a pair of sweethearts to take a moonlight ride would 
not only have ruined the girl’s reputation, but would have 
resulted in the social ostracism of both. Indeed, a young 
man had little chance to learn anything about the tem- 
perament and tastes of a young woman before he was 
married to her. 

To-day the customs of courtship and marriage in fash- 
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ionable circles are practically the same as 1n our own coun- 
try. Where formerly a girl appeared in public only under 
strict chaperonage, she now drives her own motor-car 
about the city, and meets young men of her age in a more 
or less informal manner. She indulges in athletic sports, 
and is as enthusiastic a ‘‘rooter’”’ at a football game as 
any fair co-ed in the United States. Soccer football has 
become popular among the Uruguayans, and the horse 
races held by the Jockey Club are also largely attended 
by the smart set, although no other sport has yet entirely 
replaced the bull-fights that are still held from time to 
time. 

The Uruguayans are noted for their beautiful, cultured, 
and fashionably dressed women. They are of the Spanish 
type, tall and well formed. Scrawny girls are few, and the 
average maiden is well rounded and plump, although 
in later years she may take on too much adipose tissue. 
Most of the women have black hair and dark eyes, and 
their complexions are clear, dark, and rosy. As a rule, 
both young men and young women are alert, healthy, and 
full of animation. 

The women dress in the latest styles, and are wearing 
Paris models as soon as, if not before, they appear in New 
York. Indeed, the crowd on the Sarand{ any afternoon is 
quite as smartly dressed as that on Fifth Avenue. Many 
of you will be surprised to learn that the South American 
cities are among the best diamond markets of the world, 
and that at the opera and at official receptions greater 
fortunes in diamonds are displayed than is usual in our 
country. Indeed, the wearing of jewels is more common 
in Montevideo than in either New York or Washington. 

The men pay as much attention to their dress as the 
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women, and those of the upper classes never appear on the 
streets without looking as though they had just stepped 
from the proverbial bandbox. They are especially par- 
ticular to be correctly garbed upon every occasion. I am 
told that when one of our ministers wore yellow gloves in- 
stead of white ones at his presentation to the President of 
Uruguay, the incident formed a subject of society gossip 
for weeks afterward. 

Equal attention is paid to the social niceties of life, and 
on the streets there is always a great bowing and tipping 
of hats. The etiquette of the street is strictly observed. 
A man always walks next the curb when with a woman, 
and if two men are together the one with the higher rank 
is given the place of honour inside. | 

Montevideo has a great many people of enormous 
wealth, who are as well bred and as well educated as you 
will find anywhere. Many of them trace their descent 
from families that came to Uruguay hundreds of years 
ago. Their possessions are in city property, great estates, 
and herds of cattle and sheep. Upon their country places, 
where they entertain lavishly during the summer, they 
have vast rambling houses large enough to accommodate 
dozens of guests. In the winter they live in Montevideo 
in homes that are veritable palaces. 

Such houses were formerly as cold as the white marble in 
which they are finished. Until comparatively recently 
they had no artificial heat whatever, and during a cold 
snap at the time of my first visit to Uruguay I was re- 
ceived by a hostess dressed in furs, with her hands in a 
muff and her feet on a hot-water bottle. Men and 
women not infrequently wore overcoats and fur wraps 
during formal dinners. To-day all the newer houses, like 
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the hotels, have steam heating plants, and the others 
are heated by electricity. The electric light and power 
plant of Montevideo, owned by the government, furnishes 
the current at a low price, and there are many electric 
fans, stoves, and flatirons in use, most of them coming 
from the United States. 
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The bathing machines at Los Pocitos are little houses that are drawn 
down into the water by mules so that the bathers can step directly into the 
ocean and avoid violating Uruguayan conventions by walking across the 
beach in scanty costume. 


In addition to Montevideo’s seaside parks and pleasure resorts are a 
dozen or more plazas in the heart of the city, each of them a delightful 
oasis in the midst of stores and shops. This one is noted for its cathedral. 


The Uruguayan girl of to-day is as athletically inclined as her North 
American sister. She goes in for sports of all kinds herself, as well as 
being an enthusiastic attendant at the football games that have become so 
popular here. 


CHAPTER XIV 
AT TABLADA 


HAVE just returned from a visit to Tablada, the great- 
est cattle market in Uruguay. Montevideo is the 
Chicago of this republic, and Tablada is its stock 
yards. Cattle and sheep by the thousands are driven 
or shipped here for sale from all parts of Uruguay, as well 
as from the borders of Argentina and the edge of Brazil. 

Tablada is eight miles from Montevideo, and | made the 
trip there in company with the head of the Uruguay branch 
of Swift and Company. We started soon after daybreak, 
for the sales begin at five in the morning, and often thou- 
sands of cattle are sold before breakfast time in town. 
Leaving the city, our automobile was almost immediately 
out in the open unfenced country. Later the bellowing of 
cattle told us we were approaching Tablada, and soon we 
were in the midst of great herds of steers and flocks of 
sheep scattered over a space covering perhaps a hundred 
and sixty acres. There were no fences or enclosures, the 
animals being herded by gauchos, or cowboys. The cattle 
are driven here in droves of from fifty to a thousand head 
each, and come from small ranches as well as from great 
estancias that cover thousands of acres. 

Leaving our motor-car, we were given horses on which 
we rode about among the stock. Seven thousand steers, 
each bellowing like the great bull of Bashan, were to be 
sold. They were red, black, white, and spotted, and most 
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of them were long horned and rangy, much like our Texan 
cattle of a generation or so ago. They varied in age from 
three to six years, and weighed, on an average, from a 
thousand to thirteen hundred pounds. 

As we rode along | stopped to take photographs of the 
gauchos herding the cattle. These South American cow- 
boys give a picturesque touch to the Uruguayan land- 
scape. They are tanned brown by the sun, some dressed 
like the cowboys of our Western plains, and others wearing 
soft hats, divided skirts, and riding boots, over which 
they have on Jong white ponchos, often of fine wool, that 
float in the breeze as they dash about on their horses. 
Each carries a whip or a pole with a hook on the end with 
which he can drag a steer, if necessary. All their work is 
done upon horseback. They use great saddles with woolly 
sheepskins thrown over them and with stirrups as big 
around as a two-quart pail. The horses look like our 
Western broncos and are as well trained as polo ponies, 
wheeling and turning at a touch of the knee. 

I have seen many polo matches, but in none such riding 
as I saw at Tablada. These men sit their horses like cen- 
taurs and seem to have no mercy upon their mounts, 
driving the sharp spurs into their sides and using their 
quirts constantly. As the cattle ran this way and that, 
the gauchos dashed among them, and almost miraculously, 
it seemed to me, kept their herds together. If a steer got 
away, two gauchos followed and caught him, riding on 
each side of him and driving him through herd after herd 
until he was brought back to his place. 

The best cattle at Tablada are bought by packing 
companies that have frigorificos, or freezing plants, in Uru- 
guay ; the poorer grades go to the saladeros, where the meat 
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is made into jerked beef, most of which is shipped to the 
West Indies. The daily sales at Tablada usually run into 
large sums of money. Take, for instance, the herd of five 
hundred cattle that my companion bought for his plant at 
fifty dollars a head, or a total of twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Many other herds brought ten thousand dollars 
and upward. All together, the cattle I saw were worth 
from a quarter to a half million dollars on the hoof. 

It was interesting to watch the animals being weighed 
as they were sold. There are four great scales here, each 
thirty feet long and fifty feet wide, and they are balanced 
toanounce. From fifty to one hundred cattle are weighed 
at a time, the capacity of each set of scales being one 
hundred and ten thousand pounds. Often seven million 
pounds of beeves are weighed here in one day. Turn 
that into steaks, and you will have enough to give a meal 
to every man, woman, and child in New York and Boston. 
The registers of the scales are inside galvanized-iron sheds, 
and officials appointed by the city do the weighing. 

From Tablada | returned to Montevideo, and in the 
afternoon rode across the hills to the big frzgorifico owned 
by Swift and Company. It is near the harbour on a little 
peninsula extending out into the Rio de la Plata at the 
foot of the Cerro, and is so situated that the beef can be 
easily transferred from the packing house to the ocean 
steamers. 

I first visited the cattle pens, which are on a site swept 
by the breezes from the river. There were about five 
thousand animals in them, and while I was there the steers 
I had seen purchased in the morning arrived from Tablada. 
They were driven in by gauchos, who receive from the own- 
ers a few dollars per hundred for taking the cattle to 
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Montevideo and delivering them to the buyers. I saw some 
Shorthorns and Herefords, but most of the cattle in the 
pens were native bred or a cross between the native breeds 
and imported stock. There was one herd of a hundred 
Herefords that averaged, | judge, about thirteen hundred 
pounds each. They had been dehorned, and were fatter 
than any grass-fed animals one sees in the United States. 

The Swift frigorifico, which is a quarter of a mile from 
the cattle pens, is by far the largest in Uruguay. It has 
a capacity for handling more than eight hundred cattle 
and one thousand sheep daily, and does an annual business 
that runs into millions of dollars. The plant is a structure 
of concrete and galvanized iron covering several acres, and 
equipped with all the modern machinery found in our 
best American packing houses. The /frigorifico was es- 
tablished under a Uruguayan charter, but it is operated 
with American capital and entirely according to American 
methods. The managers and many of the foremen are 
Americans trained in Chicago and other packing centres 
of the United States, but the bulk of the several hundred 
workers, men and women, are Uruguayans. There are 
some Germans and Scandinavians, and not more than 
fifty Americans. The average American labourer does not 
stay long. Usually he has come to South America to see 
the country, and he works only until he can get enough 
money to move on. The Uruguayan, as a rule, does not 
like to work in the freezing rooms, and prefers any other 
place, provided it is warm. He can do anything on horse- 
back, and will ride on the gallop ten miles without com- 
plaining, but if he is asked to walk a mile he will think it a 
hardship. 

The Swift plant is one of the several foreign-owned 
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Mr. Carpenter got a close view of Uruguay’s great cattle industry by 
riding over one of the big ranches in company with a gaucho, or cowboy. 
Live stock is the chief form of wealth in this rich little republic. 


The great flocks of sheep that graze on the vast prairies of Uruguay 
yield a wool clip that brings in from twenty to thirty million dollars a year 
and leads all other exports in value. 
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meat-freezing plants in Uruguay, the others belonging to 
Armour and Company, Morris and Company, and to an 
English concern. The Armour interests have also another 
frigorifico just over the line from the town of Rivera in 
northern Uruguay. This plant, though in Brazil, ships 
practically its entire output to Montevideo for export or 
local consumption. All together, these frigorificos kill 
three or four hundred thousand cattle a year for export, 
and ship meat products and hides all over the world. 

During my walk through the factory I asked the man- 
ager question after question about the Uruguayan meat- 
packing industry. It seems that only twenty-five per 
cent. of all the beef is good enough for chilling or freezing, 
and that the rest has to be canned or “‘jerked.”” Never- 
theless, it would take an expert to detect the difference 
between our steaks and the best Uruguayan product if 
the two were sold side by side. 

The meat here is just as carefully handled as in the 
United States. The government enforces rigid sanitary 
rules in the packing houses, all stock is inoculated against 
disease, and care is taken that only good meat is shipped 
abroad. The best beef is equal to any from the grass-fed 
cattle of our country, although it is not so good as that we 
get from steers fattened on corn, nor is it so good as the 
alfalfa-fed beef of Argentina. Indeed, its alfalfa gives 
Argentina a great advantage over its neighbours. It has 
millions of acres in this crop, and the cattle fattened on it 
produce meat that compares well with our corn-fed beef. 
Much of the meat of Kansas and Nebraska is raised on 
alfalfa, which has been an important factor in making 
those states great cattle regions. In Iowa and Illinois, 
where clover is fed with the corn, I am told it takes one 
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third longer to fatten a steer than it does in Kansas. As 
to Uruguay, it is not an alfalfa country. The soil does 
not seem to be fitted for that crop, although the native 
grasses are excellent. 

When I asked him how thickly Uruguay was stocked and 
whether it could feed many more animals than it now has, 
the manager replied that the number could be consider- 
ably increased. He said that the quality of the beef is be- 
ing greatly improved by the importation of blooded stock. 
Until ten or fifteen years ago little attention was paid to 
the buying of high-priced bulls for breeding purposes. 
Then prize stock was brought in from Argentina, and now 
breeding animals, especially Herefords and Shorthorns, are 
being purchased also in the United States and England. 

Hereford cattle have been found to make the best cross 
with the native stock of Uruguay. The grasses here are 
rather thin, and consequently a larger area of grazing 
land per head is needed. The Herefords, being lighter 
than Shorthorns, are better adapted for walking long 
distances in feeding. The average steer of Uruguay is 
not so fat as is required of beef stock in the United States, 
and much of the lean meat is made into jerked beef. 

This jerked beef is known here as tasajo, and making it 
was for a long time the chief meat industry of the pampas. 
Although the amount manufactured has been growing 
smaller each year since 1900, at the height of the industry 
seven hundred thousand cattle were annually slaughtered 
for jerked beef in Uruguay alone, the product selling for 
more than six million dollars. One of the largest buyers 
of this meat was Brazil, which formerly had few cattle of 
its own. During the World War both Argentina and 
Uruguay sent practically all their jerked beef to Europe. 
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Thus Brazil was cut off from its supply and obliged to 
develop a meat industry of its own to supply its needs. 
As a consequence, the Brazilian demand for Uruguayan 
beef has now greatly decreased. Large amounts of tasajo 
still go to Cuba and Porto Rico, and some is bought by 
Portugal and Spain. 

In making tasajo, the meat is stripped from the bones 
and cut into portions of the size desired for the market. 
It is first soaked in brine, and then piled up and well cov- 
ered with salt. Later it is hung up like clothes on a line and 
dried. After it has been exposed to the sun for from four 
to six days it is as hard as stone and ready for packing. 

Another important meat product of Uruguay is beef 
extract. Much of the world’s supply of this food comes 
from the great factory of the Liebig Company at Fray 
Bentos on the Uruguay River. This establishment, 
founded in 1865, slaughters about one hundred and fifty 
thousand head of cattle a year, and is noted all over the 
world for the excellence of its product. It has its own 
ranches in Uruguay and in Paraguay, and in its factory 
keeps a corps of chemists, dietitians, and engineers, who 
see that everything is done in the most modern and sani- 
tary way. To raise the standard of living among its 
hundreds of employees, the Liebig Company has built 
here a town of model homes, with school and playgrounds 
for the children. 

With the importation of better breeding stock, the 
development of a dairy industry has been begun in Uru- 
guay. One dairy farm here covers an area of something 
like fifteen thousand acres, and has five thousand milch 
cows on it. Its creameries, equipped with steam-driven 
machinery, are of the most modern type. 
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URING the last week I have spent much of my 
time in the national Department of Industries, 
talking with the government officials about the 
new movements forthe development of Uruguay 

and its people. The department has a special bureau of 
information and publicity that is quite as efficient as those 
of our government at Washington. This bureau has in 
its files all kinds of photographs and charts showing the 
progress of Uruguay along every line, as well as exhaustive 
reports printed in both Spanish and French. It has ex- 
hibit rooms in which are kept samples of all the natural 
products and manufactures of Uruguay, and it is making 
moving pictures that are shown throughout the republic, 
and also exhibited in other countries to attract immi- 
grants. Uruguay has its scientists, engineers, and agricul- 
tural experts travelling in Europe and the United States 
in search of new ideas for developing its resources. It 
has also imported some of the best brains of other coun- 
tries to help in this work. 

During the last several years the government has mani- 
fested a strong tendency toward state socialism, and many 
industries are now being operated as government monop- 
olies. I have already mentioned the national insurance 
company that is gradually absorbing the business of the 
commercial firms, and have spoken of the government- 
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The National Art Museum in Montevideo is but one of the many evi- 
dences of the interest of the Uruguayan government in promoting the cul- 
tural progress as well as the industrial and commercial development of the 
country. 


In the special schools for tubercular and physically inferior children, 
classes are held in the open air, where, in addition to the three R’s, the 
pupils are taught all kinds of handiwork. 
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owned banks. The State owns also all the interior tele- 
graph lines, the electric-lighting plants in the twelve chief 
cities and towns, and the sanitary works of Montevideo, 
Paysandu, Salto, and Mercedes. It has inaugurated the 
eight-hour working day and has passed laws providing for 
old-age pensions and employees’ compensation in case of 
accident. At one time there was even talk of its taking 
over the meat-packing establishments and having the 
farmers sell their cattle, hogs, and sheep directly to the 
government for slaughter and export. 

As the chief wealth of Uruguay is in its grazing and farm 
lands, the government is particularly interested in bring- 
ing in new seeds, promoting the best methods of farming, 
and encouraging the introduction of all kinds of modern 
implements. With this in view, it has had agricultural 
experts from the United States and Europe study the soil 
and teach the people how to make the most of its possibili- 
ties. About a hundred and fifty miles from Montevideo 
is a thousand-acre experiment farm, where trial plantings 
are made of all crops that seem suited to Uruguay’s soil and 
climate. Here in Montevideo there is a bureau to which 
farmers can send samples of the soil on their lands and 
receive free advice on how to treat it and what it will grow 
best. Another government agency, called the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Defence, leads in the war against in- 
sect pests. 

Regular exhibitions are held in Montevideo for the en- 
couragement of horticulture, and there are conferences for 
bettering living and working conditions on ranches and 
farms. These are attended by delegates from all of the 
rural societies of the republic. A national cattle exposi- 
tion is held annually at Montevideo, and another at Salto 
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in the heart of the cattle country. At one such exposition 
seven hundred prizes were awarded, among them two of 
three and four thousand dollars respectively, which went 
to the owners of two thoroughbred bulls. One animal 
was a Shorthorn that weighed 1807 pounds, and the other a 
Hereford tipping the beam at 1587 pounds, although it 
was only twenty months old. 

To continue the work of building new highways and 
keeping in repair those already built, the government has a 
public road bureau that has supervised the construction 
of many macadamized and other hard-surfaced roads. 
The State also is building and improving bridges through- 
out the republic, and is encouraging in every way the 
betterment of transportation facilities. 

At present there are comparatively few small land hold- 
ings in Uruguay. Many of the property owners have tens 
of thousands of acres, and some fifty thousand or more. 
The government, in order to encourage closer settlement, 
is buying up large tracts and colonizing them. It has 
already sold thousands of acres in small patches to home- 
steaders, and in addition some foreign countries are pur- 
chasing lands on which to found colonies. This will lead 
eventually to many of the big estancias being divided. 

The greater part of Uruguay is treeless, especially in the 
central and southern sections of the republic, where the 
best farming lands are located. The government is now 
encouraging tree planting and forest development. It has 
inaugurated an arbour day somewhat like that of the 
United States, which is celebrated every year with the 
planting of more than fifty thousand trees. The govern- 
ment has a nursery that grows the best varieties of shade 
trees and timber trees, and offers prizes to promote their 
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planting by farmers. In one year two landowners won 
ten thousand dollars each, and a number of others were 
awarded smaller prizes. Of the millions of trees that have 
been set out, most are eucalyptus, pines, poplars, acacias, 
and paradise trees. In addition to the young trees that 
are sold by the government nursery, many are given away, 
and in one year two hundred thousand shade trees were 
distributed among the various cities and towns. In 
Montevideo many of the streets are shaded with syca- 
mores, which seem to be well suited to this climate. 
Among the other big undertakings of the government 
was the investigation of the mineral wealth of the country 
by geologists brought from the United States. Up to 
that time Uruguay had never been thoroughly prospected, 
although minerals of great value had been known to exist 
here. Several gold mines are now being worked in the 
northern part of the republic, and coal and salt have 
been found in certain sections. There are also silver, 
copper, and lead, and great deposits of mica and graphite. 
In order to conserve Uruguay’s metals for domestic con- 
sumption, a law has been passed prohibiting their export. 
More than three hundred varieties of white, red, and 
pink marble, all of fine quality, are found in the republic, 
while sandstone and a red and green porphyry also occur. 
When plans for the new national legislative palace at 
Montevideo were approved, the government appropriated 
two hundred thousand dollars to buy native sandstone 
and marble to be used in its construction. A company 
has been organized to develop the green marble deposits, 
and a firm with a capital of a half million dollars is now 
making Portland cement, which Uruguay formerly had to 
import. The country has quarries of roofing slate, and 
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others from which are obtained semi-precious stones, such 
as agates, amethysts, topazes, and jasper. 

Another line of investigation that was carried on in 
Uruguay under American auspices some years ago was the 
study of its fisheries, which led to the development of the 
fishing industry along modern lines. The cities of Mon- 
tevideo and Buenos Aires, although they are near some of 
the best fishing grounds of South America, were formerly 
poorly supplied with this food. An expert of the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries was brought down here and 
organized a fisheries institute at Punta del Este, which is 
about six hours by rail from Montevideo. Asa result, the 
fisheries are now systematically directed, and the govern- 
ment has established fish hatcheries and owns a fleet of 
fishing boats. The fisheries institute has also under its 
supervision the catching of seals, which may develop into 
animportant industry. Inthe meantime, a local company 
has invested a large sum in fishing boats, and has built a 
canning and cold-storage plant on an island near Monte- 
video. It brings to the capital for daily sale in the open 
market at least one half of the fish now consumed and 
sells them at prices fixed semi-annually by the govern- 
ment. 

But do not think that all the activities of the Uruguayan 
government are along industrial lines. Take, for instance, 
what is being done in the field of education. At Monte- 
video is a university that has faculties in law, medicine, 
social science, engineering, and architecture. Two groups 
of new buildings were recently added to it at a cost of two 
million dollars. One of them, the administration building, 
covers an entire block. It contains the national library 
and also a law library of thirty thousand volumes. The 
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university has now more than three hundred professors 
and almost two thousand students. 

Montevideo has schools of agriculture and veterinary 
service, a national school of commerce, and outside the 
city are military and naval schools. The latter stand in 
grounds thirty acres in extent, and, besides the usual 
dormitories, have a casino and a large hall for entertain- 
ments. In the gymnasium is a swimming tank with a 
water area of about one third of an acre. The govern- 
ment has established also a school of aviation, equipped 
with workshops as well as planes. 

The elementary schools also are conducted along modern 
lines. Practically every school building is provided with 
a well-equipped playground where athletic contests are 
held, and the children are instructed in physical culture 
according to modern methods. Boys and girls study to- 
gether in the classrooms, which in appearance are not un- 
like ours. In addition to their studies, the pupils are 
taught handiwork. [| remember seeing one class in sewing 
where girls of ten and twelve were doing beautiful embroid- 
ery and other fine needlework under the direction of a 
teacher. The standard of intelligence is high, and the 
pupils seem to learn as quickly as our children do. There 
is still a large percentage of illiteracy in Uruguay, but this 
is being rapidly decreased since attendance at the primary 
schools has been made compulsory. 

Women as well as men are taking part in the industrial 
and educational movements in Uruguay. Notwithstand- 
ing that for generations the gentler sex of this country led 
a sheltered and restricted existence, the new woman has 
now made her appearance here as elsewhere, and she is 
participating in all kinds of activities. Many of the 
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women of Uruguay are engaged in teaching school. Some 
are employed in the government offices, not a few are 
learning to be telegraph operators, and others are begin- 
ning to take business positions. They are employed in the 
shops and stores, and some are farming and raising stock. 
For the purpose of encouraging women and girls to take an 
interest in poultry raising, the National Stock and Agricul- 
tural Society offers prizes for the best-managed and best- 
equipped poultry farm, for the largest egg production, and 
for the finest specimens of thoroughbred fowls. 

Women were active in securing the passage of the law 
providing separate quarters for juveniles in all prisons, and 
also in obtaining for illegitimate children legal recognition 
and the right to inherit a share of the property of their 
parents. They have aided in the establishment of in- 
dustrial schools and of schools for women, and take part 
in all sorts of charitable work. On New Year’s Day they 
distribute toys to thousands of poor children in Monte- 
video. 

Montevideo has all kinds of asylums and hospitals for 
the poor, as well as for those who can afford to pay. There 
are baby hospitals equipped with incubators and every 
other modern facility for caring for infants. There is also 
a foundling asylum with several hundred wet nurses always 
on hand, and a laboratory to which nursing mothers can 
come and have their milk measured and tested, and learn 
what to do in case it is deficient. 

Indeed, Uruguay is one of the most advanced of all 
countries in matters of public health. Its laboratories 
producing vaccines for the prevention of smallpox and 
other contagious diseases are of the most sanitary and 
modern type. The government helps support the Red 
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Cross, and on one day eighty thousand dollars was con- 
tributed by the people for the fight against tuberculosis. 
In many of the schools soup is served every day to the 
children at government expense, and there are special 
schools for tubercular pupils where the classes are held in 
the patios, or open courts. 

The most remarkable thing about the progress of Uru- 
guay is the fact that it has been accomplished in spite of 
recurring revolutions in earlier periods. For two centuries 
Portugal and Spain fought for the possession of Uruguay, 
and this little country was occupied first by one, then by 
the other, of those two European powers. Even after it 
had rebelled against Spain and declared its independence 
it was forcibly annexed to Brazil and held by the Portu- 
guese for several years longer. Its final freedom was won 
and its constitution adopted in 1830, with General Rivera 
as its first president. It enjoyed only a brief period of 
peace, for when Rivera was succeeded five years later by 
General Oribe, a civil war broke out between the followers 
of the two men. Oribe had the support of the wealthy land- 
owners, while the following of Rivera was largely from the 
middle classes. 

The adherents of General Rivera soon became known as 
the Colorados because of the scarlet pennants they carried 
into battle, and also, perhaps, because their leader never 
rode anything but a bay horse. General Oribe, on the 
other hand, had a white charger and his soldiers carried 
white banners. They, therefore, were called Blancos. 
The political parties thus founded have survived in Uru- 
guay to this day. The Reds have been most in power, 
but when out of office the Whites have always been an 
active opposition party. Political feeling between the 
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two factions still runs so high that even to-day, | am told, 
a red necktie is about as popular among the Blanco element 
as an orange banner would be in the south of Ireland. 

Rivera finally succeeded in defeating Oribe and regain- 
ing the presidency, whereupon the latter turned to Ar- 
gentina for help. It was in this war between the Reds and 
the combined forces of the Whites and those of the Argen- 
tine dictator, Rosas, that Giuseppe Garibaldi, the great 
Italian patriot and liberator, took part. His sympathies 
were entirely with the Reds, and when he later returned to 
Italy and led his own soldiers against the Austrians in 
1848 he adopted the same flaming colour for his men, the 
famous Garibaldian “red shirts.” 

In Uruguay, in the meantime, first one party was over- 
thrown by force, and then the other. The political history 
of the republic became a series of insurrections and up- 
risings, and continued so until not many years ago. 

At the time of my first trip to Uruguay the country was 
in the throes of a revolution. During that visit I spent an 
evening at the president’s palace. The occasion was one 
of his weekly receptions, and the wealth, culture, and 
beauty of the capital were present. I might add the 
courage, for the reception was held under unusual condi- 
tions. There were soldiers at the door to scrutinize every 
guest as he entered, and on the roof were stationed Gat- 
ling guns and small cannon. 

The president of Uruguay at that time was in daily 
danger.of assassination. He realized that he was living 
upon a political volcano, and never appeared anywhere 
without an armed guard. When he went from his home 
to his office he had ten outriders on white horses in front 
of and behind his carriage. He had formerly been vice- 
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ship. 


A quarter century ago Santos rivalled Guayaquil in Ecuador as a pest 
hole of disease. To-day it is one of the cleanest cities of the tropics, and, 
next to Rio, the chief port of the republic of Brazil. 
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president, and had come into the presidency following the 
assassination of the chief executive. Upon the expira- 
tion of his term he had managed to remain in office and 
to make himself dictator of the republic. 

A few months before my arrival a revolution was plan- 
ned to overthrow him, and had it not been for the lack of 
codperation between the conspirators he probably would 
have been killed. As it was, the plot failed because the 
man who was to cut the telephone wires into the city did 
not do so. Asa result, the president was notified as soon 
as the revolutionary forces started for Montevideo, and 
the leaders of the insurrection were forced to retreat. 

To-day the era of revolution seems to be over, due in 
large part to the reforms made in election laws. Also, the 
executive power is not vested wholly in the president, but 
is divided between him and the National Administrative 
Council. The latter consists of nine members, six of 
whom are from the majority party and three from the 
largest minority. The president cannot be reélected to 
office until eight years after his first term. Formerly this 
period of ineligibility was for only four years, or one term, 
and not infrequently a political party would elect a suc- 
cessor who could be relied upon to hold the office until 
the predecessor was elig ble for reélection. Occasionally, 
however, the successor would prove intractable, and once 
he had the reins of government in his hands would proceed 
to put into force his own ideas. 
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SANTOS, THE WORLD'S GREATEST COFFEE PORT 


AM in Santos, the great coffee port of Brazil. In 
leaving Uruguay I have come from a Spanish-speaking 
country to a land where Portuguese is the national 
language. Also, | have come from the smallest re- 
public in South America to what is, next to Canada, the 
largest country on the whole American continent. | 
might give its size in square miles, but figures slip out of 
the mind as water slides off the traditional duck’s back. 
Actually, Brazil is greater than the United States, not 
including Alaska. It is fifteen times as big as France, and 
almost three hundred times as big as Belgium. It has 
more land than all Oceania, including the continent of 
Australia, and is more than twice as large as Argentina. 
Brazil has almost half of all the land in South America, 
and touches every country on this continent except Chile. 
It is so wide from east to west that if it were laid on the 
United States it would extend from New York to far be- 
yond Denver, and so long from north to south that from 
its northernmost point it is no farther to New York than 
to the borders of Uruguay. It has a continuous coastline 
of four thousand miles, and a climate ranging from that of 
the hot equatorial forests along the Amazon to the tem- 

perate uplands of the Parana. 
My first visit to Santos was made in 1808, when this 
city was called by sailors the “white man’s grave.” Like 
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Guayaquil, on the west coast of South America, it reeked 
with yellow fever. The captain on the Royal Mail 
steamer on which I came from Montevideo urged me not 
to stop here, but to continue my voyage to Rio de Janeiro 
and to come back to southern Brazil by rail when the 
worst of the epidemic was over. 

Santos was for years one of the most unhealthful cities 
in the world. It was seldom free from yellow fever, and 
during the four years from 1889 to 1893 the epidemics 
were so severe and so devastating that many of its inhabi- 
tants advocated abandoning the town entirely. The ship- 
ping lines that made the city a port of call were afraid of 
its dangers, and one steamship company even bought an 
island some distance out from the mainland as a place for 
its sailors to stay while the vessels were discharging their 
cargo and reloading. Other ships did not allow their men 
to go ashore; nevertheless, yellow fever killed hundreds of 
sailors each year. During one epidemic forty-three Brit- 
ish vessels lay idle in the harbour, with every member 
of their crews dead or dying. 

But let me describe my visit of a quarter of a century 
ago to what was then known as a harbour of death. As 
| approached the city, the air was soft, moist, and warm, 
the ocean was a bilious green, and smoky clouds hung 
low, as if to provide shrouds. All Nature was gloomy, 
and the surroundings made me feel as though I were, in- 
deed, coming toa city of the dead. As the steamer moved 
slowly up the channel, rising and falling with the waves, 
even the sound of the engine seemed muffled and hushed. 

As we drew nearer, I could see bright-coloured buildings 
lining the shore, some shaded by palm trees, whose long fan- 
like leaves hung listlessly down. Behind the city a rim of 
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mountains loomed up against the sky, and immediately in 
front of us was a forest of masts and funnels. The harbour 
was filled with ships; they were from Norway, England, 
Italy, and the United States, and nearly every one of them 
was loading coffee. My own steamer cast anchor some dis- 
tance from shore, and | arranged with a bare-footed Portu- 
guese to take me and my luggage to the custom house and 
thence to the station, as I was leaving at once for the city 
of Sido Paulo in the mountains beyond. As I rode up the 
harbour in his little boat my nostrils were assailed by a 
sour, stagnant odour that rose from the surface of the water. 
“Yellow fever,” said the boatman, as he put his fingers to 
his nose. Needless to say, | did not care to linger long 
here, and with the aid of my halting Portuguese and a 
piece of silver urged the boatman to make greater speed 
to shore and my waiting train to Sao Paulo. 

To-day Santos is as healthful as any city in the tropics. 
Since landing from the Montevideo steamer | have been 
glad to spend several days in going about the city and 
visiting the great coffee warehouses and docks. In the 
sanitation movement that finally swept all of tropical 
South America, Santos was made free from yellow fever. 
The swamps about the water-front were drained or filled 
in to destroy the mosquito-breeding places, a new drainage 
system was installed, and pipes were laid to the mountains 
to bring down a supply of pure water. Santos also has 
deepened its harbour so that passengers and freight can 
be landed directly upon the wharves, has built three miles 
of quays, and has practically reconstructed the business 
section of the city. Most of the streets are now paved 
with asphalt, and concrete sidewalks have been laid. 

Santos is really built on an island separated from the 
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the chief port of entry for the wealthy state of Sao Paulo and an important 
receiving point for European immigrants. 


In addition to the fine bathing and boating it offers the Santistas, the 
beach of Guaraja is so hard and smooth that it 1s used as a motor boulevard 
and is occasionally the scene of automobile races. 
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mainland by a narrow channel, Across the bay of Sao 
Vicente, on which it faces, is the popular resort of Guaraja, 
which is reached by ferry and electric car. Between the 
waterfront and the avenue of the Fifteenth of November 
are the narrow streets of the old city, lined with two- and 
three-story buildings painted in the gay colours found all 
through Latin America. Farther back from the shore, 
along wider streets and boulevards, are the homes of the 
wealthy. There are also many of the prosperous coffee 
dealers of Santos living in the cooler city of Sao Paulo 
fifty miles inland, and going back and forth by train or 
motor-car. For this reason the business day here is short, 
most of the buying and selling of coffee being done between 
the hours of ten and four. 

Santos has trebled in population since my first visit. 
It has now more than one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and is still growing. With its clubs, theatres, banks, and 
stores, it is thoroughly modern and up-to-date, and the 
Santistas, as its people are called, have made it an edu- 
cational and social as well as a business centre. One of 
its most interesting buildings is a theatre with what might 
be called a telescopic roof. This roof is so made that sec- 
tions of it can be moved back by electricity, and the touch 
of a button will transform the theatre into an open-air 
auditorium. The patio of the Pan American Union build- 
ing in Washington has a similar roof. 

It is as the leading coffee port of the world that Santos 
has become internationally famous. About one half of 
all the coffee consumed in the western hemisphere passes 
through here, and the total amount the city ships each 
year is more than is handled by any other half-dozen ports 
in the world put together. The greatest coffee-growing 
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area on earth is the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo, from the 
vast plantations of which railways converge to the city 
of the same name. Santos is the ocean gateway of this 
region, through which all the coffee grown there is ex- 
ported. 

Everywhere I go in Santos I see and hear nothing but 
coffee, coffee, coffee. The town was built with it, as it 
were, and the fortunes of the Santistas rise and fall with 
its price. Even the street traffic is little else but coffee. 
Huge trucks piled high with bags move this way and 
that; heavy carts similarly loaded are hauled by mules; 
and coloured men and white go hither and thither through 
the streets with great bags of it on their shoulders. 

As the coffee comes here from the plantations it is in the 
form of green beans of different sizes and shapes, some 
good and some bad, all mixed together. Before they can 
be exported they have to be separated and graded. This 
is done in a number of establishments, two of the largest 
of which belong to an American. The owner took me 
through them. I saw the coffee carried to the top of the 
building, from where it descends by gravity through one 
electrically operated machine after another, which in turn 
take out the dirt and foreign matter and sort the beans ac- 
cording to size. 

After the beans are graded, a sample from every ship- 
ment, no matter how large or how small, is roasted and 
tasted. This process is so important that coffee tasting 
has developed into a profession in which there are many 
men who do nothing else. The result of the roasting and 
tasting determines the grade of the coffee, which in turn 
forms the basis of the price it will bring in the United 
States. 
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During my stay in Santos I have visited some of the 
great coffee-exporting houses. One of these is owned by 
the Arbuckle Company. The walls of its sampling rooms 
are covered with shelves containing specimens of the coffee 
recently tested. The manager told me that one of the 
best samples was three years old, and said that coffee im- 
proves by aging, its flavour being much finer when it has 
been kept for several years. 

I next went into the tasting room. On one side of it 
was a stove with many small gas-heated ovens, each 
just large enough to contain one or two samples of coffee. 
Fifteen samples were tested while I was there. In each 
case the green beans were put into an oven and the gas 
turned on to give the exact temperature desired. From 
time to time a spoonful of them was taken out to be ex- 
amined, as either too little or too much roasting results in 
a bitter flavour. When they were of just the right colour, 
showing that they had been sufficiently roasted, enough 
beans were weighed out of each sample to brew one cup. 
This was carefully done in order that the amount of coffee 
should in all cases be just the same in proportion to the 
quantity of water. 

After being ground, each sample was put into a small 
cup, and boiling water poured on it. This was allowed 
to stand a few moments, and then the tasting began. The 
taster took a teaspoonful of coffee out of the first cup, held 
it in his mouth a few seconds, and then spat it out into 
a great brass cuspidor as high as my waist. As he did so, 
he took the ticket on the sample and indicated thereon that 
the coffee was up to the standard of its grade. 

Before tasting another cupful, he washed the spoon care- 
fully, telling me that this was necessary in order that it 
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might not carry the aroma of the first sample. The second 
sample was not so good as it should have been, and the 
taster turned down the corner of the ticket to show that it 
should be put in a lower grade. He then rewashed the 
spoon, and went on with sample after sample, deciding as 
to the value and quality of each. 

The tasters are noted for their remarkable ability to de- 
tect the slightest differences in flavour in the coffee they 
sample. I have been told of one who will not allow to- 
bacco in any form to be smoked in the room where he 
works, for he says the smell of the smoke affects his sense 
of taste. The other day this man had something like one 
hundred varieties to pass upon. He had sampled three or 
four cups when he said that someone had been smoking a 
cigarette. The clerks were called up and questioned, but 
every one of them denied the charge. The taster then 
returned to his work but again stopped, insisting that there 
was cigarette smoke somewhere about. The clerks were 
just as insistent in their denials, and finally one of them 
said he would go outside and see if there was any tobacco 
smoke near by. He finally went to the boiler room be- 
low, where he found that the engineer had smoked a 
cigarette that morning and that some of the smoke had 
probably passed up through the floor, in which was a knot- 
hole no larger than the end of my thumb. 

Everywhere | have been in Brazil I have found excellent 
coffee in the restaurants and hotels. It is served in small 
cups, and is commonly taken without cream or milk. 
An authority on making it tells me that the beans should 
be newly roasted, and neither underdone nor burned. 
They must be ground fine and placed in a clean cotton 
bag. Freshly boiling water is then poured through the 
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Day after day, from one year’s end to the other, steady streams of bags 
of coffee, carried on the heads of brawny workmen as well as on endless belt 
conveyors, flow from the great warehouses of Santos to the ocean steamers 
beside its docks. 


The best-paying railway in all South America is the short line that con- 
nects the port of Santos with the coffee-growing regions behind the moun- 
tains, and down which one third of all the coffee used in the world is 
shipped to the coast. 
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bag for from three to five minutes, care being taken to 
see that the coffee pot is kept hot during the pouring. 

[ am told also that the only way to be sure of getting the 
best coffee is to buy it green and roast and grind it your- 
self. A great deal of the ground coffee sold in our grocery 
stores is adulterated. You can usually tell if this is the 
case by throwing some of it into a glass of water. The 
pure coffee will float on top, while any material used as 
adulterant will sink. If coffee has been ‘“‘touched up”’ 
by indigo, as is sometimes done to give it a darker shade, 
it will discolour tepid water. 

There are factories all over the world making imitation 
coffees or coffees that are more or less adulterated. There 
were fifteen hundred such establishments in Europe before 
the World War, and with the higher prices of real coffee 
since then the number has probably increased. In the 
United States chicory root is perhaps the best-known 
coffee substitute and adulterant, although cereals and veg- 
etables also are used. 

As the coffee beans come from the plantation they are 
usually a rich olive green in colour, acquiring more or less 
of a yellow tinge as they age. They are rough rather than 
smooth, and all that go to the United States are exported 
in their natural condition. Some countries, however, 
want their coffee polished, and others have what we con- 
sider peculiar fancies as to taste and colour. For this 
reason some of the coffee of Brazil is sent to Rio, where 
there are several factories that shine the beans as a house- 
wife shines her silver, or else paint them indifferent colours. 
For instance, the coffee for South America is darkened, the 
green beans being run through a machine in which is a 
coloured powder that gives them the desired shade. Some 
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countries like their coffee yellow, and others think that 
the green should be brighter than the shade provided by 
Nature. All these preferences are satisfied by the use 
of colouring matter, which may or may not weaken the 
quality of the product. As for me, I like my coffee as the 
Lord paints it. 

All Brazilian coffee is exported in bags of standard size 
that hold one hundred and thirty-two pounds each. At 
the wharves are great warehouses lining the water-front 
for a mile or more and covering acres. They are packed 
from floor to roof with such bags of coffee piled up like 
cordwood. At one of the warehouses | saw the bags being 
loaded on a steamer by an endless belt like those used to 
move wheat about in grain elevators. By this method the 
bags are not touched from the time they are dropped upon 
the belt until they are stowed away in the hold. As they 
move through the air they seem to be alive, and look like 
gigantic seals crawling along. 

Taking out my watch to count the speed of the men 
loading the coffee on the belts, I saw that they dropped the 
bags at the rate of one every second. The amount loaded 
hourly was almost eight thousand pounds, and every 
twelve hours something like one hundred thousand pounds 
of coffee was transferred to the ship by each of the belts. 
At times more than fifty million pounds of coffee has been 
loaded at Santos in a single day, or an amount sufficient 
to give every man, woman, and child in the United States 
one half pound. 

The coffee is carried to the steamers also on the backs of 
men, who form a steady stream all day between ware- 
houses and ships. The workers go on the trot. Some 
carry their one hundred and thirty-two pound loads on 
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their shoulders against the back of the neck; others raise 
the bags to the top of the head, holding the ends with their 
hands as they run up the gangplank. These men are 
great lusty fellows, full-chested and thick-necked, with 
muscles that seem to have been turned to steel by the 
enormous weights that they have been accustomed to 
carry from boyhood. They go without shoes and are 
bare to the waist, exposing shoulders and arms like those 
of a prize-fighter. 

The ceaseless activity of this port is in sharp contradic- 
tion to its tropical setting and the balmy air. There is 
nothing sleepy or languorous about Santos. The quays 
are always crowded with workers and lined with vessels, 
and the waterfront is a maze of rigging, funnels, and tower- 
ing masts. Every year more than one thousand ships call 
here and the coffee and other products they carry away 
comprise half of the total exports of Brazil. 

The total exports of the country have a value of three 
hundred million dollars. Of this amount, about two hun- 
dred millions come from coffee. Indeed, coffee is to 
Brazil what sugar is to the West Indies, wheat to the 
Dakotas, cattle to Uruguay, or diamonds to Kimberley. 
It is the greatest wealth producer of the republic, and in 
one year it is exported to the amount of thirteen million 
bags, or more than fifteen hundred million pounds. This is 
almost enough to give a pound to every man, woman, and 
child on earth. Some of this vast quantity is exported 
from Rio, and some from the smaller ports along the 
Atlantic, but the great bulk of it passes through this city 
of Santos. 

The United States is easily Brazil’s best customer, tak- 
ing about forty per cent. of her total exports and more 
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than half of her coffee. Indeed, we Americans are the 
greatest coffee drinkers on earth and each year buy more 
than half the entire crop of the world. Our annual 
per-capita consumption of twelve pounds leads those of 
our closest competitors, Germany, France, and Great 
Britain, by a good margin. With an import figure now 
amounting to more than fourteen hundred million pounds, 
our consumption is sixty-six per cent. greater than it was 
ten years ago, and is still growing. We drink so much 
coffee that what we get from Brazil supplies only two 
thirds of our needs, and each year we buy also hundreds 
of thousands of pounds from Colombia, Venezuela, Mexico, 
Java, and the republics of Central America. 

Formerly the sales to the United States were in huge 
lots only, but to-day the number of independent buyers on 
a small scale is increasing, and the tendency is more and 
more toward smaller shipments. One reason for this is the 
faster and more frequent steamer service between Brazil 
and our country. A United States Shipping Board vessel 
leaves Santos for New York every two weeks, and makes 
the trip between the two cities in fourteen days. With 
the frequent sailings and smaller shipments, large amounts 
of capital do not now have to be tied up for long periods 
as was formerly the case. 

And this brings me to the price of coffee and how it is 
regulated. The question of price is as vital to Brazil, and 
especially to the state of Sd0 Paulo, as is the price of cotton 
to our Southern states, and there is the same agitation 
here as to the control of the coffee crop that we have re- 
garding our cotton production. Formerly, when the 
coffee crop of Brazil was heavy, the price it brought 
dropped so that large losses were sustained by the planters 
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and dealers, and at times the growers even burned immense 
stocks to reduce the amount that would otherwise have 
been thrown on the market. 

To-day the price is controlled by the government valori- 
zation plan, by which the sale and distribution of the crop 
are spread over the entire year instead of all of it being 
thrown upon the market within a few months after the 
harvest season. Under this scheme, only thirty-five 
thousand bags of coffee a day are allowed to come into 
Santos, and twelve thousand bags into Rio. The amounts 
passing through the other ports are not large enough to 
affect the markets, and so no restrictions have been put 
upon them. In the meantime, the coffee grower can store 
his crop in one of the many bonded warehouses that have 
been erected in the interior and borrow money upon it, if 
necessary. This plan, on the whole, has been generally 
successful, but even so it has divided the coffee growers 
into two factions; one of them is in favour of the present 
limits, and the other wants the maximum allowance 
raised. The government is trying to develop an organiza- 
tion among the growers themselves that will handle the 
regulation of the coffee exports, but many authorities say 
that the real solution of the problem will come only when 
agriculture in the state of Sao Paulo is so diversified that 
the people will not depend to such an extent upon coffee. 
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UP THE MOUNTAINS’ TO SAO PAULO 


N COMING from Santos to Sao Paulo | passed through 
some of the most beautiful scenery that is to be found 
anywhere in South America. My train had hardly 
left Santos when it entered a jungle as dense as that 

at the foot of the Himalayas. The trunks and branches of 
the trees were bound together with creepers and vines, 
making the forest so thick that I could not see more than 
twenty feet from the track. Here and there tall palms 
rose above the other growth, while below them the smaller 
trees were often loaded with orchids of countless varieties. 
Many of these orchid-laden trees were dead, but their gray 
branches were covered with blankets of gorgeous flowers 
that made them seemingly alive again. The same luxuri- 
ant forest extended all the way to Sado Paulo. I saw mil- 
lions of orchids, and anywhere could have picked a wagon- 
load within a few yards of the tracks. 

As we went on, the railroad wound about in great loops 
and curves, and each turn brought new beauties. Now we 
would dash across a spidery bridge, now ride by a water- 
fall of exquisite beauty, and now creep along a shelf cut 
in the steep slope of a mighty precipice. Often our train 
would plunge unexpectedly into a thick, enveloping fog, 
emerging just as suddenly a few seconds later into the 
dazzling tropical sunshine. 

Along the east coast of Brazil there is a strip of lowland 
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eighty miles wide at its southern end and narrowing as it 
goes northward. West of this the land rises sharply to 
the Serra do Mar, a range of mountains two or three 
thousand feet high, back of which is a great plateau. As 
the passes in this mountain range are far apart, the rail- 
roads that can be built to bring the products of the plateau 
to the ports are few. The Sao Paulo Railway, over which 
I made the trip from Santos, is, for instance, the down- 
spout of the great coffee lands, being the neck of the bottle, 
as it were, through which one third of the coffee of the 
world is transported. 

Although the rise from the ocean to the plateau is al- 
most three thousand feet, most of it is made within less 
than six miles. The slope throughout this distance is so 
steep that trains are pulled up from station to station by 
cables much like those used on the old cable-car street 
railway systems of the United States. At the foot of the 
mountain range the railway track is only fifteen feet above 
sea level, and it makes the ascent in a series of five inclined 
planes, with eight-per-cent. grades. Each rise is a mile 
and a quarter long, with six-hundred-foot stretches of level 
track between. On each of these terraces are engines that 
wind up the cable by which the cars are hauled up the rise. 

When we arrived at the first grade, the locomotive was 
taken off our train and the steel cable attached to the first 
car. Behind our train was a special locomotive to prevent 
our slipping back if the cable should snap, and there were 
brakes, automatic and otherwise, that gave us additional 
security. On the inclines there are only three rails, the 
middle one being used by both up and down trains, with 
turning-out places halfway up each incline and on the 
levels. I asked as to the maximum weights that could be 
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hauled up the slopes and was told that the thousand- 
horse-power engines can pull six freight cars or three pas- 
senger cars at one time. 

The Sado Paulo Railway is British owned. It runs from 
Santos to the town of Jundiahy, about thirty-seven miles 
beyond Sao Paulo. Although its total length, with all its 
windings, is only one hundred and twenty-four miles, | 
think I am safe in saying that it earns more revenue per 
mile than any other line in the western hemisphere. Last 
year, for instance, its net profits were more than three 
million dollars. It always pays well, and in some years 
is the only railway in Brazil that declares a dividend. 
Its profits are the more remarkable because of the fact 
that each year it has to spend a large proportion of its 
earnings in improvements in track and equipment. In- 
deed, | venture that there is no American trunk line 
that cost so much per mile for an equal distance. Six- 
teen viaducts and fifteen tunnels were necessary in build- 
ing it, and the grade is so steep and the rainfall along 
its route so heavy that the right of way has had to be lined 
with drains and gutters from bottom to top. The gutters 
are made of bricks, covered with tar to prevent the vege- 
tation from springing up between them. As for the con- 
crete work, it is equal to that done on the Panama Canal. 
In places the streams flowing down the mountains are 
carried under the track in pipes or culverts; and here and 
there long terraces of stone uphold the embankments. 

The- cars used on this road are finished like our Pull- 
mans, and the engines are polished like choice pieces of 
furniture. Indeed, so much money has been put into 
improvements and refinements that it is commonly re- 
marked here that the only possible thing that the company 
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Sao Paulo is about the only city in all South America where everyone 
on the streets seems to be in a hurry and where the noise and bustle of 
North America usually prevail. 


With the vast wealth obtained from its enormous shipments of coffee, 
Sao Paulo has made itself beautiful. It is especially proud of its elaborate 
municipal theatre, where the operatic stars of Europe are heard every year. 
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has left undone is to gild the telegraph poles and gold-plate 
the rails. 

After a two-hour ride I arrived at the Sdo Paulo station, 
one of the finest in all South America. Since then, in 
going about the city I have been almost astounded by the 
palatial character of the buildings and the air of prosperity 
that prevails here. The sidewalks in the business section 
are crowded with people, while the pavements are a maze 
of taxis, automobiles, and trucks, and street cars that 
serve all parts of the city. Rio de Janeiro is the political 
capital of Brazil, but Sado Paulo is its economic and 
financial centre. Besides being the metropolis of the rich 
coffee lands, it is the distributing point for all of southern 
Brazil. Also, it is scenically beautiful. It is just on the 
edge of the torrid zone, lying almost upon the Tropic of 
Capricorn, but its altitude of more than two thousand feet 
above the sea gives it a delightful climate. Mountains 
surround the city on all sides, and in every direction there 
are magnificent views. It is cut up with deep ravines and 
high ridges of hills, along which run the irregular streets 
that are a delightful change from the usual checkerboard 
plan of most South American cities. 

Sao Paulo is one of the oldest towns of South America, 
its history dating back to more than fifty years before 
Captain John Smith landed at Jamestown. Like Captain 
Smith, the Portuguese sailor, Ramalho, who was its 
founder, married the daughter of the Indian chief ruling 
over the savage tribes of this part of the continent. Later, 
other Portuguese adventurers came and intermarried 
with the Indians. They were followed not many years 
afterward by a Jesuit missionary, who founded here a 
church and school. The first mass in the mission was held 
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on January 25, 1554, the feast day of St. Paul’s conversion, 
hence the name Sado Paulo. 

The early Paulistas, as the people of Sao Paulo were 
called, were a bold and adventurous lot, welcoming a fight 
with either white men or red. They conquered many 
Indian tribes and set them to work, and in their search for 
gold explored the country as far west as the Parana River. 
The healthful bracing climate of the plateau imbued them 
with an energy not found among the settlers in the low- 
lands or in the hotter regions farther north, and as the 
seat of government was then at Bahia, a thousand miles 
away, they did about as they pleased, with little interfer- 
ence from the Portuguese officials. 

As a city, however, Sao Paulo made little headway for 
three hundred years. It was not until about 1875 that 
there began the astounding progress that has made it in 
size and importance the second city of Brazil and the 
third on the South American continent. In that year its 
population was only about twenty-six thousand people. 
To-day it has more than a half million, and, with its low 
death rate, high birth rate, and its large annual influx of 
immigrants, it is steadily growing. 

Just before the World War new houses were being put 
up here at the rate of four thousand a year, and com- 
panies were being formed to develop the suburbs. One 
of these had its offices in London and was capitalized at 
ten million dollars. The war naturally put more or less of 
a stop to building operations, but not for long, and recently 
the rate of new construction regained and even exceeded 
the pre-war record, six thousand dwellings having been 
erected during a single year. 

I wish I could show you some of the fine homes of Sao 
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Paulo. This is a city of coffee millionaires, land barons, 
and wealthy manufacturers, most of whom live in palaces 
that cost small fortunes. There are also many charming 
smaller homes of one or two stories surrounded by gardens. 
The climate is warm enough for palm trees to thrive, and 
Sao Paulo has the vegetation of both the tropical and the 
temperate zones. The gardens are beautiful, the rose 
bushes rivalling the palms in their splendour. The city 
has three public gardens, more than fifty parks, and its 
residential streets are lined with shade trees. The famous 
Avenida Paulista has a beautiful parkway extending its 
entire length. 

Among the especially fine public buildings of Sao Paulo 
are the city hall and the million-dollar municipal theatre, 
the latter built in a park overlooking the valley that runs 
through the city. It is constructed of stone, and the in- 
terior is finished in marble and bronze. It has seven 
floors, the lowest being underground, and the top one the 
gallery under the central tower. The five floors in be- 
tween contain boxes and stalls and almost two thousand 
seats. Other outstanding examples of the high standard 
of architecture found in Sao Paulo are the cathedral, the 
post-office, and the library, which is second to none in 
Brazil. Of especial interest also is the magnificent 
Ypiranga Museum, which stands on the site where Brazil’s 
declaration of independence from Portugal was made on 
September 7, 1822. 

Even the school buildings of Sao Paulo look like palaces. 
They are not only handsome in appearance but also are 
admirably adapted to their purposes. The plans for 
every new primary school building must be passed upon 
by physicians to make sure of the right lighting and correct 
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style and placement of seats and desks. The textbooks 
used also must be approved as to the size of the type. 
There seem to be elementary public schools everywhere 
I go, as well as numerous private schools. The city has 
several colleges, a polytechnic school, a gymnasium, a 
lyceum of arts and trade, schools of pharmacy, commerce, 
and law, and a conservatory of music that is subsidized by 
the state. There are historical and geographical societies, 
a Pasteur institute, a bacteriological institute, and a re- 
search laboratory for the study of snake poisons that is 
celebrated all over the world. As to the newspapers pub- 
lished here, they number a half score of dailies and several 
weeklies and monthlies, including journals in Italian, 
French, German, and Syrian, in addition to those in 
Portuguese. 

Among the schools of the city is the Mackenzie College, 
an American coeducational institution affiliated with the 
University of the State of New York. It was founded 
about thirty-five years ago, having developed from a 
Presbyterian mission school known as the Escola Ameri- 
cana. To-day it is noted for its high standards, and has 
students from all parts of Brazil; of its more than fifteen 
thousand graduates, many received their education free of 
charge. 

As the capital of the state of Sao Paulo, this city has 
many great government office buildings that are as large 
and as handsome as those of the national administration 
at Rio. The buildings of the department of agriculture 
cover almost a square, those of the department of com- 
merce are equally large, and the palace of the governor is 
finer than that of the president in many of the other South 
American republics. 
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Indeed, in point of wealth and resources, the state of 
Sado Paulo might well be an independent republic. Al- 
though in area it ranks only ninth among the states of 
Brazil, it contains one eighth of the total population of the 
country and stands first in wealth, agriculture, and in- 
dustry. The city and state together pay more than fifty 
per cent. of all the national taxes. Many of the Paulistas 
claim their state does not receive a proportionate share of 
benefits from the national government. Among a certain 
element this situation has caused some talk of secession 
and setting up a separate government, and is said to have 
been one of the reasons for the revolutions that have oc- 
curred here in recent years. 

The state of Sao Paulo is larger than New England and 
Pennsylvania together. It lies high up on the temperate 
plateau, except for the narrow strip of lowlands that ex- 
tends along its four-hundred-mile coast. This belt pro- 
duces large quantities of bananas, coconuts, oranges, and 
cacao. The chief product of the plateau is coffee, of which 
I shall write more later. 

For a long time coffee was the only crop grown here, but 
the farmers are now planting grains of different kinds, and 
raising live stock. Upon the lowlands of Sao Paulo sugar, 
tobacco, cotton, and rice are thriving, and on the high- 
lands are crops of Indian corn, beans, and tobacco. Sado 
Paulo leads the other states of Brazil in its production of 
cotton, its annual output running into millions of pounds. 
Its cotton is said to be better than that of India, but in- 
ferior to that grown in northern Brazil. It has been found 
that both sugar and cotton can be successfully raised in the 
coffee regions, and many of the sugar plantations are on 
land where the coffee trees have been killed by frost. The 
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state formerly imported rice, but its river valleys now 
yield not only enough for its own consumption but con- 
siderable quantities for export. In recent years silk cul- 
ture also has been introduced here successfully, and almost 
a quarter of a million pounds of raw silk are now pro- 
duced annually. 

The Sao Paulo government is devoting much effort and 
money to the development of the state, and, like Uruguay, 
has brought in experts from other countries to assist it. 
The government supports a farm for the experimental 
cultivation of crops suited to its tropical lowlands, a botan- 
ical garden, a weather bureau, and agricultural schools. 
One of the important factors in its work is the state 
agricultural college. This institution gives prizes to 
colonists for the best crops, keeps records of the pure- 
blooded live stock in the state, and has experiment farms 
for raising breeding animals as well as for testing soils and 
seeds. The government provides seeds for free distribu- 
tion, and often sends out experts to demonstrate modern 
agricultural machinery and to advise the farmers. 

A permanent committee of the state government super- 
vises the building of good roads in Sado Paulo. Last year 
more than six hundred miles of improved motor highways 
were completed under its direction. One of these is a 
road connecting Sao Paulo with Ribeirao Preto, three 
hundred miles away in the heart of the coffee-growing 
district, while shorter lines radiate in all directions from 
the capital. There is also a modern automobile road con- 
necting Sao Paulo with the port of Santos. 

Another important development of recent years in Sao 
Paulo is the growth of industry. During the World War 
manufacturing began to increase by leaps arid bounds, 
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and since then more than three hundred new enterprises 
have been started. The products of Sdo Paulo’s factories 
range all the way from toilet articles to tractors, but the 
chief commodities are shoes and hats, cotton goods, iron 
products, and cigars and cigarettes. In the last year or 
two Brazil has made ninety-eight per cent. of the shoes 
it wears, and eighty-seven per cent. of its textiles, and has 
exported some of the latter to neighbouring countries. 

One of the chief factors in the future growth of manu- 
facturing in Sao Paulo will be the development of its water- 
power. The state has already utilized to some extent the 
power of the River Tiete, which rises only thirty miles 
from the Atlantic, but which, like the Iguazu, turns its 
back on the ocean and flows westward to the Parana. 
This stream passes through the northern suburbs of the 
city of Sao Paulo, and has falls about thirty miles away 
with a total drop of thirty-three feet. These falls are now 
generating power for Sao Paulo’s lights and street cars, 
and if developed to their full capacity would yield, it is 
estimated, about twenty-four thousand horse-power. 

Between Sao Paulo and Salto de Itu the Tiete River 
has rapids with a potential energy of seventy-five thousand 
horse-power. At the mouth of the Tiete is the cascade 
of Itapura, which falls forty-four feet, and not far away 
is another fall in the Rio Grande, of which the Tiete 
is a tributary. The volume of water of these two falls is 
so great that one million horse-power could easily be de- 
veloped by them. Many of the chief towns of the state 
get their light and power from near-by rivers, and elec- 
tricity instead of steam is being used also by some of the 
railways. 
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ESTERDAY I motored out from Sao Paulo to 

see the snake farm of Butantan. It is part of 

the government Serotherapic Institute, one of 

the many establishments supported by the state 
of Sao Paulo for protecting the welfare of the people. Its 
aim is the study of the reptiles of Brazil and the manu- 
facture of serums to counteract their venom. It is one 
of the only three institutions of the kind in the world, the 
other two being in India and in Japan. The Rockefeller 
‘Institute of the United States has made some investiga- 
tion of snake bites and their cures, but its work has not 
been done on nearly so large a scale as that at Butantan. 
This place has laboratories and other up-to-date buildings 
that have been erected at a cost of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and it owns a tract of seven hundred acres 
of land. In addition to its serums for snake bites, it 
makes also antidotes for diphtheria, lockjaw, bubonic 
plague, and other diseases. 

The venomous snakes used in the experiments carried 
on by the institute are kept in a little city surrounded by 
thick walls of concrete and iron. In the centre is a deep 
moat always filled with fresh-flowing spring water. The 
reptiles live in dome-shaped houses, each about as large 
as a beehive and divided into rooms. Every snake has 
his own room and his private entrance leading into it, and 
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Lying almost upon the Tropic of Capricorn, S4o Paulo combines in its 
public gardens and in the grounds surrounding the homes of its coffee 


kings the most beautiful plants and trees of both the tropical and the tem- 
perate zones. 


At the snake city of Butantan are produced serums that are used 
throughout Brazil in an effort to reduce the large number oi deaths that 
occur here each year from the bites of poisonous reptiles. 


A CITY OF SNAKES 


it is said that he knows which is his compartment and that 
he will fight to keep out intruders. Between the houses 
are green lawns and walks of white concrete, on which the 
snakes can crawl about as they like, basking in the rays of 
the semi-tropical sun as they are fed and cared for by 
human beings. 

When the attendants go among the snakes they have 
their hands covered with gloves, and on their feet they 
wear thick boots that reach to the knees. This precaution 
against bites is always observed, but the men told me that 
it is a mistake to think that snakes are vicious, or that 
they will attack people without provocation. On the 
contrary, most reptiles are timid and will crawl away 
rather than show fight; when they strike it is in self- 
defence. The attendants at Butantan carry about rat- 
tlers and other venomous snakes on iron hooks, yet even 
when the men are none too gentle the snakes do not coil 
or attempt to strike. 

Besides the city of poisonous snakes there is another 
community made up of non-venomous reptiles, which are 
used in connection with experiments that | shall describe 
later. In one section of the institute grounds a place has 
been made where the scientists can study the habits of 
the snakes. This is a sort of garden surrounded by a deep 
ditch and a thick wall not too high for an observer to look 
over. Inside the wall are patches of thick vegetation cut 
by wide paths, the whole being almost an exact reproduc- 
tion of a bit of jungle. The snakes are left here un- 
molested, to live and reproduce as they like until they are 
wanted for experiments. In this connection, | was told that 
only the non-poisonous reptiles lay eggs, the poisonous va- 
rieties breeding their young as animals do. The institute 
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has also stables filled with young horses, the blood of which 
is made into the serums for which Butantan is famous. 

[ was shown through the Butantan institute by its 
director, Dr. Vital Brazil, a man who has devoted most of 
his life to the study of snakes and snake poisons and the 
antidotes to be used for the bite of each kind of snake. 
Doctor Brazil was born in this country and began his 
career as a physician in a region infested with snakes. He 
found that the people had many old-fashioned theories 
and superstititions regarding cures for snake bites, and 
that the medicines they used for them were of no value 
whatever. The number of deaths from bites was so great 
that he began to study snake poisons and their antidotes, 
and finally became so interested that he dropped his 
regular medical practice entirely. He studied in Europe 
with Professor Calmette of Lille, one of the pioneers in 
the investigation of vaccination against snake bites, and 
later came back to Brazil to take charge of the Sdo Paulo 
reptile institute. 1 found him rather a retiring man who 
did not like to talk about himself, but who was most en- 
thusiastic about the work done at Butantan. 

As we went through the laboratories, Doctor Brazil 
showed me hundreds of glass jars, each of which contained 
a species of Brazilian snake preserved in alcohol. Some 
of these jars were three feet high, and the snakes in them 
were of enormous size. The reptiles were of all colours, 
many being as iridescent as jewels. One table was given 
over entirely to poisonous snakes, among them the 
Brazilian rattler, which is particularly venomous. _ It is of 
a much lighter colour than our rattlesnake. Only one 
kind of rattler exists in Brazil, whereas the director told 
me that there are twelve species in the United States. 
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Two great families of Brazilian snakes that are espe- 
cially troublesome are the Crotalus and the Bothrops. 
They are found in forests, thickets, and other damp places, 
and are said to be so timid that they crawl away whenever 
they hear the least noise. However, if a person touches 
or steps upon one it will bite and send its deadly poison 
into the body of its victim. Until a serum was found to 
combat this poison, between two and three hundred peo- 
ple died every year in the state of Sdio Paulo alone from 
the bites of these two species of snakes. 

From the dead snakes we turned to live ones, and 
watched an attendant bring in a reptile that was about to 
have its poison extracted. Grasping it just back of its 
head, the doctor held the mouth of the snake over a glass 
tube, while the attendant held its tail so that it could 
not coil. In this position it could do no harm, as a snake 
cannot strike until it has first made itself into a coil. The 
doctor then squeezed the venom from the throat of the 
reptile. This consisted of two or three drops of yellowish, 
gummy fluid, but it was enough, I was told, to cause the 
death of several persons. Later I saw some of this venom 
after it had been crystallized. It was yellow and looked 
like sulphur. This is the colour of the venom of all the 
poisonous snakes in this country, with the exception of the 
rattler, which has a whitish venom. 

From the laboratory we went to the stables to see the 
horses, every one of which had been inoculated with 
poison taken from different kinds of snakes. In doing 
this, an infinitesimal amount of the venom is at first in- 
jected into the blood, for even though the animal is 
young and healthy it can stand but a little poison at 
the beginning. The injections are repeated every five 
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or six days, the doses being gradually increased, and 
continued for a year or more. At the end of this time 
the blood of the horse contains so much poison that when 
it is injected into the veins of a human being who has 
been bitten by a snake it acts as an antidote and saves the 
life of the victim. I was told that the animals seem to 
thrive upon the poison, and that they grow fat as the 
injections continue, but that if the treatment is stopped 
they at once begin to pine away and lose weight. In 
fact, if the poison is withheld the horse reacts in the 
same way as does a person who has formed the morphine 
habit. At the end of a year a horse that has had re- 
peated injections of poison has enough venom in his blood 
to kill two thousand horses that have not been treated at 
all. He is “‘bled’”’ from time to time, and will furnish 
active serum for a year or more if given occasional fresh 
doses of poison to prolong his immunization. 

The serum is put up in sealed tubes and can be kept for 
as long as the tubes are unopened. Once opened, it must 
be used immediately. A minimum price is charged to 
those who can afford to pay for it, but it is sent free to the 
hospitals and to the very poor; and it is distributed 
throughout the country so that in any section it may be 
quickly procured when needed. It is given free also to 
people who bring in live snakes that they have captured. 
The institute often finds it difficult to get enough reptiles 
for its needs, and so offers particular inducements to the 
people to encourage the capture of snakes. At present it 
has reptiles from all parts of Brazil, but most of its crawl- 
ing inhabitants come from the state of S40 Paulo. With- 
in one period of seven years the institute extracted the 
poison from more than thirteen thousand snakes, and to 
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date it has made enough serum to save tens of thousands 
of lives. 

The director often gives lectures at the institute telling 
the people how to take care of themselves in case of snake 
bite. In these talks he demonstrates the danger of going 
barefooted by wrapping a piece of rawhide around the leg 
of a man and allowing a poisonous snake to bite into the 
leather, the wearer being uninjured. The doctor tells me 
that out in the country three fourths of the people go 
barefooted, and that most of the bites occur when they 
step on the snakes. 

In this connection, | saw in the laboratory the foot of a 
man that had been infected by a snake bite. There had 
not been enough poison in the snake to kill, but it was 
sufficient so to affect the foot that it dropped off at the 
end of a week, and its owner brought it in his pocket to 
the hospital. 

Asking the doctor how the serum is used, I was told 
that it is injected under the skin near the bite as soon 
afterward as possible. The injection should be made 
within twelve hours after a person is bitten, as the bite 
of most of the deadly snakes in Brazil kills in twenty-four 
hours or less. The serum works well only when it has 
been made from venom from the same family of snakes as 
that from which the bite has come. In other words, if 
one has been bitten by a rattlesnake, the serum used as 
an antidote should have been made from the blood of 
a horse inoculated with rattlesnake poison only, and if by 
a copperhead he should have copperhead poison serum. 
In addition, there is another serum made from several 
kinds of venom combined. It is stronger than the others, 
and is injected when it is not known by what kind of 
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snake a person has been bitten. It can be readily seen, 
therefore, that a serum prepared in one country would be 
no good in another, and that each country needs its own 
institution to make its snake serum. For instance, the 
serum from Asiatic snakes is useless against the bite of 
the Bothrops or the Crotalus of Brazil. For the same 
reason, the serum from a snake poison would be of no use 
against a scorpion bite or that of a spider. Doctor Brazil 
is now experimenting with serums for scorpion bites, but 
these insects have so little poison that it takes a vast 
number to furnish the doses necessary to inoculate a horse. 

During my walk through the institute | told the doctor 
that on my farm in Virginia we sometimes put hogs in 
certain fields to eat the rattlers. The doctor said that he 
did not believe that an ordinary hog would eat a rattle- 
snake. Telling of his own experience in this connection, 
he said that not long ago he starved a hog for three days 
and then put it in a pen in which were several such snakes. 
The rattlers bit the hog and their bites did not seem to 
affect it, but the animal made no attempt whatever to kill 
the snakes. Another question I asked was as to the use of 
the mad stone, which many people believe can be placed 
on a snake bite in such a way that it will draw the poison 
out of the blood of the one who has been bitten. The 
doctor laughed at this practice and said it was ridiculous, 
as is also the theory that the drinking of whisky is a cure 
for snake bites. 

Later on Doctor Brazil showed me the famous harm- 
less snake known as the mussurana, which does not 
bite. man, but which lives upon and swallows all the 
poisonous snakes it can get. It was steel-blue in colour, 
and its body, nearly six feet long, was marked with a 
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beautiful pattern. As the doctor took it from one of the 
cages in the wall of the laboratory, he wound it around his 
arms and then handed it to me. Somewhat gingerly, I 
must confess, I held the squirming reptile in my hands, 
while it darted out its tongue in every direction. It was as 
cold as ice, and felt moist and clammy. 

I then asked if it was possible to see this snake in the 
act of destroying a poisonous reptile, whereupon the doctor 
consented to stage a demonstration. We carried the 
mussurana with us into the lecture room and laid it upon 
a large table. A few moments later an attendant brought 
in a jararaca, a snake with a bite so deadly that it will 
kill a man or an animal in a few minutes. It was grayish 
in colour, and only about half as large as the enemy that 
awaited it. For a moment after the jararaca was laid 
down beside the mussurana, the two snakes seemed to 
take no notice of each other. Then the jararaca sunk its 
fangs into the body of the other and spat forth its poison. 
The mussurana, however, is entirely immune from the 
poison of any other snake, and with a lightning-like 
movement it grabbed the throat of the jararaca, holding 
it as in a vise, and twisting it from one side to the other. 
Keeping its hold, it then slowly began to wind its coils 
about the body of its victim. It twisted itself around and 
around until only the head and the twitching tail of the 
jararaca could be seen. Then it began to pull and jerk 
its coils, thus breaking the vertebrz of the jararaca until 
that snake was dead. 

It did not seem dead, however. It kept coiling and 
uncoiling, even after the mussurana had taken the head 
of its venomous enemy into its mouth and had begun to 
swallow it. The head soon disappeared, and then, a 
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quarter of an inch at a bite, the body moved slowly into 
that of the mussurana. The jararaca was, | judge, about 
four feet long, and it continued to writhe and twist until 
all had been swallowed except its tail. This still wiggled 
as it disappeared in a final gulp, after which the mussurana 
again darted out its tongue as though to ask for more. 
I could see no perceptible difference in the size of the mus- 
surana after it had swallowed the jararaca, and I am told 
that after a long fast one of these snakes will eat three of 
its poisonous cousins before it is satisfied. 

The mussuranas are now being bred with the idea of 
scattering them over the country to eat the poisonous 
snakes. These good snakes, as they are called here, are 
kept in little dome-like houses similar to those inhabited 
by the venomous varieties, and in a similar city. They 
have a wall and moat about their city and also a tree up 
which they can climb. They sometimes fight among 
themselves as well as play, and while I was watching them 
I saw a great snake of one family trying to swallow a 
smaller one of another. He succeeded in getting the little 
fellow inside his body to a depth of six inches, when the 
latter sunk his teeth in and tried to bite his way through, 
keeping at this until the larger snake was glad to release 
him. 


“Somewhat gingerly, | must confess, | held in my hands a Brazilian 
mussurana, which, though quite harmless to mankind, kills and swallows 
the poisonous jararaca, the bite of which will kill a human being in a few 
seconds.” 


One may ride for hours through one of the big coffee plantations of Sao 
Paulo, surrounded by millions of trees, which stretch away on all sides 
until they are lost in the horizon. 


GHAPLER ALS 
ON THE COFFEE PLANTATIONS 


ORE than any other country on earth, Brazil 
is the land of coffee. It has the best coffee- 
growing soil and the largest coffee plantations 
to be found anywhere, and it supplies more 

than half of all the coffee annually consumed the world 
over. Just as the United States outranks all other coun- 
tries in its production of cotton, so does Brazil lead in 
coffee. Indeed, the coffee tree is so important to Brazil 
that a branch of it is even pictured in the national coat 
of arms. 

The country has five million acres devoted to this one 
crop, and more than a thousand million trees in bearing. 
Nevertheless, these are only a fraction of the number 
Brazil could, and probably some day will, support. They 
occupy lands with a total area a little smaller than the 
state of Massachusetts, or only one-four-hundredth of the 
arable portion of Brazil. It is safe to say that ten acres 
more could be planted for every one that is now cultivated 
and that the number of coffee trees might be multiplied 
many times over. 

I have already mentioned that Sao Paulo is the greatest 
coffee-producing state in Brazil. It alone has more than 
eight hundred million trees, occupying an area of two and 
a half million acres and representing an invested capital 
of more than five hundred million dollars. Sado Paulo has 
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fifteen thousand coffee plantations, of which fully a thou- 
sand have each more than two hundred thousand trees. 
On some of the largest plantations the number even runs 
into the millions. All together, the plantations of this 
state produce about one third of the coffee consumed in 
the world, and the duties on the vast amounts exported 
furnish most of its public revenues. 

One of the most famous coffee estates, the Monte Ale- 
gre, contains seventy-five thousand acres, of which about 
twenty thousand are planted with one million trees of the 
Bourbon variety. They produce something like six 
million pounds of coffee per year. On that estate the 
paved floors for drying the coffee cover an area of fifty 
acres, and the cleaning and grading machinery is the best 
that could be imported from England. The animals on 
the plantation include a thousand horses and mules, and 
more than three thousand cattle. The labourers and their 
families make a community of almost nine thousand, and 
the tenant houses number around two thousand. 

Another great plantation, or fazenda, as they are called 
here, belongs to the Baron Geraldio de Rezende. It is 
forty miles long and thirty miles wide. The home of the 
owner is famous for its flower garden, which contains eight 
hundred varieties of roses. Another estate, known as the 
Santa Thereza fazenda, has more than a million coffee 
trees, and its annual crop is about three million pounds. 
The Guatapara estate has almost two million trees. It is 
lighted by electricity, and has its own system of canals 
and railroads on which the coffee is carried to the drying 
grounds. It has also rice and sugar plantations, and sup- 
ports four thousand workers, including one hundred and 
fifty Japanese families. 
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Practically every one of the great fazendas has its own 
machine, blacksmith, and carpentry shops, basketry 
works in which are made the picking baskets, and a 
general store to supply the wants of the employees. Some 
of them support model settlements for their workers, 
including churches, schools, and hospitals. The owner 
of such a fazenda is almost like a feudal lord; nevertheless, 
while on his plantation, he usually leads a simple life in a 
comfortable but unpretentious house, living in grand style 
only when he goes to his palatial city residence in Sao 
Paulo after the coffee harvest. 

Let me tell you of a trip I made through the great Du- 
mont fazenda, one of the finest coffee estates in the world. 
It lies more than three hundred miles inland from Sado 
Paulo, and about twelve miles from the town of Ribeirio 
Preto, which is in the centre of the richest coffee-growing 
region of Brazil. Originally founded by the father of 
Santos Dumont, the famous aviator, the estate is now 
operated by a British company, and its profits, which in 
some years amount to as much as six hundred thousand 
dollars, all go to England. 

A fine motor road connects Sao Paulo with Ribeirao 
Preto, but in order to make the journey more quickly I 
took a morning train and arrived at my destination late 
inthe afternoon. The track runs through a region famous 
for its excellent soil. The land best suited for coffee grow- 
ing is a bright red colour, and looks like brick dust. For 
some time before my visit there had been no rain, and the 
tropical sun had turned the earth to a red powder. The 
wind was blowing sharply as | rode along, and the air was 
filled with red clouds, covering everything with a film of 
dust that tinted the green of the coffee trees. As the 
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dust came through the open windows of my car, my com- 
plexion was altered to that of an Indian, and my collar 
and cuffs became a bright vermilion. Indeed, the only 
thing about me not seriously changed was my hair, which 
Nature had already given a brick-dust hue. 

| rode for miles through vast orchards of green bushes 
shining out against this background of red soil, passing 
plantation after plantation where gangs of Italian men 
and women were at work. Here they were ploughing new 
land, there they were hoeing, and in other places they were 
picking the coffee. I went by clearings where the woods 
had been cut down and young coffee trees were being set 
out amid the stumps, and saw vast cement floors upon 
which great carpets of coffee beans were spread out in the 
sun to dry. 

Arriving at Ribeirao Preto, | rode to the fazenda on the 
private railway line of the Dumont company. The estate 
has fifty miles of track and many motor roads running 
through all parts of the plantation. After leaving the 
railway I was carried by automobile from one end to the 
other of the great farm. Accompanied by the manager 
of the estate, I was taken uphill and down through what 
seemed a vast garden of coffee trees. As far as I could see, 
in front of and behind us, to the right and to the left, were 
long lines of green bushes extending on and on until they 
seemed to meet in the distance. All were coffee trees, 
and all were laden with coffee, ready to be picked. 

The Dumont estate is so large that it supports several 
thousand people, who are divided into colonies of not 
more than seventy families each. Each man is given a 
certain number of trees to care for, depending upon the 
size of his family. If he is single he is made responsible 
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for about two thousand trees, but if he has a wife and 
several children to help him, his allotment may run up to 
eight or ten thousand. In the care of full-grown trees 
the chief labour is keeping the orchards free from weeds, 
which here grow so fast that six weedings a year are often 
necessary. Every colony has its own little village of 
adobe houses, roofed with red tiles, and each family usually 
has a piece of land on which to raise vegetables and small 
crops. The wages paid are based on the number of trees 
a man has to look after, and he receives an additional sum 
for every basketful of coffee picked when the crop is ripe. 

On the outskirts of the orchards in bearing I saw young 
coffee trees no higher than my knee, and farther on still 
smaller ones that had been brought here from the nurseries 
this year. The greatest care is taken in selecting the 
seed for new plants, and recently the Sao Paulo govern- 
ment has been cross-breeding the various varieties just 
as we cross-breed our corn and cotton to get better results. 
The seedlings are kept in the nurseries until they are about 
a year old and a foot or so in height, and then transplanted 
to the open fields. In most hot countries they must be 
protected from the sun, usually by planting other trees 
between them to furnish shade, but this is not often 
necessary in Brazil. The young trees grow fast, especially 
on hilly ground, and for the first three years they must be 
carefully hoed and cultivated, and given plenty of water. 
When four years old they bear their first crop. A full- 
grown tree will yield two pounds of coffee beans a season, 
and will continue to bear for about forty years. 

In its wild state the coffee tree reaches a height of from 
ten to thirty feet, and has few limbs. When cultivated 
it is kept pruned down to about six feet for convenience 
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in picking the berries, and has thick branches almost to 
the ground. The pruning is usually done by gangs of 
workmen, who travel through the country as wheat 
threshers do in the United States. The trees have bright 
green leaves so shiny that they look as though they had 
been varnished, and blossoms that are snowy white and 
fragrant. They begin to bloom in September, and as the 
petals drop off tiny berries appear. At first these berries 
are green, later they turn yellow, and when they are ready 
for picking the following April, they are bright red. If 
left on the trees long enough, they become almost black. 

But come with me to a part of the plantation where the 
pickers are at work, and see how coffee starts on its long 
journey from the trees in S40 Paulo to the breakfast tables 
of the world. Here, growing in little clusters close to the 
branches, and shining out of the green leaves, are ripe red 
berries that look like cherries or cranberries, and are almost 
as soft. Picking up one of them I tasted it; it had a dis- 
tinct coffee flavour. Investigating further, I found that 
the berry had two seeds inside it. Each of these was oval 
in shape and flat on one side, and they lay with their flat 
sides touching each other. These seeds are the coffee 
beans of commerce. They are so called, not because they 
look like beans, but from the Arabic word ‘“‘bunn,” which 
means coffee. 

The coffee berries are stripped from the branches by 
men, women, and children with baskets strapped to their 
shoulders, while pieces of cloth are spread under the trees to 
catch what may fall. Next they must be shaken through 
sieves to take out the twigs and leaves, and then passed 
through steel cylinders that crush the pulp without in- 
juring the seeds. The resulting mush of pulp and beans is 
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dropped intoother cylinders filled with holes through which 
the beans pass into a stream of water that carries them 
into tanks or vats. They are gummy and sticky and must 
be washed and re-washed until all the pulp is removed. 
The coffee beans are next spread out todry. The Dumont 
fagenda has forty-eight acres of cement floors for this 
purpose, and at the time of my visit tens of thousands of 
pounds of coffee were drying upon them. The beans are 
left out in the sun all day long, being stirred about with 
wooden rakes by sweating, barefooted workers. It is 
important that each bean be thoroughly dried, and they 
sometimes lie on the platforms for weeks. As the har- 
vesting season is also the dry season in Sao Paulo, there 
is little chance of their being wet by rains, but every night 
they must be gathered into piles and covered to keep off 
the dew. 

After a time the beans are as dry asa bone. They are 
as white as ivory and almost as hard. “But our coffee 
beans are green!’ | hear someone say. Yes, they are, 
and these beans also will be green by and by. As it lies 
in the berry each bean has two little coats of skin about it. 
The thick outside coat is known as the parchment skin. 
The inside coat is as thin as tissue paper, and is called the 
silver skin. Both of these have to be taken off before the 
beans can be roasted. 

In the skinning process the coffee is passed between 
corrugated iron wheels so arranged that the outer skins 
are broken without cracking the bean or even scratching 
its surface. The broken parchment skins and the thin 
silver skins underneath are then blown off by the blasts of 
air, much as a threshing machine fans the chaff from the 
grain. 
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Most of the coffee beans raised here are olive-green in 
colour after the outer coatings are removed, but they 
differ in size and shape, in accordance with the land 
upon which they are grown. There is as much differ- 
ence between the various kinds of coffee-growing soil as 
there is between the tobacco lands in Cuba, which pro- 
duce the finest Havana, and the fields in the United States 
that produce stogy tobacco. Not only the soil, but the 
climate and the altitude affect the product, each district 
producing beans of a distinctly individual appearance and 
flavour. Even a single tree will yield beans of different 
shapes, and the smaller berries on the ends of the branches 
often contain but one round bean instead of the usual 
pair. Such beans look much like the Mocha coffee of 
Arabia, and are often sold as Mocha. Others are almost 
flat, like the large yellow coffee beans of Java, and others 
are sold as being from Porto Rico, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
and Guatemala. In quality they are just as fine as, 
if not finer than, the coffee that really comes from those 
regions. 

I have already described the way in which the beans are 
sorted and graded at Santos. On many of the plantations, 
including the Dumont fazenda, the coffee is graded before 
it leaves the property. This is done by machines similar 
to those I saw at the port. As I watched them I marvelled 
at the accuracy of this mechanical sorting, but missed 
the picturesque scenes I saw here a quarter of a century 
ago, when the beans were sorted by hand by pretty 
Italian girls, their heads tied up in gay-coloured handker- 
chiefs, and their bare toes resting on piles of coffee. 

After the sorting the coffee is put into bags, but not 
necessarily in the standard one-hundred-and-thirty-two 
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pound size used at Santos. It is sent by train and motor 
truck to the railroad at Sao Paulo, or else to one of the 
great government warehouses that have been built here 
and there throughout the state. It is now ready to go 
to Santos, where commission merchants and exporters 
will buy it for shipment all over the world. 

Now that you have seen how coffee is grown and pre- 
pared for the market, let me tell you something of its 
history and how its use has spread throughout the world. 
The original home of coffee undoubtedly was in the high- 
lands of Abyssinia, where it grows wild to-day. Little is 
known of its early history, and even our knowledge of how 
it was carried to other countries is largely legendary. It is 
thought that coffee was introduced into Persia about 875 
A. D., and later taken to Arabia, where in the fifteenth 
century we have the first authentic record of coffee being 
drunk. One Persian legend says that its first use as a bev- 
erage was by the Prophet Mohammed, who had been af- 
flicted with pain and had offered up prayers for relief. 
According to this story, Allah sent down the Angel 
Gabriel—the same who had taught Mohammed to read by 
thumping his head three times on the ground—who eased 
his sufferings by giving him to drink a black liquid made 
of berries from a bush in the Prophet’s garden. 

A: tale that has been handed down from the ancient 
Arabians tells of a goatherd who had allowed his flocks 
to eat of the leaves and berries of a certain shrub. This 
had no sooner happened than the goats began to bleat so 
uproariously and to gambol about in so unusual a manner 
that the herdsman decided to sample the strange berries 
himself. He did so, and lo, he rivalled his own goats in 
capering about to give vent to the feeling of exhilaration 
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that immediately came over him. Indeed, his merriment 
was so great that his brethren believed he had violated 
the holy laws and partaken of intoxicating drink. In 
vain did he protest, and his life would have been the forfeit 
had not the coffee he had eaten so stimulated his wit that 
his eloquence influenced the others also to sample the 
berries. 

From Arabia, coffee as a beverage was introduced into 
Egypt and Constantinople in the sixteenth century. 
Among its early users were the Mohammedan priests, 
who took it to keep them awake during their nightly 
vigils. Other priests were certain that its use was con- 
trary to the rules of the Koran, and coffee drinking was a 
hotly contested issue until the Sultan finally put his ap- 
proval upon it. Afterward, when it was found that the 
places where coffee was publicly served in the Mohamme- 
dan countries were becoming centres of political agita- 
tion and plottings, the coffee houses were closed. But 
the drink had become too popular for the people to take 
such an order calmly, and the Sultan finally allowed coffee 
houses to be licensed, but only on condition that they pro- 
vided dancers, snake charmers, story tellers, and other 
entertainers to distract the minds of the coffee drinkers and 
keep them from talking politics. 

Coffee was brought to the attention of northern Europe 
by a German physician, Rauwolf by name, who had dis- 
covered it in his travels through the Near East. In Lon- 
don it was first introduced by a merchant who had brought 
a quantity of the beans with him from Smyrna. When 
his friends had tasted of the new decoction, they agreed 
only too heartily with the writer of the time who said that 
it “helpeth digestion and procureth alacrity,” and flocked 
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to his home in such numbers that he finally had his servant 
open a separate establishment to take care of them. This 
coffee house, founded in 1652, was the first in London and 
the forerunner of many that later became famous in 
English letters. 

In England, as in the Mohammedan countries, the 
coffee-drinking habit grew in the face of much opposition. 
Coffee-house keepers were prosecuted, and even as late as 
1677 a royal proclamation was issued branding all coffee 
houses “‘seminaries of sedition” and ordering them closed. 
At this the whole city of London rose in indignation, and 
the king, to keep peace, was obliged to rescind his order. 
In Germany, also, the anti-coffee element was active. 
Volumes were written about its so-called pernicious effects, 
and ministers preached that it was a concoction of the 
Evil One. Frederick the Great at one time prohibited 
its sale entirely, and appointed official ‘coffee sniffers”’ 
to go about the streets and discover traces of its illicit use. 

France was slower in discovering this new and agreeable 
beverage that elsewhere was becoming so popular. Prob- 
ably the first recorded mention of it in that country was 
in 1607, when a returned French traveller told of its use. 
“The people of the Island of Socotra,” he wrote, “have 
for their best entertainment a China dish called cobra, a 
black, bitterish drink made of a berry very like a bayberry, 
brought from Moka and supped off hot.” It was more 
than fifty years later that Paris had its first coffee house, 
although by that time there had been one in Marseilles 
for several years. When nearly another half century had 
elapsed, Louis XIV received a coffee tree as a gift from a 
Dutch burgomaster, and had it planted in the royal gar- 
dens. There it grew undisturbed and practically forgotten 
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by the king until he heard of the success of the Dutch in 
raising coffee in Java. He decided to try to introduce the 
plant into the French West Indies, and, taking a cutting 
from his tree, sent it to Martinique in the care of one of 
his trusted followers. 

The story of how that cutting was brought to America 
is one of the most interesting chapters in the history of 
coffee. The ship on which the young Frenchman sailed 
suffered one calamity after another. It was attacked 
by pirates, was blown far out of its course by heavy gales, 
and then was beset by calms with no wind at all. The 
voyage was so prolonged that the water supply ran short, 
and at last each person was given only a few swallows a 
day. This included the Frenchman, but his anxiety as to 
the welfare of the cutting in his charge was so great that he 
went thirsty and gave most of his allowance of water to 
the infant coffee shrub. He succeeded in keeping it moist 
and alive to the end of the voyage, and when finally 
planted in Martinique the tree flourished and its descend- 
ants spread all over the West Indies. 

There are several accounts of how coffee was first in- 
troduced into South America. One says that the tree 
planted in Martinique was the grandfather of all the mil- 
lions of trees that now make Brazil the centre of the world’s 
coffee industry. Other historians claim that the Dutch 
had previously planted some coffee in Dutch Guiana, 
from where it was taken to French Guiana in 1719 and fi- 
nally to the Brazilian state of Para. According to still 
another story, the coffee tree was first brought to Brazil 
in 1760 from Goa, a Portuguese settlement on the west 
coast of India. At any rate, it is definitely known that 
in about 1762 there were coffee trees being raised by 
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Capuchin monks near Rio, and that they spread from there 
southward. It was not long before the coffee trees were 
growing in the state of Sao Paulo, although for many years 
little attention was paid to their commercial possibilities. 
At the end of the eighteenth century coffee was still con- 
sidered a medicine rather than an every-day drink, and 
in the city of Sao Paulo was sold only in apothecary shops. 
As time passed, its general use increased, and by 1835 
small quantities of it were being exported. 

By 1870 the exports of coffee had grown until they 
amounted to three million bags annually. It was in that 
year that the railway from the coast was extended inland 
to Ribeirao Preto, opening up what have since proved 
to be the best coffee lands on earth. After that the trees 
were planted in every direction, and the decade that fol- 
lowed witnessed the biggest coffee boom in history. Land 
speculators flourished and grew rich, immigration from 
Europe was encouraged, and great areas of forest lands 
were cleared and covered with orchards of coffee. 

To-day the raising of coffee has spread to nearly all the 
states of Brazil, the three chief producing areas next to 
Sado Paulo being Minas Geraes, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Espirito Santo. The trees are cultivated to a large ex- 
tent and coffee raised for export also in Bahia, Pernam- 
buco, Parana, and Ceara. All these states contain high- 
lands, the best plantations lying at an altitude of from 
fifteen hundred to three thousand feet above the sea. 
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WRITE to-day of South Brazil, that great land of 

promise that extends from the coffee plantations 

of Sao Paulo to the Uruguayan boundary. The 

average visitor to Brazil, seeing only Rio and Sao 
Paulo, and possibly a coffee plantation or so, can have no 
idea of the vastness and fertility of this region. It em- 
braces the three states of Parana, Santa Catharina, and 
Rio Grande do Sul, which contain almost four times as 
much land as New England, and, all together, are greater 
in size than the combined areas of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan. This territory possesses distinct charac- 
teristics that make it far different from the country north 
of Sdo Paulo. Being entirely out of the tropics, it has a 
healthful climate that has attracted great numbers of 
settlers from Europe. All the crops of the temperate 
zone can be raised there, and its vast rolling plains could 
furnish pasturage for enough cattle to provide meat for 
most of South America. These states are as yet at the 
beginning of their development, but there is no doubt that 
some day they will be as important agriculturally as our 
Middle West. 

An American who has travelled through this region on 
horseback and by ox cart, as well as over the railway from 
Montevideo to Sao Pavlo, calls it the California of Brazil. 
“The climate and soil are such that the people can raise 
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almost anything,” he says. ‘‘In the far south the country 
is like northern California, while Santa Catharina and 
Parana are like the central part of that state. The strip 
of mountains that you find in Sao Paulo extends along the 
coast. Behind it is a rolling plateau from one to two thou- 
sand feet in altitude, which has an abundant rainfall. 
Crops can be grown on it without irrigation. These in- 
clude coffee, cotton, and tobacco, and every kind of fruit 
that we have in California. There is also some of the 
richest pasture in the world.” 

As to the agricultural methods now used in Brazil, an 
American geologist, who knows this section as you know 
your front yard, told me that all the land needs to turn it 
into rich farms is proper clearing and cultivation with 
modern farm implements. 

“The chief trouble with the farming now,” he said, “‘is 
that it is still in the axe and hoe stage. After cutting down 
the trees, the average farmer plants his crops among the 
stumps and the logs. He can chop out the weeds with a 
hoe for a year or so, but after that the vegetation usually 
gets the better of him. The land becomes overgrown, and 
he moves somewhere else. Such farming is not profitable. 
In time the stumps will be dug out and the land thoroughly 
cleared as in the United States, and then will come the 
real development.” 

In the state of Parana, which until 1858 formed part of 
Sao Paulo, the chief industry is the gathering of yerba 
maté. Paranda is just east of Paraguay, and its yerba 
forests are a continuation of the ones | saw in the region 
of the Iguazu Falls. The gathering of these tea leaves is 
as important to this state as the coffee crop is to Sao 
Paulo, and about the city of Curityba there are seventy- 
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five mills from which maté is shipped. Curityba, which 
is the capital of the state, is a city of sixty-five thousand 
people and lies on the plateau above the sea. It is sev- 
enty miles from the Atlantic port of Paranagua, with 
which it is connected by railway. The ride over this route 
is comparable to that over the Sao Paulo-Santos line, 
and is said to offer scenic effects just as beautiful. Like 
the latter railway, this road has many tunnels and high 
bridges spanning deep ravines, but unlike it, it makes 
its climb to three thousand feet above sea level without 
using a cog system. It now connects with the railway 
that runs from Montevideo to Rio. 

In addition to its yerba maté, the forests of this state 
contain many valuable trees of the species known as 
Parana pine. This tree grows to a height of from seventy- 
five to one hundred feet, with a trunk as big around as a 
flour barrel. It has no branches until within ten feet of 
the top, where the limbs extend out like those of a palm, 
forming a great umbrella of green. 

This pine is not commercially valuable as a source of 
turpentine, being almost free from resin, except at the top 
where the branches sprout out. There the turpentine is 
found in knots as big as a coconut, which are sawed off 
when the trees are felled. These knots make a hot fire, 
and are used as fuel for locomotives and for the boilers in 
the sawmills. 

The wood of the Parana pine was formerly considered 
of little value because of its soft fibrous texture. When 
first cut, it is so heavy with sap it will not float, but in 
drying it loses half of its weight. Nevertheless, with the 
rising prices in the United States the quantity exported 
has been increased until it now amounts to three fourths 
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of the total lumber shipments from Brazil. Cedar ranks 
next in importance, and Brazil wood also is exported 
to a limited extent, most of it going to the United States. 
The latter is a bright red wood. It has a fine grain that 
takes a beautiful polish, and is much used in shipbuilding 
and for all kinds of cabinet work. It was from this wood 
that the republic obtained its name. The early explorers 
took some back to Europe with them soon after the South 
American continent was discovered, and because of its 
colour it was referred to as braga, which in Portuguese 
means “live” or “burning coal.” The word “brazil” 
grew out of that term, and finally all of Portuguese America 
was known by this name. 

Another wood obtained from these forests for com- 
mercial purposes is that of the jacaranda tree. It also is 
valuable in shipbuilding, and is used to a large extent for 
railway ties, bridges, dams, and similar construction work. 
Several sawmills are turning all these woods into lumber 
for export, but the forest areas as a whole have as yet 
hardly been tapped. 

In this state is the great ranch of the Brazil Cattle, 
Land, and Packing Company. It is managed by Murdo 
Mackenzie, whom I| have met during my travels here. 
Mr. Mackenzie is well known to the cattle men of the 
United States. Born in Scotland, he came to Texas as a 
young man, and grew up with cattle ranching in that 
state. He has been connected with every branch of the 
business, and has seen the evolution of American beef 
from the Texas grass-fed steer to the fine corn-fed Short- 
horn of to-day. He was at one time the owner of a ranch 
in the United States with seventy thousand fine Herefords 
upon it, and he has introduced Herefords and Shorthorns 
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into this country, forming the beginning of a cattle industry 
that may some day compete with that of the Argentine. 

The company with which Mr. Mackenzie is connected 
owns nine or ten million acres of pasture land in Brazil, 
four million acres of which is in one block. That tract is 
in the great state of Matto Grosso, just across the border 
from Bolivia and not far north of the Paraguayan frontier. 
The Parana ranch of the company, which is near the town 
of Morungava, just over the border from Sao Paulo, is 
much smaller than the one in Matto Grosso. Neverthe- 
less, it covers an area larger than the state of Connecticut. 
It is a vast tract of rolling prairie and forest lying at an 
altitude of twenty-five hundred feet above sea level, and 
with a climate much like that of Texas. 

This ranch was established in 1912, when nine hundred 
head of live stock, including a number of horses, were 
brought here from Texas. To-day it has thousands of 
cattle upon it, many of which are used for breeding pur- 
poses to supply stock for other ranches. Hereford and 
Shorthorn bulls have been imported from Texas, and in 
time the standard of breeding will no doubt be as good as 
that in Argentina. 

Some of the employees of this company are from our 
own West, but most of the cowboys are barefooted Brazil- 
ians, and instead of bronchos they ride mules. Life on 
the Parana ranch is much the same as in our own cattle 
lands, but conditions are quite different in the more remote 
parts of the country. There the cowboys visit the ranches 
only occasionally, except when the calves are being born. 
At that time the cattle are carefully watched, and the 
calves are immediately separated from the cows. They 
are shut up in corrals and the cows brought in to feed 
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them morning and evening. In some places the animals 
are branded, and in others they are marked by cutting 
their ears, each ranch having its own cut or mark. 

In some respects this part of Brazil has advantages over 
the United States as a cattle country. The climate is 
mild, and the stock graze out of doors all the year round. 
There is good grass from one year’s end to the other, and 
no additional feeding is necessary. 

“On the other hand,” said Mr. Mackenzie, “we have 
plenty of disadvantages, but they are not insurmountable. 
We have ticks of various kinds and Texas fever. The 
fever is not exactly the same as in the States, but it is 
quite as bad. It can be easily controlled, however, by 
dipping, and the man who takes care of his stock need not 
fearit.” 

“How long does it take you to mature a steer for the 
marketr”’ | asked. 

“Just about as long as in the States,” was the reply, 
“but we do it with the native grasses. We have been 
planting other grasses and expect to make the pasturage 
even better than it is now. Alfalfa has been tried on our 
ranch, but without success, although I am told that it 
grows well in other localities in southern Brazil. As to 
corn, there are millions of acres here that will raise as good 
a product as Illinois, and eventually we shall fatten our 
pigs upon corn. Indeed, we can grow almost anything 
here that can be produced in the corn belt or in the south- 
ern part of the United States. 

“T believe that this part of the world has a great future 
as a hog country,” Mr. Mackenzie continued. “This 
seems to be a natural home for the pig, and thousands of 
them breed and run wild in the woods. They live on 
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grass twelve months in the year, and when they are penned 
up it takes less grain to fatten them than is required for our 
hogs at home. The animals breed well, the sows having 
five litters of pigs every two years, with an average of eight 
or nine pigs to the litter. This is one third more than is 
usual in the United States. Indeed, Brazilian hogs will 
breed almost as fast as Australian rabbits.” 

Stock raising is the chief industry also in Santa Catha- 
rina, a state about as large as Pennsylvania, joining Parana 
at the south. Going still farther away from the Equator, 
one enters Rio Grande do Sul, the southernmost state of 
all Brazil. It is well out of the tropics, and parts of it 
look much like the foothills of our Rocky Mountain 
country, except that there are more streams and many 
unfamiliar trees. Travelling through it by railroad, one 
sees an occasional flock of rheas, or South American 
ostriches, skimming over the plains, and again a herd of 
cattle watched by a gaucho wearing the baggy trousers, 
high boots, poncho, and sombrero typical of the cowboy 
of Argentina and Uruguay. 

Rio Grande is an agricultural, mineral, and pastoral 
state. It has good farm lands that raise wheat, beans, 
rice, sugar cane, grapes, and alfalfa. There are some 
coal deposits, and three mines are now being worked. 
Coal is being obtained also in Santa Catharina and 
Parana, these three southern states of Brazil furnishing 
one third of all the coal consumed in the country. 

As a cattle land Rio Grande ranks first among the 
states of Brazil. More than half of it is in pastures, which 
give forage to eight million of the more than thirty million 
head in the country. A large proportion of these have a 
zebu strain, but many of the stockmen in that state are 
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trying to eliminate this breed, and to introduce Here- 
fords and Shorthorns instead. The state has also about 
four million each of sheep and hogs. 

As in Uruguay, most of the meat produced in Brazil 
was formerly turned into jerked beef. Brazil still has 
almost a hundred saladeros for making this product, but 
their number is declining, and freezing and packing plants 
are taking their place. During and immediately after the 
World War meat packing grew in importance until it 
became one of the foremost industries of the country. 
Exports of beef were begun in 1914 and increased steadily 
for several years, but with the economic crisis that 
followed in Europe, Brazilian beef lost many of its former 
markets. There are now about fifteen packing plants in 
the republic, including some owned by American interests, 
and about fifty thousand tons of frozen meat are exported 
from Brazil annually. 

A great many cattle are raised in Minas Geraes, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Rio Grande do Norte. The government of 
Brazil is promoting the increase of life stock in both 
number and quality. The agricultural department has 
established a farm near Rio de Janeiro from which breed- 
ing animals are shipped to different stations throughout 
the country, and it gives premiums to importers for all 
fine animals brought here for breeding purposes. To 
secure these premiums the applicants must give proof of 
registry and also submit the pedigree of every head of 
imported stock. They have to furnish photographs of 
each animal and, in case of bulls, certificates that they have 
been inoculated against tuberculosis. 

The government also is doing what it can to improve 
the horses of Brazil. The original stock of the country 
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was Arabian, introduced by the Portuguese, but it has 
deteriorated until most of the animals now raised are little 
better than ponies. They are too small for the army, and 
both the state and the national governments have estab- 
lished breeding farms to produce horses that can be used 
for cavalry and better types for the farms. Government 
studs have been established in the state of Rio Grande do 
Sul, where are also breeding farms for mules. In the past 
most of the pack mules have been brought from Argentina, 
but the number of native animals is increasing, and it is 
estimated that there are now more than six hundred thou- 
sand in the state of Rio Grande alone. 

In this connection has arisen a movement for the breed- 
ing of sheep. Fine stock is being brought in, and it is 
believed that a wool industry can be established in many 
parts of the highlands. Much of central Brazil has an 
altitude of three or four thousand feet, and experiments 
have shown that sheep will thrive at these levels. 
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A SOUTH AMERICAN MELTING POT 


HE undeveloped lands of South Brazil offer one 

of the best opportunities to prospective settlers 

that can be found in South America. In its col- 

onization and settlement this republic is to-day 
at much the same state of progress as the United States 
at the end of the Civil War. The great centres of popula- 
tion are still near the ocean, while in the interior is a rich, 
almost untouched territory that could support hundreds 
of times the number of people now in that region. AlI- 
though larger than the United States, Brazil has not one 
fourth as many people, and were it as densely populated 
as Belgium it would contain more than the present total 
population of the world. 

The prevailing idea that Brazil is an unhealthful land 
covered with tropical forests is far from true. The line 
of the Equator runs through the northern part of the re- 
public but much of its territory lies in the temperate zone, 
and fully half of it is made up of high lands that have a 
climate suitable for white men. 

In the century between 1820 and 1920 the immigrants 
into Brazil numbered three and a half millions, or only 
one eleventh of the number that poured into the United 
States during the same period. The United States laws 
restricting immigration have now, more than ever, turned 
the eyes of Europeans to South America, and Brazil is 
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putting forth every effort to compete for its share of 
people to colonize and develop its vast hinterland. Before 
the World War the government was subsidizing steamers 
for the transportation of immigrants, expending something 
like three hundred thousand dollars a year for this purpose. 
This policy has since been revived, and is put into effect 
whenever the labour supply runs short. 

Most of the immigrants land at Santos or Rio, although 
nearly every large port has its immigrant hotel. All who 
come in through Rio are given free transportation on 
coasting steamers or by railway to any part of the republic. 
Those who wish to acquire land for farms are assisted in 
selecting it by agents, who inform them of the crops raised 
in each section, and furnish full information about trans- 
portation facilities, climate, and rainfall. The govern- 
ment has arrangements by which settlers can pay for 
their land in instalments, and in some regions it distrib- 
utes seeds and tools free. As soon as a settlement begins 
to grow, a medical service is organized, schools are estab- 
lished, and interpreters are provided until the colonists 
can learn Portuguese. 

During the last year, of the eighty-five thousand immi- 
grants that came into Brazil, the majority were Portuguese 
and Italian, with Spaniards and Germans next. These 
nationalities have furnished most of the immigration in 
the past, although large numbers of Russians, Poles, 
Austrians, and people from the Balkan countries also have 
settled here in the last century. The Portuguese and the 
Spaniards tend to congregate in the cities, most of the 
Italians go to work in the coffee fields, while the Germans 
and Poles prefer to take up land and cultivate it for them- 
selves. 
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The chief cattle lands of Brazil are in Rio Grande do Sul. The grassy 
plains of that region are a continuation of the pastures of Uruguay, which 
joins this state at the south. 
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Before the World War an important factor in the coloni- 
zation of Brazil was the Brazil Railway Company, which 
undertook to open up the southern states after the same 
methods used by the great railroad companies of Canada. 
It brought down some of the Canadian immigration 
officials to help direct its work, and it had established 
several colonies when financial complications caused by 
the war put a stop to many of its activities. 

One of the colonies founded by this company was at 
Faxina in the state of Sao Paulo. That colony had a 
population of thirty-five hundred, mostly Germans and 
English, but including three American families. It 
owned thirty-seven thousand acres of land, about half of 
which was in timber, the remainder being divided into 
farms of from sixty to one hundred acres. The railway 
company established there a model hog farm to supply 
stock to the colonists, allowing the payments to be made 
in instalments. 

Another colony founded by this company was composed 
almost entirely of Dutch. This was at Carambehy, in 
southern Brazil. It included a score or more of families 
from Holland who engaged in dairying, cheese making, 
and intensified farming. At Nova Galicia a thousand 
Poles were settled on good farming lands, and at other 
places German and Italian colonies were founded by the 
railroad. 

To-day the work of colonizing the new lands of Brazil 
is being done chiefly by the federal government and by 
some of the states. There are now from one to nine 
national colonies in each of the states south of Rio de 
Janeiro. In Rio Grande do Sul and Sdo Paulo there are 
also several state colonies. In Sdo Paulo the state immi- 
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gration service is more active than the federal, and is 
designed to meet the distinctly different labour situation 
that obtains here. One half of S40 Paulo’s present popu- 
lation is foreign born, and more immigrants land at Santos 
annually than at any other port in the country. Never- 
theless, the state each year has to face a serious short- 
age of workers in harvesting the coffee crop. 

During most of the nineteenth century the labourers on 
the coffee p antations were Negro slaves brought from 
Africa and landed in northern Brazil. However, even 
before slavery was finally abolished in 1888, the planters 
had been turning to free labour and bringing in Italians. 
As the Negroes were freed they moved northward to the 
cities, and it was not many years before most of them had 
left the coffee plantations. 

On the whole, Italy has always been the chief source of 
immigration into Brazil. In 1891, the banner year, one 
hundred and thirty-two thousand people from that coun- 
try entered the republic, and of all the immigrants in the 
last century thirty-five per cent. have been Italians. The 
majority of these Italians have come to Sado Paulo, as 
they have been found to make the best workers on the 
coffee plantations, and to be better adapted to the living 
conditions there. They have intermarried largely with 
the Brazilians, and have proved to be more easily assimila- 
ble into the mass of the native population than almost any 
other race. 

Like the federal government, the state of Sdo Paulo 
pays the passage of immigrants whenever the need for 
labour is urgent. Its agents, who speak several languages, 
meet the ships at Santos and conduct the new arrivals to 
the great immigrant hotel at Sao Paulo. Free transporta- 
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tion is furnished to any point in the state, although most 
of the newcomers easily find employers at Sao Paulo. 
The planters or their agents come here from the country 
for miles around to seek labour. Representatives of the 
state labour department act as intermediaries, and keep 
records of the contracts made, helping to enforce them 
later on if necessary. In this way both the employee 
and the employer are protected. 

After an immigrant has been engaged by a coffee planter, 
the state pays his fare to the railway station nearest 
the fazenda on which he is to work. From there the 
planter agrees to furnish transportation for him and his 
family. On the plantation he is given a house to 
live in, some pasture land, and a patch of ground for a 
garden. On many of the fazendas it is customary also to 
allow the workers to plant corn, manioc, or beans between 
the coffee trees. The employee receives his wages at 
certain intervals previously agreed upon, or else in a lump 
sum at the end of the coffee harvest. Often a man will 
have his entire wages untouched at the end of the season, 
as the families live in an almost primitive manner. They 
subsist on the cheapest of foods, the chief articles in their 
daily menu being sausage and cornmeal mush. An 
American here tells me, by the way, that they eat only 
the mush and smell the sausage. 

Both the state and the individual planters offer every 
inducement they can to persuade the Italians to settle 
down permanently. Nevertheless, they have but partial 
success, and at the end of each coffee harvest there is a 
general migration of these labourers from the plantations. 
Unlike the French and the Germans, the Italians as a rule 
do not desire to own land for themselves, and seem to feel 
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no call of the soil. Many of them go back and forth 
between here and Italy season after season, and others 
return to the mother country permanently after a few 
years in Brazil. Many, upon saving a small capital, go 
to one of the Brazilian cities to start anew in whatever 
trade they followed in Europe, and others move merely 
because they think they can strike a better bargain on 
some other plantation. Each year every planter has a 
hard time obtaining enough workers to take care of and 
harvest his crop. This fact, however, is not entirely 
unfortunate, as the lack of man power is promoting the 
use of machinery, including modern farm implements. 

At one time a large number of Chinese were imported 
into Brazil with the idea of starting the culture of tea, but 
the movement failed. From time to time experiments 
have been made also in bringing in Japanese colonists to 
work in the coffee fields. Many Japanese came here 
in 1908, not a few of them having been soldiers who had 
taken part in the war with Russia. Some of them arrived 
wearing medals commemorating their bravery, and most 
of them carried small flags combining the Japanese and 
the Brazilian colours. In striking contrast to the Italians 
and the people from southeastern Europe, the Japanese 
immigrants were noted for their cleanliness, nearly every 
one of them bringing with him toilet articles, tooth paste, 
and tooth brushes. The first Japanese colonies were un- 
successful, many of the settlers returning home or going 
to the United States. 

In the far south of Brazil the chief foreign element is 
German. The Germans do not want to work in the coffee 
fields or stay in the cities, and usually seek the temperate 
climate and fertile lands of the states of Parana, Santa 
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Catharina, or Rio Grande do Sul. Nevertheless, I find 
that there are enough Germans in Sao Paulo to support 
two newspapers printed in their native language, and that 
there are many German business men both here and in 
Santos. Colonel Schmidt, formerly the coffee king of 
Brazil, came here as a German immigrant. 

Among the earliest German settlers in Brazil was a 
colony of one hundred and twenty-six who arrived in Rio 
Grande do Sul in 1825. Another colony of eighty families 
was brought here in 1847, and a third German settlement 
was founded by a party originally bound for Australia. 
Their sailing vessel chanced to put in at the harbour of 
Rio, and they liked that spot so well that they decided to 
settle there. That colony was largely instrumental in 
founding the city of Petropolis, in the mountains behind 
Rio, which was afterward made the summer capital of the 
country. 

Emigration from Germany to Brazil in large numbers 
began in the middle of the last century. Soon after- 
ward was founded the colony of Blumenau in Santa 
Catharina. That region, even to this day, is so decidedly 
German that it is known as West Deutschland, just as a 
section of Chile is called South Deutschland. The Ger- 
mans preserve their national identity longer than any of 
the other races here. Blumenau is now a city of thirty 
thousand or more, yet it is still almost as thoroughly 
German as a town of the Fatherland. German is the 
language heard everywhere, and is used in official docu- 
ments by the local authorities. In some towns the mayor, 
the counsellors, and the police are all of Teutonic origin, 
and in some of the schools there are teachers who cannot 
speak Portuguese. 
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“Their houses and customs are like those of Germany 
fifty years ago,’”’ I was told by one of our consular officials 
who had recently returned from a trip through this Brazil- 
ian Deutschland. ‘I can’t describe the simplicity and 
quaintness of the civilization. I went through many 
colonies, visiting villages and cities in which the houses 
were like the old-time buildings one sees in Germany. 
There are no locks on the doors and few modern improve- 
ments. I stopped over night in Blumenau, and when I 
went to bed asked my landlord for a key. He told me 
that none of the rooms had locks, and that they never 
thought of fastening the doors. I found that the bar in 
the hotel was left open all night, the bartender often 
being away for hours at a time. If aman wanted a drink 
he poured it out from the bottle himself, and left the money 
on the counter. 

“My room in the hotel overlooked a public school, and 
at the noon recess | saw the master, a tall, gaunt German 
in old-fashioned clothes, come out and walk up the street 
between two rows of beautiful palm trees. He had in his 
hands a cheese sandwich that must have been a foot long 
and about eight inches wide. Out of this he bit gargantuan 
mouthfuls as he walked along. Behind him came his 
pupils, a hundred or more, each consuming a similar 
though smaller sandwich. Thus eating their lunch, they 
walked up the avenue and back again and then returned 
to school.”’ 

The-state of Parana also has a large German population, 
as well as many Italians and Poles. The Germans own 
most of the property and control the trade. It is much 
the same in Rio Grande do Sul. That state was originally 
settled by Portuguese immigrants from the Azores, but 
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these were followed later by Germans. Many of its early 
settlers came here just after the Franco-Prussian war, 
when the Prussian ban on emigration to Brazil, put in 
force in 18509, was lifted. 

The two chief cities of this state are Porto Alegre and 
Rio Grande do Sul. The population of the former, which 
is the capital, is about one fourth German. Both of these 
places lie on a lagoon separated from the sea by a sand 
spit only a few miles wide. This inlet, known as the La- 
goon of the Ducks, is one hundred and fifty miles long and 
thirty miles wide, and can be entered only by a strait at its 
southern end. That passage has now been dredged to 
allow deep-draught vessels to go through, and expensive 
harbour works have been built at each port. 

Before I leave the subject of immigration, | want to tell 
you about a colony that to me is the most interesting 
in all Brazil. It is not Italian, German, or Swiss, but 
American. Its members are the inhabitants of Villa 
Americana, a town of five or six hundred population situ- 
ated in the heart of South America. They live one hun- 
dred miles or so west of S40 Paulo and as far south of the 
Equator as the Rocky Mountains are distant from the 
Atlantic. 

It took me more than a half day to make the trip to 
Villa Americana from Sao Paulo. The country through 
which I rode was high and rolling. The vegetation was a 
rich green, and the soil was the same crimson hue I had 
seen everywhere about Sao Paulo, the roads making 
blood-red streaks through the green fields. Now and then 
I passed through woods that were more like jungles than 
forests. The trunks of the trees were covered with moss, 
and their branches so bound together with vines and 
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creepers that it would have been impossible to make one’s 
way through without the use of an axe. Here and there 
the fields had been blackened by burning the grass. Much 
of the land was in pasture, and I saw herds of long-horned 
cattle not unlike our old Texas stock, and now and then 
a zebu bull with a hump on. its back. 

On the way to Villa Americana I went through Campi- 
nas, a thriving little city in the heart of one of the oldest 
coffee regions of Brazil. It has coffee trees that are more 
than a hundred years old and still bearing. Not far from 
Campinas is an agronomic institute where coffee plants 
from all countries are tested for their adaptability to the 
soil of SA0 Paulo. 

Nearing Villa Americana, the land grew more and more 
rolling and often looked not unlike parts of Virginia. It 
was divided into fields fenced with wire, many of which 
were planted to corn. There were no barns or outbuild- 
ings, as the animals here feed out of doors all the year 
round. Now and then I saw a chapel by the roadside, 
with a cross on top and a shrine inside. 

The story of Villa Americana begins with our Civil War, 
the town having been founded by Americans who came 
to this country shortly after the victory of the North 
over the South. We all know how poor the South was 
at the close of the war, and how proud were the people who 
had lost their all in the cause of secession. Some of them 
decided to go abroad and seek homes in another country. 
The subject was widely discussed at meetings throughout 
all the Southern states. Mexico was favoured by some 
of the prospective colonists, others wanted to go to Hon- 
duras, and others to Brazil because of its climate and be- 
cause they thought they could raise here, with slave labour, 
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the same crops they had grown at home. As to this, some 
of the old citizens of Villa Americana say that the fact that 
slavery was then still in existence in Brazil did not enter 
into their decision to come here, and that their chief 
reason for leaving the South was their disgust with the 
carpet-bag government of the North. 

However that may be, about fifteen hundred or more 
people sold their lands in the South, gathered together 
what money they could, and came to Brazil. All did not 
come at once, the migration extending over the years from 
1865 to 1870, and all did not settle at the same place. 
Most of them, however, came to Sao Paulo. One party 
that left New Orleans in a sailing vessel in 1866 consisted 
of about eighty families, or four hundred people, from the 
states of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, North 
and South Carolina, Florida, and Texas, 

During my stay at Villa Americana I talked with a 
woman who was a girl of ten when she embarked with that 
shipload. She tells me that when off the north coast of 
Cuba the ship encountered a terrible storm and was blown 
upon the rocks and wrecked. All the passengers were 
rescued and taken to Havana. From there they went to 
New York, where they were joined by several hundred 
more people from various parts of the South, and all of 
them again took ship for Rio de Janeiro. 

At Rio the leaders of the party succeeded in getting a 
grant of land not far from Santos, and the Americans went 
there expecting to establish plantations of sugar cane and 
cotton. They found the climate unhealthful and the land 
much less fertile than they expected. They remained only 
a year or so, and then decided to leave that malarial region 
and go up to the high and healthful Sao Paulo plateau. 
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They abandoned their lands, climbed the mountains, and 
came inland to the town of Santa Barbara, now a thriving 
little city of five thousand people about six miles from 
Villa Americana. Here the men looked over the country 
and bought land, paying five dollars an acre or less. They 
did not settle as a colony, but scattered about over the 
country, each man making his own purchase and paying 
for his own tract according to his means. There was no 
community interest at first except that of being fellow 
Americans. 

Of the original settlers, some moved to other parts of 
Brazil, and some became dissatisfied and went back to 
the States, although several of the latter returned to 
Brazil later on, finding that they preferred the conditions 
here to those of the new régime in their own country. A 
number stayed on, and some of them are still living near 
the town they founded. 

One American to whom I talked during my visit to 
Villa Americana is a Virginian who now owns a number 
of large farms in the country near by. His properties 
include sugar plantations and cattle ranches, and he is, } 
judge, a man of considerable wealth. His daughters have 
been educated in American schools, and his home seemed 
a delightful bit of the United States transplanted to the 
heart of Brazil. 

This man did not come with the party from New Orleans, 
but on a later steamer, on which most of the passengers 
were Alabama families. Their first settlement, which was 
at the town of [guape near Santos, had as one of its leaders 
a preacher named Ballard Dunn, who later returned to 
America and brought out more people. Afterward, when 
the members of the Iguape colony became dissatisfied with 
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their location, Dunn left them and went back to the United 
States. After that a general exodus to the plateau oc- 
curred, many of the people climbing to the highlands 
on foot. None in the colony had much money, but land 
was cheap, and the investments of those who held on have 
multiplied in value many times, although I doubt whether 
their lands, on the whole, are worth more to-day than the 
farms they gave up in the United States. 

I learned a great deal about agricultural conditions in 
this part of Brazil by visiting the farm of one of the old- 
est of the American settlers. He came here at the age of 
twenty-five and now has under cultivation and in pasture 
something like a thousand acres of land about ten miles 
from Villa Americana. Four hundred acres are in crops, 
and his fields are as clean as a garden. His house is far 
more comfortable than the average farmhouse of Georgia, 
and in its conveniences and luxuries is comparable to some 
of the richest homes of our South. Thirty men, most of 
them married, are employed on this farm. 

Riding out to this estate, I passed through rich lands 
all the way, and crossed a fazenda of nine thousand acres 
owned by a Portuguese. Going on, | saw fields of sugar 
cane, cotton, and rice, and also cowpeas and beans. There 
is a market for all the corn and rice that can be raised, 
and the cane can be made into sugar and rum at a good 
profit. Before the Americans came the people had 
nothing but hoes to cultivate their crops, but ploughs like 
those brought by the new settlers are now used everywhere 
in this district. The ploughs were especially valuable 
in working tracts of land formerly covered with bunch 
grass so tough that it could not be dug out with a hoe. 
The Americans bought this land at low prices, and found 
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that the grass when ploughed under made a good fer- 
tilizer. 

Because of its heavy frosts the land about Villa Ameri- 
cana is not suited for coffee growing. The pasture 1s 
excellent for cattle, and one of the Americans is raising 
mules to supply the local demand. At present the chief 
draught animals are oxen. Sometimes as many as a dozen 
yokes will be harnessed to one wagon, and in moving heavy 
machinery thirty-two animals are often hitched on. The 
ordinary ox cart has solid wooden wheels, and the un- 
greased axles creak loudly as they move along over the 
countryside. It is said that the oxen are so accustomed 
to this noise that they will not go on if the wheels do not 
creak. 

About twenty-five years ago a wave of sympathy for 
the Villa Americana colony passed over the United 
States and our government sent word to our legation at 
Rio to look up the expatriated Americans and aid them to 
return home. The secretary of the legation came down to 
Sao Paulo and travelled up to Villa Americana to tell the 
members of the colony that Uncle Sam would be glad to 
have them return, and that if necessary he would even 
supply the funds to take them back. His offer was not 
accepted, but I have heard that only pride kept the 
Americans here. Many to whom I talked said they 
wished that they were back in North America. The older 
members of the colony in particular asked wistfully of 
the United States and said they would like to end their 
days there. 
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Much of South Brazil was colonized through the efforts of the company 
that built the first railway through this region, which followed the methods 
of the Canadian railroads in attracting settlers here. 


Although there is now a railway from Matto Grosso to the coast, the 
chief gateway of this state 1s still the Paraguay River. Likewise, through- 
out the interior of the state the numerous streams are the principal 
highways of trade and transportation, 


GHAR TE REY NL! 
MATTO GROSSO, THE “‘WILD WEST” OF BRAZIL 


MONG Brazil’s greatest achievements of the last 
decade or so has been the progress toward open- 
ing up Matto Grosso, the former vast terra in- 
cognita of the republic. With an area of almost 

a half million square miles, Matto Grosso is the second 
largest state in Brazil. Lying far inland in the heart of the 
continent, it is an undeveloped empire of great potential 
wealth. It has as much land as one sixth of the main 
body of the United States, or more than Great Britain, 
France, and Italy together. This huge area is so thinly 
populated that if all the people in Matto Grosso were 
evenly distributed over the state, there would be only one 
person for every two or three square miles. 

Matto Grosso means “‘great forest,’ and that is what 
much of the state is. It lies in a belt of wooded land that 
extends north through the Amazon Valley and south 
through Paraguay. It has also hundreds of thousands of 
acres of grassy uplands that will some day support millions 
of cattle. It is well watered, being drained by both the 
Amazon and the Rio de la Plata with their countless trib- 
utaries. The northern part of the state is ridged into 
low mountain ranges and belongs to the mighty Brazilian 
plateau. In the far south much of the land is low and 
unhealthful and often inundated by the floods of the 
Paraguay. 
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The early inhabitants of Sao Paulo were the first ex- 
plorers of Matto Grosso. They were looking for its gold 
and diamonds, and legend has it that they found the former 
in such quantities that they used it for bullets. Gold- 
mining operations were carried on by other explorers 
also, but later the deposits were abandoned and their 
location forgotten. One of these mines, the Urucumaquan, 
which had been lost for several decades, was rediscov- 
ered only a few years ago. Matto Grosso has other 
minerals, including sulphur, iron, copper, and manganese, 
but none of these has yet been worked except the man- 
ganese deposits, which are believed to be especially valu- 
able. 

Matto Grosso has great possibilities in agriculture as well 
asin mining. The soil will support cotton, coffee, wheat, 
and corn, and in some places is so fertile that sugar cane 
can be cut ten or twelve times without replanting. As 
to the forests, they are rich in yerba maté and rubber. 
The yerba is found only in the south, but rubber is gath- 
ered throughout most of the state, and furnishes one of 
the chief exports. 

Thus far the principal industry of Matto Grosso is 
cattle raising, which has been considerably developed on 
the rolling plains in the south. Many herds run wild, 
and so the number of live stock in the state can only be 
guessed at. Some authorities put it at two or three million 
head. The largest ranch is owned by the Brazil Land, 
Cattle, and Packing Company, whose holdings near Sao 
Paulo I have already described. This company has here 
a tract of land containing four million acres, on which 
more than a hundred thousand head of cattle are feeding. 
The floods of the Paraguay River cover part of it during 
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much of the year, but the water is not deep and the grass 
grows so high above it that the stock have all they want 
to eat. Most of the cattle in Matto Grasso are still of 
long-horned native type, and the company has just begun 
to improve the breed, chiefly with Herefords, which make 
the best cross for this region. 

To reach a market, these cattle formerly had to be 
driven overland for distances of from six hundred to a 
thousand miles. Sometimes the route was through dense 
forests, where the cry of a panther would stampede an en- 
tire herd, and sometimes through swamps where the 
animals waded breast-deep in mud. The average drove 
contained between one and two thousand head, and the 
owners sometimes lost a whole herd on its way to the mar- 
ket. The ones that did survive were likely to be living 
skeletons, and had to be fattened again before they could 
be sold. 

This condition has now been changed by the erection 
in Matto Grosso of a few plants for making jerked beef 
and meat extract, and by the completion of a railway 
from the coast to within a short distance of the cattle 
company’s holdings. The western terminus of this rail- 
way is at Puerto Esperanza, on the east bank of the 
Paraguay River, and the eastern end of the Matto Grosso 
section is at Itapura on the Parana. At that point little 
steamers cross the river and connect with the Paulista 
Railway to Sdo Paulo. There are three trains a week 
going each way over this line, the entire journey taking 
about four days. Sleepers and dining cars are provided 
by the Paulista, but on the Matto Grosso section passen- 
gers must stop off over night and eat their meals at inns 
along the route. 
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This railway entrance to Matto Grosso, though a great 
help to travellers, will probably never be used as a heavy 
freight carrier until through trains can be run directly 
from Santos, or at least from Sao Paulo. As it is now, 
freight from abroad routed over this road is landed at 
Santos. It is loaded on the train for Sao Paulo, and 
there it is transferred to the cars of the Paulista line. 
At the Parana River it must be unloaded and ferried 
across, and then put on another train for Puerto Espe- 
ranza. Upon reaching that town it must be transferred 
again, this time to the little steamers that take it eighty 
miles up the river to Corumba, the commercial centre of 
the state. 

Because of all this repeated handling, the water route 
from Montevideo and Buenos Aires up the Parana and 
Paraguay rivers is still largely used. I have already de- 
scribed my trip on those rivers as far as Asuncién. Now 
I shall ask you to imagine that you are continuing the 
journey with me northward from there, passing Villa 
Concepcién, the chief city of northern Paraguay, and then 
steaming on and on into Brazil. 

By way of the Parana and the Paraguay, Asuncién is 
as far inland from the Atlantic as the distance from New 
York City to Omaha. Nevertheless, this is only half as 
far as one can go on this river system. The limit of steam 
navigation is at Cuyaba, the capital of Matto Grosso, 
in the very heart of South America, several hundred 
miles farther north. The first man to penetrate this 
region by steamer was Captain Thomas J. Page, the 
commander of the Alpha, a launch of the United States 
Navy. In the year 1859 he made his way inland from 
the Atlantic on this little vessel for a distance of twenty- 
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seven hundred miles. To-day, Brazilian mail steamers go 
over the same route twice a month. 

The trip between Asuncién and Cuyaba is as picturesque 
as any river voyage in South America. As we go north 
the Paraguay River narrows, the scenery becomes wilder, 
and the steamer winds in and out among hills rising from 
jungles of tree ferns and giant palms. The banks of the 
stream are covered with a tangle of vegetation, the trees 
so bound together with vines and creepers that they form 
an almost solid mass. From the steamer one can get a 
shot at all kinds of wild birds. There are alligators every- 
where, and if you rise early you may see jaguars swim- 
ming across the river. The stream is so full of fish that if 
a dynamite cartridge is exploded in the water the surface 
in a few moments is covered with dead fish. 

The forests are filled with game, and one can shoot tapir 
all the way from Paraguay to the Amazon. Another 
animal found largely in these woods is the peccary, which 
makes me think of a cross between a hog and a pony. 
It is usually of a dark gray colour, although there is one 
variety that has a white band extending across its chest 
from shoulder to shoulder. Peccaries go about in droves, 
and are most often found in the lowlands near the rivers. 
They are at home in the water and will run for it when 
attacked. They are not at all dangerous, and it is easy 
to shoot them. 

Farther north, the alligators become more numerous, 
and the animal life in the forest increases. Deer are 
frequently seen, among them some almost pure white. 
The birds have the most gorgeous plumage, the toucans 
especially being resplendent in the brightest of reds and 
blues. Whenever the steamer stops to take on fire- 
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wood, parrots and monkeys are brought on board and 
offered for sale. The prices are low, and one who is a 
good bargainer can buy a tropical pet for almost nothing. 
The Indian peddlers sell also bows and arrows, baskets, 
and hammocks decorated with feathers. 

Just over the Brazilian: line, about two days above 
Asuncion, a forest-covered island thirteen hundred feet 
high springs up ahead and seems to block the river. As 
we approach, we see that there is a channel at the west 
side wide enough for the boat to go through. This island 
is known as the Mountain Gate. The land about it is 
extremely unhealthful, and, as one traveller states, even 
the trees are pot-bellied and dropsical. Some of the 
human beings in the neighbourhood certainly are. 

Along this part of the river practically all the villages at 
which we stop are on the east bank, the country to the 
west being wild in the extreme. The first town of any 
size on the west shore for a distance of seven hundred 
miles is Coimbra, where there is a Brazilian fort. Farther 
on we come to Albuquerque, a little village with low, 
wooded mountains behind it, and soon afterward, at the 
end of six days’ steaming from Asuncién, we reach 
Corumba, more than two thousand miles from Buenos 
Aires. 

Our steamer ends its voyage at Corumba, so that we 
have a chance to take a walk through the town. It is 
built on a hill overlooking the country for miles about. 
It has telephones and electric lights, and buildings of 
stucco and tiles, with palm trees growing here and there in 
the gardens. In the centre of the town is a plaza about 
which are most of the stores. This place does a large 
business. It has about ten thousand people, and lying 
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as it does at the confluence of four trade routes it is the 
chief distributing point of Matto Grosso. To the north 
and to the south are the regions reached by the river, to 
the east is the railway to Sao Paulo, and to the west are 
the lowlands of Bolivia. Puerto Suarez, an important 
Bolivian city, is only two hours away by steam launch. 

We go on from Corumba on a smaller steamer and soon 
after leaving that city pass out of the Paraguay River 
and enter the San Lorenzo, which is much more shallow. 
The steamers on this part of the route are always crowded, 
two hundred people often being carried on one little boat. 
The vessel chugs along through land that grows more 
and more tropical. There are palms everywhere, and 
cotton trees that have bolls upon them as big as oranges. 
Other trees bear a silky fibre that hangs down in white 
cones and is used for stuffing pillows. 

Between three and four hundred miles beyond CorumbAa 
is Cuyaba. It has about thirty thousand people, and is 
the capital of Matto Grosso. Considering the remoteness 
of its location, it is surprisingly modern. It has news- 
papers, hospitals, and schools, a water works, a street-car 
line, a cathedral, and a college. The capital of Matto 
Grosso was formerly the town of the same name, but its 
unhealthful location caused the seat of government to be 
moved to Cuyaba. Now, some of the Matto Grossans 
want the capital changed again, this time to Corumba, 
which is commercially more important. 

The country surrounding Cuyaba is rich agriculturally 
and minerally. 1 am told that gold is found in the hills 
about the city, and I have met several Americans who 
have been mining gold in this part of Brazil. After a hard 
tropical rain the boys of Cuyaba are said to go out and 
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search for grains of gold in the street, and are often well 
paid for their trouble. There are diamond mines not far 
away, although the best Brazilian diamonds have been 
found much farther north. 

The territory to the north and west of Cuyaba was until 
only a few years ago a land of mystery. Practically 
nothing was known of its geography, its natural products, 
or its tribes of savage natives. Now its vast areas of 
forest and farm lands have been opened to development, 
and its Indians have been started on the road to civiliza-~ 
tion. Hundreds of miles of good roads have been built, 
including many stretches suited for motor-cars and trucks, 
three thousand miles of telegraph line has been put up, 
and maps have been made of hitherto unknown territory. 
All this was done by the Rondon Commission, which sent 
out expedition after expedition through regions that had 
never before been trodden by the foot of white man. 
The expeditions were personally led by General Candido 
Rondon, a native Matto Grossan of half-Indian parentage, 
who was a member of the Roosevelt expedition. In the 
cause of science and exploration, he endured every hard- 
ship imaginable, and his name will go down in Brazilian 
history as the conqueror of this vast wilderness. 

The opening of northwestern Matto Grosso has been 
greatly expedited by the construction of the Madeira- 
Mamoré Railway. This road ‘s one of the most remark- 
able in all South America, if not in the world. It was 
built through virgin forest in the heart of the wilderness, 
thousands of miles up the Amazon system. It was not 
planned to connect any centres of population, but to pro- 
vide a transportation route around the falls of the Madeira 
River, into which flow the three mighty streams known as 
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the Mamoré, the Beni, and the Madre de Dios. All these 
streams rise on the eastern slopes of the Andes, and are 
navigable for long distances above the falls. 

Where the Mamoré flows into the Madeira, five hundred 
and seventy miles above where the latter river empties 
into the Amazon, is a series of nineteen falls and rapids. 
This span of the two rivers has always been a serious 
obstruction to navigation. The only craft that could 
be used in these waters were canoes and the large native 
boats called bateloes. The latter were manned by 
crews of fifteen or more, and often carried a cargo of 
from two to ten tons. The crew would make portages 
around the falls, transporting both freight and boats 
on their backs. To protect their goods in case their 
boat capsized while shooting the rapids, the men often 
put them in canvas bags waterproofed by a coating of 
crude rubber. Nevertheless, the loss in freight on this 
route was from twenty to fifty per cent., while hundreds 
of boatmen were drowned each year. 

The railway around the falls runs from Guajaramerim 
on the Mamoré River to Porto Velho on the Madeira. 
It is only two hundred and twenty-four miles long, but its 
location is such that it opens to navigation thousands of 
miles of waterways and gives a new outlet from the Andes 
to the Atlantic. Indeed, the Panama Canal is hardly 
more important to Peru and Chile than is this railway to 
eastern Bolivia and western Brazil. It is really a giant 
funnel through which are now poured the minerals, rubber, 
and cattle products of northern Matto Grosso, of a large 
part of the state of Amazonas, and of one third of the 
republic of Bolivia. Going in the other direction are 
food products, construction material, mining machinery, 
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and, in fact, every kind of supplies needed for a new 
country. 

The original idea for building a railway here was con- 
ceived by an Englishman named Church. Later the 
French, also, planned such a line, but nothing came of it, 
and construction was not begun in earnest until a half 
century afterward. The contract for the road was finally 
let in 1906 to the same interests that were then financing 
the building of new railways in Scuth Brazil. In 1909 
the road was leased by the government to the Madeira- 
Mamoré Railway Company, and in 1912 the last section 
was opened to traffic. 

In building this road the contractors had to cut their 
way through almost solid walls of tangled vegetation. 
Trees one hundred and fifty feet high bound together with 
vines as thick as my arm covered almost every bit of the 
hundred-foot right of way. Added to this was the fact 
that everything used, from heavy machinery to bottled 
drinking water, had to be brought from sources of supply 
hundreds, and often thousands, of miles away. For in- 
stance, it was cheaper to import the ties for the track from 
Australia, although on every hand were trees containing 
the finest hardwoods procurable. Even most of the 
workmen were brought from abroad. They came from 
all over the world, and at one time there were twenty-five 
nationalities represented on the pay roll. 

At the beginning of the work about sixty per cent. of the 
labourers were stricken with yellow fever and malaria, 
and thousands died. The Indians for centuries had been 
throwing the bodies of fever victims into the Madeira, 
turning it into a stream of flowing poison and making it a 
cesspool of infection. Many workers were lost in the 
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jungle, and others were killed by alligators or poisoned by 
snakes or insects. The region literally crawled with 
venomous creatures. On every hand were deadly spiders 
and scorpions, blood-sucking bats, and fever-bearing 
mosquitoes. There were ants of all kinds, some crawling 
and some flying, and some more than an inch long that 
had a bite about as pleasant as the prick of a red-hot 
needle. The forests swarmed with gnats, wasps, and hor- 
nets, and among the flies was said to be one species that 
bit its way into the veins of a person and thence travelled 
to the heart, at last causing death. In the face of all 
these obstacles the work of sanitation went on, and by the 
time the railway was completed the average rate of sick- 
ness among the labour gangs had been reduced from sixty 
to eight per cent. 

To-day the railway company is a modern institution 
in the heart of the wilderness. At Porto Velho, where its 
headquarters are located, it has an ice plant, a telephone 
exchange, wireless towers, and two water systems, one of 
which furnishes water for drinking and cooking only. 
It has its own hospitals and physicians, and along the route 
of the railway are stores in which are kept supplies of 
almost everything imaginable. The road is well equipped 
with modern rolling stock, and at present operates three 
trains a day each way. 

1 am told that many of the Indians in this region are 
half-breeds, the native strain being mixed with every 
foreign nationality that has been represented here. Since 
the coming of the whites the men have taken to wearing 
cotton shirts and trousers, but many of the women still 
go in their former naked state, with perhaps a feather or 
two for adornment. These Indians view with disfavour 
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anything that has the ear-marks of work, and like to loaf 
about the white settlements, especially the stores. A 
story is told of one storekeeper, not over-gifted with pa- 
tience, who finally told the Indians on his premises that 
if they did not get off immediately he would shoot them. 
The Indians went, but came back the next day, bedecked 
in war paint and armed with huge bows and arrows, 
and managed to convey to the storekeeper, now slightly 
Jess belligerent, that nothing would please them better 
than to have the shooting begin at once. 
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THE CITY OF THE “RIVER OF JANUARY” 


Roll down—roll down to Rio— 

Roll really down to Rio! 

Oh, I’d love to roll to Rio 

Some day before I’m old. 
—KiPLInG 


HAVE just “rolled into Rio” over the railway that 
connects Sao Paulo with the Brazilian capital. The 
distance is about as far as from New York to Washing- 
ton, but the journey takes twice as long. Leaving the 
coffee capital early in the morning, I travelled most of 
the day, first passing through a high, rolling country with 
mountain ranges looming against the horizon. In places 
the scenery was not unlike the hilly sections of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Along the route were many beautiful val- 
leys dotted with trees that in the distance looked much like 
those of our country, but when I came closer I could see 
among them palms and bamboos. In some places the sides 
of the hills were covered with coffee trees. The more level 
land was devoted to farming. There were fenced fields 
of corn or grain in the shock, and on some of the farms I 
saw ant hills two or three feet high. Often they were as 
symmetrical as though they had been built up with a 
shovel and shaped with a trowel. Much of the country 
was in pasture, and I saw cattle and mules feeding in grass 
so high that it tickled their bellies. 
In the towns along the route the houses stood in the 
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midst of gardens of flowering trees and shrubs, and often 
were surrounded by orchards of oranges, lemons, peaches, 
and pears. The people that came to the stations to meet 
the train were typically Brazilian. Most of them were 
dark-faced and sallow. Some were Negroes dressed in 
white cotton, and on the whole the crowds were not unlike 
those seen in a railroad journey through our Southern 
states. At almost every stop sweetened black coffee was 
offered for sale for about two cents 2 cup. It was brought 
on the train by small Negro boys, but they were no darker 
in complexion than the conductor, who was as black as any 
I have ever seen in Central Africa. He spoke both Eng- 
lish and Portuguese, and seemed to be quite efficient. 

As I travelled northward the country grew more trop:- 
cal and the scenery more beautiful. The air was full of 
moisture, with clouds hanging low over the mountains 
and nestling in the laps of the hills. Nearing the end of 
our journey, we left the highlands and descended to the 
coast, and finally, as the sun was setting, pulled into Rio 
de Janeiro, the fair capital of Brazil. 

Before we take a look at the present city, let me tell you 
something of the Rio of the past. There is more than one 
version of its origin, and there are disputes as to who 
discovered the Bay of Rio de Janeiro, or Guanabara, on 
the south shores of which the city lies. One historian 
claims that it was first visited in 1501 by an expedition 
of three ships sent to Brazil by the King of Portugal, 
and under the command of Amerigo Vespucci. It is an 
established fact that eighteen years later the fleet of 
Magellan anchored here for two weeks on its memorable 
trip around the world. In 1531 another Portuguese ex- 
pedition, coming to start a settlement in Brazil, sailed 
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into the bay. They arrived here on New Year’s day, 
and, thinking the bay was the mouth of a river, named 
it Rio de Janeiro, or River of January. They later sailed 
on southward and located their colony not far from the 
present site of Santos. 

The first real settlement at Rio was founded in 1555 
by a party of six hundred French Huguenots, who erected 
a fort on one of the islands in the bay. The Portuguese 
capital in Brazil was then at Bahia, seven hundred miles 
to the north. When the captain general at that city 
heard of the presence of the French he came here with a 
fleet of vessels and captured the island and destroyed the 
fort. The French who escaped founded another settle- 
ment not far away, but five years later were driven from 
there also. The leader of the Portuguese forces was killed 
in this engagement and buried on a hill three hundred feet 
high, called the Morro do Castello. Around the grave of 
their dead leader the Portuguese located a new town, and 
from that struggling colony grew the Rio de Janeiro of 
to-day. 

This outpost was raided at different times by the Eng- 
lish and Dutch, and was once occupied for a while by 
French forces. Nevertheless, the Portuguese kept their 
hold on it, and as it grew they drained the swampy land 
between the hills and began the cultivation of rice and 
coffee. In 1763, when it had a population of thirty 
thousand people, Rio was made the capital of the viceroy- 
alty of Brazil, and in 1808, when Portugal was invaded 
by Napoleon, the Portuguese king, John VI, moved 
his court here. As the capital of the United Kingdom 
of Portugal and Brazil, the city gained rapidly in size and 
importance, and when King John went back to Lisbon 
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in 1821, its people numbered more than a hundred thou- 
sand. He left his son Pedro at the head of the government 
as prince regent, but hardly a year had passed before the 
latter declared his independence from the land of his 
father and founded the Empire of Brazil. 

Under the imperial government the city of Rio de Janeiro 
took its first steps on the road of modern progress and 
development. Steam navigation to Europe was inaugu- 
rated in 1851, a railway was built into the city in 1858, 
and the Atlantic cable from here to Europe was laid in 
1874. The city doubled and trebled in size, and by 1889 
it had passed the half million mark. That year saw the 
fall of the last empire in America. Without battle or 
bloodshed Pedro II, the son of the first Brazilian emperor, 
was deposed and with his family banished to Europe, 
and almost over night the country was made a republic. 

The end of the nineteenth century found Rio a huge col- 
lectionof separate settlements ratherthan asinglelarge city. 
Its different sections were divided by great hills, and in its 
growth it had pushed its way far up the valleys between 
the mountain spurs. At that time it was a breeding place 
of malaria and yellow fever. Like Santos, it was feared 
by sailors, as many ships that called here had lost every 
member of the crew, from captain to cabin boy, 

I first visited Rio at the height of one of its raging epi- 
demics. The natural setting of the city impressed me by 
its beauty, but the streets were dirty and vile smelling, 
and the public buildings shabby. Some of the foreign 
residents carried bottles of castor oil with them all the 
time, and at the slightest headache or indigestion gulped 
down the oil with a view to preparing the system to resist 
the disease. The average traveller, scared by the spectre 
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From a breeding place for malaria and yellow fever, the waterfront of 
Rio has heen rebuilt and transformed into a beautiful ocean driveway that 
extends fgr almost four miles along the lovely Bay of Guanabara. 
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Many of the hills of Rio de Janeiro have been cut away to make room 
for the growing city; nevertheless, dozens of them are still left to rear their 
fantastic shapes above the streets of the Brazilian capital. 
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of yellow fever, came into town with his brain throbbing 
from the effects of quinine, and walked through the streets 
with a bottle of smelling salts in his hand. The city was 
shunned by tourists, and of the people here all who could 
fled to the little city of Petropolis, high up in the mountains, 
and came down to Rio only when necessary. 

On my present visit to Rio I find that practically the 
whole city has been remodelled, and that a great part of 
it has been torn down and rebuilt. The man who in- 
augurated the sweeping improvements that changed it 
from a pesthole of disease into a place as healthful as it is 
beautiful was President Alves, who was in office from 1902 
to1906. In1903 he appointed Dr. Francisco Passos to take 
charge of all engineering work, and gave the job of sanita- 
tion to Dr. Oswaldo Cruz. He directed both of them to 
proceed without regard to cost or the protests of the public. 

The task set before these two men seemed almost im- 

possible, yet it was done and done well. To begin with, 
a quay two and a half miles long was built, the land behind 
it filled in, and the harbour dredged. Behind the quay 
was laid out the broad Avenida Beira Mar, one end of 
which was extended through the city as the Avenida 
Central. Many of the old streets were widened, steep 
‘hills were graded, and the land converted into valuable 
business sites. Through other hills tunnels were cut 
connecting different parts of the city. The water works 
were enlarged, the sewage system improved, and low-lying 
sections of land were filled in with earth from the hills that 
had been cut down. 

In the work of sanitation Doctor Cruz had almost abso- 
lute power. He possessed great administrative ability, 
and accomplished in nine months what everyone else had 
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thought could not be done inside of two years. Every 
home in the city was visited by inspectors under the super- 
intendence of seventy-two physicians and a host of medical 
students. If a man did not conform to the sanitary 
regulations he was evicted and his house closed up. When 
everyone was ordered vaccinated, many of the people 
thought they were being poisoned, and a small revolution 
broke out. It was only after a week of fighting that the 
people were subdued and vaccination could goon. Every 
building was thoroughly disinfected, all the streams in and 
about the city were dredged, and every pool of stagnant 
water was coated with coal oil. In one year mosquito- 
breeding places to the number of one hundred and fifty- 
three thousand were destroyed, and the expenditure for 
sanitation alone was more than three million dollars. 

Rio de Janeiro has reduced its death rate to twenty 
per thousand, which is much lower than that of Madrid, 
Naples, or Venice. Its sanitary regulations are unsur- 
passed, and its streets are almost painfully clean. They 
are swept every night and are watered by day with sprin- 
kling machines. Rio has a brigade of fifteen hundred mos- 
quito killers, who inspect the sewers and watch for pools of 
stagnant water. They also disintect the ships that come 
into the harbour. Every public school now has its 
coloured pictures illustrating the life and habits of the 
mosquito and telling how to destroy it, and the children 
are given instructions as to the use of quinine as a fever 
specific. 

With all these improvements, Rio has grown until it 
has more than a million people. It is the second largest 
city in South America, and it probably will some day be 
among the half-dozen largest cities of the whole world. 
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It is to-day the capital of half the land and half the people 
of South America, and is the largest Portuguese-speaking 
city on earth. It has more people than all the cities of 
Portugal combined, while the republic governed from 
here has almost a hundred times as much land as its 
mother country. 

Like our own District of Columbia, Rio de Janeiro is a 
federal territory, the capital of the state of the same name 
being Nictheroy, just across the bay. Rio extends for 
fifteen miles along the coast of the bay and the ocean, 
and covers an area twice that of Paris. Each year its 
suburbs climb farther and farther up the mountains behind 
it, while the hills in the city itself are continually being 
reduced to provide more space for buildings. One of the 
most historic landmarks to be razed was the Morro do 
Castello, where, as I have said, was buried Rio’s founder 
and defender. His bones were moved to another resting 
place in 1923, and the spot where he had lain for four cen- 
turies was turned into business property. 

Since the completion of its sanitary works and the whole- 
sale remodelling of Rio, the number of tourists visiting 
the city has increased yearly. There are now several 
hotels here as good as any in South America. One of the 
greatest factors in making Rio’s attractions known to the 
world was the exposition of 1922 and 1923, celebrating 
the centennial of Brazil’s independence. Visitors came 
here then from all over the world, and those who had never 
seen Rio before were astounded by its beauty, its bright- 
ness, and its up-to-dateness. Of particular interest to 
United States visitors to the exposition was the American 
building, erected by our government. This was after- 
ward made into the American Embassy. 
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Until a decade or so ago the residence of our am- 
bassador to Brazil, like those of most of the other diplo- 
mats, had been at Petropolis. Indeed, that little city in 
the hills for a long time was really the capital of the 
country for part of each year. During the hot season in 
Rio, Pedro II and his court lived in palaces there, and 
after Brazil became a republic the president and the higher 
officials made it their summer headquarters, as did also the 
wealthy residents of Rio. 

Since the sanitation of Rio de Janeiro, Petropolis is no 
longer used as a refuge from yellow fever. The old palace 
of the emperor now houses a college, and the growth of 
industry is shown by factories that are using the water- 
power near by in making hats, shoes, and textiles. Never- 
theless, the city is still a summer resort for the capital, 
and during the season from December to May its popula- 
tion is annually increased to between twenty and thirty 
thousand. With an altitude of a half mile above sea level, 
it is always cool, and has the additional advantage of 
being only three hours by rail from Rio. Nestling in the 
mountains and surrounded by the most luxuriant vege- 
tation, it is a combination of Switzerland and Japan, of 
the tropic and the temperate zones. 

My ride to Petropolis seemed, if possible, even more 
beautiful than the trip up the mountains to Sado Paulo. 
I first crossed the Bay of Rio and then was whisked over 
the lowlands that lie at the foot of the hills. The train 
climbs the mountains by a cog road like that up Mount 
Washington, and the incline is so steep that I had to 
keep my feet on my bag to prevent its sliding down to the 
lower end of the car. On each side of the track great 
trees loaded with orchids towered high above the green 
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The most beautiful street in Rio de Janeiro, and often called the most 
beautiful in South America, is the Avenida Rio Branco, with its triple row 
of shade trees, its mosaic sidewalks, and its magnificent public buildings. 


The collection of tropical trees and plants in Rio’s Botanical Gardens 1s 
surpassed only by that at Buitenzorg, Java. It includes an avenue of bam- 
boo, the lacy tops of which are fifty feet above the grouna. 
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jungle. Tree ferns waved their myriad arms at the train, 
and tall feathery bamboos rustled: in the breeze as the little 
engine puffed by. Now we were on the side of a mountain 
hanging over a ravine five hundred feet deep, and now 
under a great green wall four thousand feet high. Now 
we rounded a curve, and massive rocks a thousand feet 
thick rose above us like great forts. 

The views of Rio and its great bay as seen from the 
train were magnificent, and the cloud effects were different 
every half hour. At times the city and the harbour would 
be covered with a blanket of billowy clouds, and I seemed 
to be looking down upon a snow scene of the Arctic. At 
other times the clouds appeared to flow, like rivers of 
silver, in and out among the hills, finally losing themselves 
in a great cloud lake. Later the mist lifted, and as the 
sun came out I could look down upon the sapphire bay 
and its city of red roofs and white walls. 
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IN SOUTH AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL 


IO DE JANEIRO is called the city of one 
thousand views, and the finest of them can be 
obtained from the top of Sugar Loaf Mountain. 
Stand with me on this spot and take a look over 

the capital. We are on a mighty rock, almost three 
times as high as the Washington Monument, and more 
than one third higher than the Eiffel Tower in Paris. 
It stands at the entrance to the harbour of Rio, rising 
almost precipitously out of the sea and commanding a 
panorama of water and land such as can be seen nowhere 
else in the world. Directly below us are the three great 
fortified islands that guard the entrance to the harbour, 
and beyond them, at our right, the Atlantic Ocean exr 
tends on and on to the horizon. At our left begins the 
gray wall of the Organ Mountains, so called because of 
their resemblance to the pipes of a giant organ. They 
extend like a great horseshoe about the magnificent bay 
on the southern shore of which is the city of Rio. The 
lower slopes of the mountains are covered with tropical 
vegetation, and their ragged peaks are lost in the clouds. 
Some of them are six thousand feet high, and one, so tall, 
slender, and straight that it seems to point to the heavens, 
is called by the people the ‘‘Finger of God.” Nearer to 
us is the famous Corcovado, shaped like a hunchbacked 
giant. 
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Now turn to the Bay of Rio. It is the most beautiful 
bay on earth, and has been often called a miniature 
Mediterranean. I have heard the harbour compared to 
those of Sydney, Australia, and of Constantinople, but to 
me it outranks both. A mountain-bordered channel 
forms the gateway to Sydney. This leads into a narrow 
bay surrounded by hills, on the slopes of one of which is 
the city. Constantinople, with Pera on one side and 
Scutari on the Asiatic shore over the way, is also remark- 
ably beautiful. Yet both these cities are far inland from 
the open sea, and neither has such wonderful mountain 
effects as Rio. Here Nature has combined the grandeur 
of mountain and sea under skies as cerulean as those 
above the Bay of Naples or the waters of the Piraeus near 
Athens. 

The Bay of Rio is twenty miles long and from five to 
ten miles across, and is entered by a passage a mile wide. 
It is sprinkled with islands three hundred in number, on 
some of which are great buildings that seem to float upon 
the water. The shore line winds in and out of one bay 
after another, now circumscribing an island, and now jut- 
ting outward around a peninsula. Along part of it a sea 
wall extends like the frame of a picture, and behind it we 
can see a beautiful drive. The distance dwarfs the tall 
palms and other trees that line it, and the automobiles 
whizzing along it look like scurrying black ants. Beyond 
it the buildings of the city rise from their background of 
green. They extend far up the s'opes of the mountains, 
and seem to be cut out of the jungle. Everywhere there 
are buildings, everywhere trees, and here and there gar- 
dens or beautiful parks. Many of the streets are lined 
with royal palms, and every park contains plants that 
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in the United States can be found only in botanical 
gardens. 

Now let us take note of where we are. A decade or so 
ago the summit of this mighty cone rising straight up 
from the ocean was practically inaccessible. I have been 
told that the first man to’scale its sides was an English 
sailor who placed the Union Jack on its peak, and that 
an American girl climbed it a few years later. The rock, 
which has been worn smooth by the water that has slid 
down it for ages, appears so bare and steep that one would 
say that not even a goat could clamber up it. Now 
it has an observatory of steel and concrete on its topmost 
point to which passengers are carried in a great steel 
basket slung to aérial cables as thick as my wrist. The 
basket will hold from fifteen to twenty persons. Its 
metal sides are about waist high, and the space above is 
covered only with network, so that one can see in every 
direction. 

With several other passengers I climbed into this 
cage at a tall steel tower four or five miles from the 
heart of the city. With the sensation of flying in an air- 
plane, we were swung out high above the harbour. A 
moment later the car tilted, and we began to ascend, the 
buildings below us growing smaller and smaller as we con- 
tinued to rise. We stopped at Urca, a station on a moun- 
tain two thirds as high as the Sugar Loaf, and then went 
on. Toward the last of the trip the cable sloped sharply 
upward, and we seemed to be climbing the bare rocky 
sides of the Sugar Loaf. 

Now let usgo down from the Sugar Loaf and explore Rio. 
It is one of the most beautiful cities on the two American 
continents, and there is no capital in Europe that has more 
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An aérial railway runs to the top of the Sugar Loaf, the great cone- 
shaped mountain that stands like a sentinel guarding the Bay of Rio. 
The view from the summit is considered one of the most magnificent in 
all South America. 


One of the most luxuriously equipped amusement houses in the Ameri- 
cas is the Municipal Theatre of Rio, erected here when the city was being 
rebuilt, and modelled after the Opera House of Paris. 


Among the homes of the wealthiest residents of Rio are structures of 
almost oriental splendour, surrounded by plants and trees that would be 
prized in any botanical garden in the United States. 
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interesting crowds and scenes. It has handsome avenues 
and boulevards paved with asphalt and lined with side- 
walks of cement or mosaic tiling, and also old streets 
so narrow that no wheeled traffic is allowed in them. As 
we walk along the streets we must keep on the shady 
side, as we are in the tropics and the sun is hot over- 
head. Indeed, the Brazilians say that only dogs and 
strangers walk in the sunshine. 

Rio is a child of the sun, and it delights in gay and bril- 
liant colours. The house fronts are of the brightest of 
hues. We see red, green, and blue combined on one build- 
ing, and pink, cream, lavender, and yellow houses in the 
same block. Many of them are covered with ornamental 
stucco, and some have coloured tiles set into their front 
walls. Often a whole bui'ding is plated with tiles of 
various shades. We see windows with screens of iron 
curiously wrought, and others of small glass panes of 
irregular shapes. The second-story windows usually reach 
to the floor and open out upon balconies. Frequently 
they have wide ledges upon which the people sit and watch 
the passing crowds. 

Some of the houses stand close to the streets, and others 
are set back in the midst of palms and tropical plants. 
Out in the suburbs many of them are built on the sides of 
the mountain spurs that reach down into the city; occa- 
sionally they cling to the hilly slopes below the street and 
are entered through the roofs. There are flowers every- 
where, and the parks and gardens are always kept in per- 
fect condition. The grass is shaved close, the trees are 
trimmed, and everything looks as though it had a daily 
grooming. 

The Botanical Garden of Rio has a collection of tropical 
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trees and plants second only to that at Buitenzorg, Java. 
It has one tree that when tapped will yield pure water, 
and another the sap of which looks just like milk. Here 
we see bamboos fifty feet high, their feathery arms inter- 
locking and making a regal avenue through which we walk 
shielded from the heat of the sun. Here, too, is an avenue 
of royal palms that is famous all the world over. It is a 
half mile long, as straight as an arrow, and contains one 
hundred and fifty trees. As round and smooth as the 
most beautiful columns ever modelled by a sculptor, they 
rise in symmetrical shafts of silvery gray from one hun- 
dred to one hundred and fifty feet above the ground, 
branching out at the top in canopies of beautiful green 
fernlike leaves. 

Rio is the home of the royal palm. This noble tree 
grows in parks in different parts of the city, forms the en- 
trances to private gardens, and lines many of the streets. 
On the Avenida do Mangue, for instance, there are four 
rows of these lofty trees, with a stream of running water 
in the centre. This palm avenue is at least a mile long, 
and each tree is nearly one hundred feet high. The whole 
is one of the most majestic adaptations of Nature that | 
have ever seen. 

The mother of all these palms still stands in the Botani- 
cal Garden, its feathery top waving in the breeze one 
hundred and twenty feet above the ground. It grew from 
seeds brought to Brazil from the Isle of France and 
planted here by the Emperor John VI. It has flourished 
for more than a century, and to-day is carefully tended 
and guarded by the keepers of the garden. 

As we continue our way toward the heart of the city, we 
pass through the Avenida Beira Mar, the wide boulevard 
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along the harbour. It skirts the shore line for nearly four 
miles, turning inland only once to pass around the hill 
known as the Widow’s Mount. It is more than a hundred 
feet wide, and is crowded with motor-cars that usually 
run at break-neck speed. At its northern end it joins 
the Avenida Rio Branco, the most beautiful street in the 
capital. 

The Avenida Rio Branco, which can be compared only 
to the Champs Elysées of Paris, was literally hewn out of 
the city when Rio was undergoing its remodelling in 1904. 
It is one hundred feet wide and a mile and a half in length. 
It cost fifty million dollars to build, and kept three thou- 
sand men working day and night for six months. Within 
that time six hundred old buildings were demolished, 
great hills were cut down, the roadway paved, a row of 
trees planted on each side of the avenue and one in the 
middle, and mosaic sidewalks laid. When completed 
it was christened the Avenida Central, but this was after- 
ward changed to the Rio Branco, in memory of the famous 
Brazilian baron of that name. To-day the avenue is one 
of the most magnificent streets of the world. The money 
it cost has been well spent, and it will be a long time before 
its artistic beauty is surpassed. 

The mosaic work on the sidewalks of this avenue was 
done by Portuguese workmen brought over from Lisbon. 
In the United States we point with pride to the patterned 
tile floor of a single room. Here in Rio are three miles of 
such mosaics. Each block has its own pattern extending 
from cross street to cross street. The most striking ex- 
ample of this work, which I can see from my hotel room, 
is laid in waving black and white lines that make it look 
like a great floating flag and gives the walk the appearance 
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of being grooved. From above, this flag of stripes seems 
to be moving like the waves of the ocean, the illusion being 
so perfect that the people walking upon it seem to be 
going over hills and hollows. Like the Avenida Beira 
Mar, it is brilliantly illuminated all night long, the lights 
of the two streets being so powerful that their glow can be 
seen forty-five miles out at sea. 

The Avenida Rio Branco has no skyscrapers, but is 
lined from one end to the other with palace-like buildings 
of four or five stories. At its southern end, where it 
joins the Avenida Beira Mar, stands the Monroe Palace 
of Peace, named after our former president. It was origi- 
nally erected as the Brazilian building at our St. Louis 
Exposition in 1904, and was later shipped here in sections 
and put up with the addition of marble steps and other 
ornamentations. Beyond it are the magnificent National 
Library, the brownstone building of the school of Fine 
Arts, and the Municipal Theatre in gray marble. We 
have no amusement building in the United States that 
compares with this theatre. It was built when the avenue 
was cut through, and cost ten million dollars at a time 
when labour was paid only a dollar and a half a day. It 
is modelled after the Opera House of Paris, and is most 
luxuriously appointed, although its seating capacity is 
only seventeen hundred. Rio has many other fine 
theatres, and even its moving-picture houses have more 
refinements and comforts than ours. 

Farther down the avenue from the Municipal Theatre 
are the offices of the great newspapers, the Military, Naval, 
and Central clubs, the Central Hotel, where I am staying, 
and many banks and other business buildings. From one 
end to the other all kinds of traffic is constantly moving. 
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Originally a part of the Brazilian exhibit at the St. Louis Exposition in 
1904, the Monroe Peace Palace was shipped in pieces to Rio and reérected 
at the meeting of the two most beautiful streets of the Brazilian capital 


In striking contrast to the broad Avenida Rio Branco are the old sec- 
tions of Rio, where the streets are so narrow that two motor-cars can barely 
pass. On some of them no wheeled traffic is allowed. 
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There are thousands of automobiles that dash hither and 
thither without regard to speed limits. Ox carts and mule 
carts go along side by side. There are few horses in Rio, 
and we see mules hitched to smart carriages. Some of 
the carts are drawn by bullocks of the long-horned, hump- 
backed zebu breed. They look like the sacred cattle I 
have seen on the banks of the Ganges, and their gait is 
just as majestic. 

Of the eleven streets that cross the Avenida Rio Branco, 
the most interesting is the Rua do Ouvidor, which has 
long been noted as the fashionable shopping centre of Rio 
de Janeiro. Since my first visit here the old pavement 
has been torn up, and the street has now a roadway and 
sidewalks of tiles fine enough for the floor of a bathroom. 
From wall to wall it does not measure more than twenty 
feet ; no wheeled traffic is allowed on it except at crossings, 
and the moving crowds of pedestrians occupy the whole 
street. It is narrower than the Mosky at Cairo, and the 
houses facing each other are so close together that canopies 
are sometimes stretched over it. 

Although the Rua do Ouvidor is now compelled to divide 
honours with the Avenida Rio Branco, it still has the best 
stores of Rio and many of its leading clubs. It is one of 
the chief gossiping placesof the city,a promenade where the 
beaux and belles come to see and be seen, and the spot 
where the politician holds his daily receptions and feels 
the pulse of the people. This was even more the case 
in former years, and I remember an incident in this con- 
nection when walking down the Rua do Ouvidor with our 
Minister to Brazil the first time I was here. We were 
on our way to visit the Houses of Congress, and I urged the 
Minister to hurry, fearing we might arrive too late. 
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‘We are in plenty of time,” he told me, “and I am sure 
Congress 1s still sitting.” 

“How can you tell?” | asked. ‘‘Where is the building? 
Does the Brazilian flag float from it as ours does from the 
Capitol when our House and Senate are in session?”’ 

“Oh, no,” replied the Minister, “but I know that they 
have not yet adjourned, because there are so few silk 
hats on the street. Every senator and deputy wears a 
tall hat, and they all rush for the Ouvidor as soon as the 
session 1s Over.”’ 

The show windows of the stores lining the Ouvidor are 
of plate glass, and the displays behind them are as artistic 
as those in the shops of Paris. In the windows of the 
jewellery stores, which are found on every block of the 
Ouvidor and also on the Avenida Rio Branco, diamonds, 
pearls, and other precious stones are on view. Although 
some of the diamonds sold here are found in Brazil, 
the finest stones are from South Africa. Most of them 
are exquisitely set in rings, of which we see almost as 
many for men as for women. The men of Brazil are fond 
of jewellery, and a ring on the first finger was formerly the 
mark of a professional man. Each profession had its 
favourite stone, so that by looking at a man’s hands one 
could tell just what his occupation was. 

Among the curious things sold in these stores are orna- 
ments made from the feathers of tiny humming birds. In 
this part of Brazil are many such birds of the most brilliant 
plumage, some of which are no larger than the first joint 
of my thumb, and some hardly as big around as my little 
finger. Beetles of iridescent hues can be bought by the 
pint, and are often set in scarf pins or earrings that seem 
to radiate every colour of the rainbow. In other stores I 
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have seen brooches, boxes, and trays decorated with the 
most gorgeous butterflies imaginable. There are shops 
dealing only in perfumery that are patronized by men as 
well as women, and some stores that sell nothing but 
canes. 

Of more interest than the stores is the crowd moving 
back and forth in front of them. Although no wheeled 
vehicles are allowed, there is nevertheless a great deal of 
freight traffic to be seen. There are porters carrying all 
sorts of things on their heads. Here comes a barefooted 
Negro with a trunk weighing at least two hundred pounds 
balanced upon a cushion that rests on his woolly crown. 
There is a man with a great basket of bread on his head, 
and beside him walks a boy with a bottle similarly carried. 
In other streets we see porters from the market bearing 
baskets of apples and grapes in the same way, and some 
with tubs full of meat. They even carry pianos in this 
manner. I have seen four men walking along with a 
grand piano resting on their heads, while another man 
followed in the rear and told them to step lively. 

Many of the men we see about Rio with loads on their 
heads are peddlers who thus carry all sorts of goods from 
house to house. There are peddlers of dry goods and 
notions who go through the streets clapping two sticks 
together as the sign of their trade. There are fruit ped- 
dlers, fish peddlers, men with long brooms and brushes, 
and others who carry bread and cake in blue tin boxes. 
The boxes have windows in the sides so that the customer 
can see the wares through the glass. 

Here comes a man peddling melons. He has two shal- 
low baskets, each as big around as a wash tub, filled with 
papayas and watermelons. The baskets are hung to a 
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pole that rests on his shoulders, and they bob up and down 
as he goes through the street. Behind him is an onion 
peddler who has strings of onions fastened to each end of a 
similar pole. Onions here are sold by the string, their 
tops being twisted together in long braids. 

Chickens are often sold by a peddler who walks from 
house to house carrying on his head a crate in which a 
score or more of fowls are squawking, fighting, and crow- 
ing as he moves through the crowds. Other merchandise 
is sold from push carts, and we occasionally see a travel- 
ling ice-cream stand or a peanut wagon wheeled along by 
an old darky. 

On every block are vendors selling lottery tickets. 
They accost us whenever we stop, and even follow us into 
the stores. All the bootblacks handle such tickets, and 
there are shops that sell nothing else. The lotteries are 
conducted by both the national and the state governments, 
and are an important source of raising money for charity. 
The lucky numbers are drawn daily, and almost every one 
takes a chance now and then. One form of gambling is 
betting on the last two figures of the number that draws the 
prize of the federal lottery, known everywhere as the Jogo 
do Bicho. Iam told that this lottery began with what was 
known as the Game of Beasts. This was originated by a 
former manager of the zodlogical gardens. He wanted 
more visitors to come to the zoo, and began to give 
prizes to the persons holding entrance tickets that bore 
the names of certain animals. The game became so 
popular that the zoo was kept crowded Sunday after 
Sunday. 

But do not think for a moment that the crowd on the 
Ouvidor is composed entirely of porters and peddlers. 
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There are men in cutaways and tall hats, and women in 
Parisian gowns. Among them are many blacks and 
mulattoes. ‘The separation of the races is less marked here 
than in the United States, for when the Brazilian Negro 
was freed from slavery he was granted virtual social equal- 
ity with the whites, and one frequently sees members of 
the two races moving along arm in arm. At most of the 
hotels and in the dining rooms of the steamers black and 
white sit down together. The first time I was in Rio the 
editor of one of the chief newspapers was a man as black 
as my boots, and at a reception given by the American 
minister | met a Catholic bishop of intelligence and culture 
whose skin was a chocolate brown. 

Among the best-dressed women I have seen on the 
Avenida Rio Branco were girls whose complexions were 
of a deep coffee colour, and whose black hair waved even 
more than the mosaic stripes under their feet. Others 
have skins like ivory, beautiful dark eyes, and features 
that remind me of the beauties of Lisbon. They are 
of Portuguese descent, and belong to the aristocracy, 
which prides itself upon the purity of its blood. Not 
many years ago the upper-class women were hardly ever 
seen upon the streets, but this condition, as elsewhere in 
South America, is now changing. 

The majority of the Brazilian men are lean and small, 
their average height being not more than five feet two 
inches. Many do not weigh more than a hundred pounds. 
The women are inclined to stoutness as they grow older, 
the sedentary lives of the rich encouraging the accumula- 
tion of avoirdupois. They indulge in athletics hardly at 
all, although in recent years the men have taken up sports, 
of which football, racing, and rowing seem to be the most 
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popular. Tennis so far has been looked upon as too 
strenuous for this tropical climate, and baseball is popu- 
lar only with the American residents in Rio. As for golf, 
it has been said that the only way to have a course here 
would be to use the top of the Sugar Loaf for a tee and 
drive the balls across the bay to another hill. 

The Brazilians have long been fond of horse racing, 
which is promoted by two organizations that have hand- 
some clubhouses on the Avenida Rio Branco. Another 
great popular amusement is the carnival held once a year. 
This celebration lasts for four nights and everyone partici- 
pates. While it is in progress the Avenida Rio Branco is 
thronged by all classes and all races, and it is said that 
there are often two hundred thousand people on the street 
at one time. Then nearly everyone wears a mask and 
dresses in a fancy costume, and the young men and young 
women go about with squirt guns, shooting perfumes at 
one another. 
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HE natural beauty of Rio de Janeiro is so great, its 

broad avenues and streets are so handsome, and its 

great business and public buildings so imposing, 

that it seems almost incongruous to speak of such 
things as commerce and trade, of markets and warehouses, 
and of dirty streets and slums. Nevertheless, as is true 
of every great city, all these things are a part of Rio, and 
in themselves have their own interest and picturesqueness. 
Our visit to the Brazilian capital would, indeed, be incom- 
plete without at least a glimpse of the water-front section 
and the shipping of this port. 

Near the wharves of Rio are winding thoroughfares, as 
crooked as the cow pathsthat became the streets of Boston, 
and so narrow that the electric cars graze the sidewalks, 
and pedestrians sometimes have to jump into doorways to 
avoid losing alegoranarm. These streets are so low that 
formerly they were flooded at every rain, and yellow fever 
took a heavy toll along the water-front each season. Even 
now it is difficult to enforce sanitary regulations in this 
district, as whole families often live in single rooms, 
Negroes and whites herding together. 

Nevertheless, these old streets are quaint. Along 
them are many small stores that are workshops as well, 
the people making by hand the articles they sell. The 
crowds here seem to be divided about equally between 
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blacks and whites. The people we see are not over- 
burdened with clothing, one or two garments usually 
comprising an entire wardrobe. Many of them wear 
wooden-soled sandals that keep up a steady clap-clapping 
on the sidewalks. Others go barefooted from one year’s 
end to the other, the calloused soles of their feet being their 
only protection from the rough cobblestones. Barefooted 
carpenters and masons wearing nothing but hat, shirt, and 
trousers are a common sight, and many of the peddlers 
also go without shoes. 

The city market of Rio is not far from this section, being 
right on the edge of the harbour so that fish, fruit, and 
vegetables can be transferred easily from the ships. 
Fruit is brought here from the smaller towns along the 
coast, and some vegetables are imported from Spain and 
Portugal. The market covers six or eight acres and is a 
little city in itself. Sixteen different streets divide it into 
blocks, each of which is usually given over to the sale of a 
single kind of merchandise. Here is one devoted to vege- 
tables and fruits, there one that has only butter and cheese, 
while farther on is a third where nothing but meat is sold. 

The stalls in some of the blocks are filled with live ani- 
mals. There are cages containing dogs, large and small, 
and rabbits and pigs. There are monkeys of all sizes and 
kinds, some as big as a collie and others no larger than a 
week-old kitten. The small ones, which are called mar- 
mosets, have long tails and tufts of gray hair over their 
ears. -One can buy also armadillos, young leopards, live 
snakes, and all kinds of birds, from screaming parrots and 
parrakeets to humming birds and songsters. 

Chickens and game are sold in basket-like crates like 
those we have already noticed being carried about in the 
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streets on the heads of peddlers. We meet several of these 
street vendors just starting out from the market, and one of 
them, seeing my camera, asks to have his picture taken. 
As | start to take it, four others, all with great baskets on 
the tops of their heads, come up and stand at his side. 
Being photographed is quite an event with them, and they 
grin from ear to ear as the shutter clicks. 

We stop next at a meat stall kept by a Negress wearing 
a turban on her kinky wool. Here we are surprised to 
learn that dried beef costs more than fresh. Jerked beef 
especially is a popular article of diet among all classes. 
Much of that on sale here is now made in Brazil, although 
some is still brought in on the ships from Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo. It is sold in sheets one or two inches thick, 
tied up in bundles like so many hides. Another favour- 
ite meat is fat pork, which is put up in rolls about a 
foot in diameter and two feet long, and sold by the slice. 
It is used for cooking with beans, and like the jerked beef, 
is eaten at almost every meal. 

Are you fond of fruit? We see it in Rio wherever we 
turn. There are fruit stands on all the principal streets, 
in front of the hotels and railway stations, and outside the 
cafés. In the market are alligator pears, apples from 
Oregon that have crossed the United States and come down 
to Brazil by way of New York, pears from the Argentine, 
oranges from Bahia, and grapes from Portugal. We see 
also all kinds of tropical fruits that grow near Rio, includ- 
ing bananas and pineapples, watermelons, muskmelons, 
and papayas. These last look like melons, but their golden 
flesh is rich in pepsin, and by combining them with a meal 
of pork and mince pie one can still triumph over indiges- 
tion. 
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Near the market are little restaurants that are patron- 
ized largely for their coffee alone. In South Brazil the 
favourite drink is maté, but in Rio and the northern part 
of the country the people are as fond of coffee as the 
Germans are of beer. Everywhere we go, from the tables 
outside the fashionable cafés on the Avenida Rio Branco 
to these dingy little places, we see the people drinking 
this beverage. It is served in tiny vessels about as large 
as an after-dinner coffee cup, and for about three cents 
one can get a drink fit for a king. It is always freshly 
made, and usually drunk without cream, although the 
Brazilians generally add so much sugar that their coffee 
is of the consistency of Vermont maple syrup after 
some of our Yankee friends have thinned it for the 
market. 

Next to Santos, Rio is the chief coffee-exporting city in 
Brazil. It ships a million and a half dollars’ worth a 
month, and a steady stream of the beans is constantly 
pouring into its great warehouses from the plantations in 
the interior. These warehouses are near the wharves, and 
we make our way to them along streets so filled with trucks 
and wagons that we can hardly get through. Scores of 
half-naked men are trotting back and forth with great 
bags on their heads, and dozens of Negro women are down 
on their knees sweeping up the coffee that has dropped on 
the street. Each woman has a sieve, into which she puts 
the beans as she picks them up, shaking out the dirt as she 
works her way along. I am told that many of these 
women make their living by selling the coffee they gather 
in the streets. 

Inside most of the warehouses the coffee is sorted and 
bagged by machinery as we saw it done in Santos. In 
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others the great piles of green beans are being scooped up 
and poured into bags by half-naked, barefooted Negroes. 
We hear the scratch, scratch, scratch of the scoops as they 
scrape the floor, punctuated by the laughter of the men at 
work. Now and then they burst out into a rollicking 
song, keeping time with their shovelling as they sing. As 
soon as a bag is filled, it is dragged off to the scales to 
be weighed, and is then sewed up. 

Following the coffee to the wharves, we find that the 
scenes are much like those along the water-front of Santos, 
although the operations are on not so large a scale. The 
sacked coffee is carried aboard the ships on the backs of 
men as well as on endless belts, and the whole is a picture of 
bustling activity. The dock workers dash to and fro, 
there are customs officers everywhere, and policemen to 
keep order. 

When I was here before, the wharves were patrolled by 
private detectives hired by the exporters to watch for coffee 
thieves. Often men in boats would secrete themselves 
under the docks and with an auger bore holes up through 
the wooden planking under a big pile of bags of coffee. 
Through this opening a hole would be made in a bag, 
out of which the coffee would pour down into the boat. 
A half-dozen bags could be emptied in a short time, and if 
the coffee was taken from a large pile it was not missed 
until long after the thieves had made their escape. 

Another way of stealing coffee was sometimes used by 
the Negro loaders. By means of a sharp instrument con- 
cealed in his sleeve, a dock worker ripped holes in bags of 
coffee as he carried them, so that some of the contents 
would roll out inside his shirt. Doing this with one bag 
after another, a man could steal a considerable amount in a 
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day, going off now and then to hide it, under pretext of 
getting a drink. Such thefts are now almost impossible, 
as the loaders who are not bare to the waist are carefully 
watched. 

Although Santos, because of its enormous coffee ship- 
ments, ranks as the chief exporting city of this republic, 
Rio leads in the volume of imports. This is so in spite of 
the fact that geographical conditions in Brazil are such 
that its foreign commerce is handled quite differently 
from that of the United States. In our country practically 
all the goods we buy from abroad come to a few large ports, 
from whence they are distributed throughout the country. 
At New York, for instance, merchandise for Pennsylvania 
is landed side by side with goods that are to be sold two 
thousand miles inland. Here in Brazil practically every 
state has its own port and is more or less of a commercial 
entity. South Brazil, of course, buys many things through 
Rio, especially now that it has railway connection with the 
capital, but most of its imports come to it direct. San- 
tos, likewise, is the point of entry for the great state 
of Sado Paulo. Farther north are the coastal cities of 
Bahia and Pernambuco, each handling a huge amount of 
shipping, while Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, is the 
gateway to another geographically and commercially in- 
dependent region. 

Rio has spent millions of dollars upon its warehouses, 
quays, and cargo-handling facilities, and it plans to spend 
millions more. Like the city itself, the harbour has been 
vastly improved since | first saw it, and one can hardly 
believe that ships formerly avoided this port. Three 
thousand vessels now call here every year, and at the 
wharves we can see steamers coming in from and starting 
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out for every part of the globe. Among them are many 
flying the Stars and Stripes. 

Before the World War there was practically no 
American shipping in the harbour of Rio. In 1912 only 
eighteen vessels carrying our flag called at this port, and 
most of those were yachts or tugs. One of the few 
American ships that made regular trips to this coun- 
try before the World War was a schooner from Boston 
known as the R. W. Hopkins. She came to Rio de 
Janeiro once every year, bringing about two thousand 
barrels of apples and pears from New Hampshire for the 
Christmas trade in the Brazilian capital. To preserve the 
fruit while passing through the tropics this ship used to 
carry a cargo of ice, and whatever was left of it was sold 
here at a profit. Now Rio has ice factories of its own, 
but it is less than one hundred years since the Brazilians 
refused to buy the first shipload of ice brought here from 
the United States. 

During the World War American shipping to Rio in- 
creased greatly. In 1918 sixty-nine of our ships called 
here, and by 1920 this number had grown to more than 
four hundred. However, by that time the harbour had 
become much congested, and more vessels than were 
needed were bidding for cargoes. In 1922, with the return 
of conditions more nearly normal, the United States vessels 
visiting this port totalled one hundred and forty, or seven 
times as many as ten years before. 

By reason of its enormous purchases of coffee, the United 
States is Brazil’s best customer. During the World War 
and for a few years thereafter we were also the chief source 
of supply for this country, but England has now regained 
first place in that respect. Among the chief items in our 
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exports to Brazil are motor-cars, gasoline, and petroleum 
products. In one year we furnished ninety per cent. of 
the automobiles the Brazilians bought from abroad, but 
since then increased European competition has cut down 
our lead. While the wealthiest Brazilians as a rule buy 
the most expensive automobiles obtainable, I notice that 
there are a great many low-priced American cars in use. 
I am told that everyone who takes out a license for a 
motor-car here must give one milreis to the Brazilian Red 
Cross. Gas-filling stations have now sprung up through- 
out Rio, and there are taxis galore that will take us to any 
part of the capital at rates lower than those prevailing in 
most cities of the United States. 

Rio has also e fficient street-car service, which in many 
ways is different from electric lines in the United States. 
First- and second-class cars are run over the tracks, 
and a man without a collar or necktie, or in his shirt 
sleeves, is compelled to ride second class. No baggage can 
be carried on the passenger cars; instead it must be put 
into a trailer, and an extra charge paid. Nearly every 
street-railway line has a baggage department and operates 
a parcel-delivery service. A shopper in the market or the 
fashionable retail district can have any purchase, from a 
pound of butter to a piano, sent to any part of the city by 
trolley car at reasonable rates. The street cars are used by 
factories and stores for moving freight, and the cotton 
and flour mills of Rio have standing contracts with the 
electric railway companies for the delivery of their prod- 
ucts. 
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MINAS GERAES, TREASURE LAND OF BRAZIL 


EFORE I go on northward from Rio I want to 
tell you something about Minas Geraes, the great 
inland state that can be reached by a few hours’ 
ride from the capital. Although it has no cities 

of more than fifty thousand population, and ranks only 
fifth in size among the states of this republic, it has a 
larger population than any of them. From its rolling 
farm lands comes most of the food supply for Rio de Ja- 
neiro. It is the leading corn-growing state in Brazil, it 
ranks next to Sao Paulo in its production of coffee, and it 
raises also beans and rice, as well as tobacco, cotton, 
and sugar cane. Great herds of cattle are grazing on 
its pasture lands, and a thriving dairy industry has 
sprung up. 

Minas Geraes is noted for its iron, gold, manganese, and 
precious stones as well as for its prosperous farms. Many 
valuable deposits of minerals were discovered in this region 
by the early Paulistas, and the name then given to it, 
Minas Geraes, means “mines of all kinds.’ During 
colonial times a steady stream of gold and gems flowed 
from here into the Portuguese treasury, and even the 
capital of the state was named Ouro Preto, meaning 
“black gold.” Ouro Preto continued to be the capital 
until 1897, when the seat of the state government was 
changed to Bello Horizonte, a city that had been built to 
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order for that purpose. It is about four hundred miles 
northwest of Rio, with which it is now connected by rail- 
way, and it will not be long before a motor road will be 
completed between the two cities. Bello Horizonte has 
now about fifty thousand population and is steadily 
growing; its inhabitants say that they will some day have 
a city comparable to Sao Paulo. 

Gold has been mined in Brazil ever since its discovery in 
1693. A small amount is found now in the states of 
Matto Grosso, Goyaz, and Bahia, but most of Brazil’s 
present output of this metal, which amounts to three mil- 
lion dollars’ worth annually, comes from two mines in 
Minas. One of these is the Passagem, near Ouro Preto, 
and the other is the St. John del Rey, at Morro Velho, the 
deepest mine in the world. 

In my travels about the globe I have seen most of the 
deep mines on earth. I have visited places in Great 
Britain and Belgium where coal is dug more than three 
thousand feet below the surface, I have gone down into a 
mine on the shores of Lake Superior where copper is 
brought up from a depth of almost six thousand feet, and 
in the Transvaal in Africa have been lowered into a gold 
mine sixty-two hundred feet deep. The St. John del Rey 
is deeper than any of these, and its shafts pierce the earth 
to a depth of sixty-seven hundred feet, or more than a 
mile and a quarter. 

This gold mine is being operated by an English company 
that; in addition to owning the deepest mine in the world, 
enjoys the distinction of being the oldest registered mining 
company in Great Britain. Organized in 1830 to work 
another mine in Brazil, a few years later it obtained con- 
trol of the St. John del Rey, which had already been 
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The porters and peddlers of Rio carry nearly everything on their heads, 
from great trays of flowers and baskets of fruit to chicken coops filled 
with live and crowing fowls. 


Since the eradication of yellow fever, the shipping of Rio de Janeiro 
has multiplied many times, and the modern port works and crowded docks 
of to-day make it hard to believe that steamers once tried to avoid calling 
here, 
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operated to some extent. Except for two periods when 
the mine was closed for several years because of heavy 
falls of rock, it has been yielding a steady output of gold 
ever since. It gives employment to a force of three thou- 
sand men or more and crushes from twelve to fifteen thou- 
sand tons of ore a month. In one year it has produced 
gold worth more than ten million dollars. The ore has 
been found to be of practically the same degree of rich- 
ness all the way down, so that the value of that in reserve 
can only be guessed. 

The vein of gold-bearing ore has an average thickness 
of twelve or fifteen feet, and dips into the earth at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. It is mined by means of tunnels 
run into it from the shafts that have been sunk into the 
hard rock surrounding the vein. There are five of these 
shafts extending down into the earth, although only one 
of them starts from the surface. From its bottom a hori- 
zontal tunnel connects it with the top of the next shaft, and 
so on, the whole descending along the sloping gold vein 
like a series of steps. 

When it was a Portuguese colony, Brazil was noted for 
its diamonds even more than for its gold, and until 1871 
was the chief diamond-producing country in the world. 
The first diamonds found here were discovered in 1727 
along the streams in a region about five hundred miles 
north of Rio, where they were being used by Negro slaves 
as counters in playing cards. Five years later thirty 
thousand men were searching for diamonds in this state. 
Many of them were slaves, and any one that found a gem 
weighing as much as eighteen carats got his freedom. The 
famous Regent diamond, which weighed nearly an ounce, 
secured the liberation of the three slaves who found it, and 
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the Estrella do Sul, which was then considered priceless, 
was also picked up by a slave. 

Later, diamonds were discovered in Bahia, and for a 
time that state produced some of the best stones. Dia- 
monds are still mined there, the Bahian stones, though 
small, being particularly hard and brilliant. During the 
rest of the eighteenth century Brazil exported precious 
stones to the value of eighteen million dollars, and in 1850 
more than a quarter of a million carats of diamonds were 
taken out of two rivers alone. So many were found that 
the country was becoming known as Diamantina, and the 
town of that name is still the centre of the diamond regions 
of Minas. 

After the South African diamond fields were discovered 
in 1867, the Brazilian mines lost their place as the world’s 
chief source of those gems. To-day South Africa produces 
more than ninety-five per cent. of the diamond output of 
the world, but nevertheless Brazil is still exporting them 
to the amount of more than a million dollars’ worth 
annually. Up to the present time, Brazil has produced 
a total of more than four tons of diamonds. 

The Brazilian diamonds are especially fine as to colour. 
A ruby-red stone that weighed two and three fourths carats 
brought fifteen thousand dollars in London in 1809, a vivid 
green one of two and one half carats was found in 1906, and 
two blue-white ones of twenty-one and thirty-six carats 
were discovered about the same time. The finest dia- 
mond ever discovered in Brazil is known as the ‘‘Star of 
the South.” In the rough it weighed two hundred and 
fifty-five carats, and when cut about half as much, The 
Dresden green diamond weighed 1194 carats, and the 
Star of Minas one hundred and seventy-five carats. All 
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three of these stones came from Minas, on or near the 
River Bagagem, and when found each of them was shaped 
like a dome. In 1906 a stone of six hundred carats 
was discovered not far from that river, but it was ac- 
cidentally crushed when one of the miners tried to test it 
on an anvil witha sledge hammer. The largest piece was 
cut into an eight-carat stone. 

In South Africa diamonds are found in great pipes of 
blue clay extending thousands of feet into the earth, and 
the mining is done on a large scale. The fields are owned 
by a diamond syndicate, and no one else can mine dia- 
monds without theconsentof the syndicate and the govern- 
ment. An outsider cannot even buy or sell the stones 
without permission. In Brazil any one can get a license to 
work the diamond fields, and they are full of prospectors. 

It is doubtful whether blue clay pipes, such as exist in 
South Africa, will ever be found in Brazil. At present 
most of the diamonds from this country are taken from the 
gravel of river beds. Sometimes the diamond-bearing 
gravel is along the banks of the streams, and often it is in 
the midst of swamps buried from twenty to thirty feet 
under water and mud. Dredges have been used in some 
districts to work the river beds, but not on a large scale, 
and native divers are more usually employed. The best 
stones have long since been taken out of the shallow 
places, and it is only during the dry season, when the 
streams are low, that any diving can be done in the deeper 
spots. At such times the divers select a place where the 
current is not too rapid, and drive a pole down into the bed 
of the river. One of them then goes down the pole to the 
bottom, taking with him a sack kept open by a hoop 
sewed in the top. He scrapes the mud from the bottom 
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of the river and then fills his sack with the gravel under- 
neath. As soon as the sack is full, he signals to the man 
in the canoe above and is hauled up by a rope. 

After two or three bags of gravel have been brought up, 
the canoe is paddled to the shore and its contents dumped 
out sufficiently far from the water to prevent their being 
washed away by a sudden rise of the river. This goes on 
day after day until the rains begin and the river rises, 
when the workers begin to wash the gravel for diamonds. 
Sometimes bushel after bushel is washed over without a 
single stone being found, and often a man may work for a 
whole season and not get more than two or three. The 
miners search the gravel again and again. Even the 
sand is sifted over and over, and afterward women go 
through the refuse for stones that may have been over- 
looked. 

Carbonadoes, or black diamonds, also are found in 
Bahia. Being extremely hard, they are used to make 
drills and for polishing other hard substances. They are 
of all sizes, from some as small as a grain of sand to 
others that weigh hundreds of carats. One was found 
some time ago that weighed three thousand carats, and 
sold for twenty-five thousand dollars; another weighing 
nine hundred and seventy-five carats was sold in Paris for 
one hundred thousand francs. 

Among the other valuable stones that occur in Brazil are 
tourmalines, aquamarines, amethysts, and topazes. One 
of the most beautiful topazes ever discovered came from 
this country. It was originally given by the Emperor 
Pedro to Pope Pius IX, who presented it to the King of 
Naples. Upon it was a figure of Christ, so delicately and 
exquisitely engraved that it took twelve years to do the 
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Unlike the diamond deposits of South Africa, which occur in great pipes 
of blue clay extending far down into the earth, most of the Brazilian gems 
are found in the gravel of streams, which is worked by Indian, Negro, and 
white prospectors. 


Minas Geraes 1s not only the Iowa of Brazil as far as corn growing is 
concerned, but also the great truck-garden and dairy-farm district whence 
comes most of the food for the inhabitants of Rio de Janeiro. 
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work. Inthe National Museum at Rio I saw a topaz that 
weighed four and one half pounds, and the director of the 
school of mines at Ouro Preto has a bluish-white one of 
unusual size. A white topaz from here that was in the 
Portuguese crown jewels weighed more than sixteen hun- 
dred carats. 
Brazil’s greatest mineral wealth in the future will be in 
neither gold nor diamonds, but iniron. It has been known 
for hundreds of years that enormous deposits of this metal 
exist here, although as yet they are but little developed. 
The colonial records show that an exploring party that 
started out from Sao Paulo in 1590 discovered iron ore in 
the mountains about sixty miles to the south. About one 
hundred years later, when the gold fields of Ouro Preto 
were opened up, iron was found in that district in con- 
nection with the gold, although there is no record of its 
being used until a hundred years later. Along about 
the beginning of the last century every gold mine was 
producing a small amount of iron, some of them using 
ordinary blacksmith’s forges for smelting it. Later a 
little smelting plant was established that turned out iron 
at the rate of about a hundred pounds a day. Later 
still the whole of the mining district was dotted with fur- 
naces, and at about the time of our Civil War as many 
as one hundred and twenty were still in operation. 
Geologists have found iron in practically every state in 
Brazil, although ninety per cent. of the deposits are in 
Minas Geraes: Indeed, one authority says that Brazil’s 
undeveloped beds of ore are the greatest in the world, and 
that the iron resources of the Saar basin, the Ruhr, and of 
the United States Great Lakes region are small beside 
them. The iron here is found in the forms of mag- 
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netite and hematite ores. The magnetite ores exist in 
several states, occurring only as scattered deposits. The 
hematite ores are found chiefly in Minas Geraes in the 
south-central part of the state, and the principal beds are 
within a territory one hundred miles long and sixty miles 
wide. The eastern end of this block is less than three 
hundred miles from the coast, and it is so situated that the 
way to the ocean is almost all down grade. Some ex- 
plorers say the richest of any of the deposits are farther 
back in the interior, where they can now be reached only 
by pack-horse trails. 

Much of this ore lies at the surface, and geologists have 
estimated that there are more than two thousand million 
tons in sight, one block alone containing twenty million 
tons that is fifty per cent. iron. All together, it is esti- 
mated that there are still in the earth between six and 
twe ve thousand million tons of hematite ore equal to the 
best of that in our Lake Superior regions. In some places 
the formations measure less than fifty feet in thickness 
and in others they increase to as much as four thousand 
feet: 

The Minas Geraes ores have been analyzed by experts 
from foreign countries as well as by the mining engineers 
of the Brazilian government, and large tracts of ore lands 
have been bought by German, English, and United States 
capitalists. There is no doubt as to the richness or the 
extent of the deposits, and with coal for smelting and 
sufficient transportation facilities, Minas Geraes could 
become one of the greatest iron- and steel-manufacturing 
districts on earth. 

To-day, with the largest iron storehouse in the world 
only a few hundred miles away, the coastal regions of 
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Brazil are still importing iron. The chief difficulty of 
this country in utilizing its own iron resources has been 
its lack of fuel, as the coal found in Brazil is not of a quality 
suitable for use in smelting. At present charcoal made 
from eucalyptus wood is used in some of the small smelt- 
ers, and eucalyptus trees are being planted thickly in the 
mining districts. However, such a substitute for coal 
can never be used on a large scale, and mining experts 
withwhom I have talked say that the real future of the iron 
and steel industry in Brazil depends upon the develop- 
ment of electric smelting. One furnace in Ribeirdo Preto, 
in the state of Sado Paulo, is already utilizing electricity 
developed by water-power in making steel, and another is 
operating near Ouro Preto. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 
BAHiA, OLD CAPITAL OF PORTUGUESE AMERICA 


AM in Bahia, the site of the oldest settlement in 

Brazil, and for two centuries the capital of Portuguese 

America. It was founded in 1549, only fifty-seven 

years after the discovery of America, sixty years be- 
fore John Smith and his party built the log cabins of 
Jamestown, and seventy years before the Pilgrims set foot 
upon Plymouth Rock. Its babies had grown up and be- 
come gray-haired men and women before New York or 
Boston came into existence. To-day it has a population 
of more than a quarter of a million; it is the third largest 
city in the country, and is the capital and commerical 
centre of the state of the same name. 

I came to Bahia by steamer from Rio, stopping en route 
at Victoria, the capital and port of the little state of 
Espirito Santo. The distance is seven hundred and forty 
miles, and we steamed along the Brazilian coast for three 
nights and two days before we caught sight of Cape Barra. 
Here, where the first fort of the Portuguese settlers was 
built, is a lighthouse marking the entrance to the Bay 
of All Saints. This bay is twenty-seven miles long and 
from ten to twenty miles wide, and, being deep enough for 
the largest ocean liners, provides an excellent harbour and 
a fine natural setting for the city of Bahia. Unfortunately, 
most travellers coming here from the south have exhausted 
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The two sections of Bahia, one along the waterfront, and the other on 
the hills two hundred feet above, are connected by trolleys, but a quicker 
way to go from one to the other is by elevator. 


In the oldest parts of Bahia are steep and crooked streets. too rough and 
narrow for wheeled traffic, and lined with houses of the giddiest of colours. 
These sections seem like bits of old Portugal transplanted to the New 


World. 
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their superlatives on Rio, and the Bay of Bahia, in spite 
of its great beauty, suffers by comparison. 

Viewed from the sea, Bahia presents an imposing sight. 
It is divided into two parts, one on the narrow strip of 
land along the water-front, and the other farther back on 
the bluffs two hundred feet above. The port itself has 
been greatly improved, and has now more than two miles 
of quays, beyond which are warehouses and stores. Some 
parts of this section are more evil-smelling than the slums 
of Naples, and as I walked through one narrow street after 
another, | was greeted with new and strange varieties of 
stenches at almost every step. Other streets here are 
paved with asphalt and are quite modern in their appear- 
ance. 

Back of the water-front the buildings seem to rise in tiers 
to the heights above, where they stand out against the 
sky like pigeon houses, the windows in the distance looking 
like holes. The people go up to this part of the city by 
electric elevators, and also by electric cars. The trolley 
lines wind their way up the hills, passing many fine homes, 
and then go on to the newest residential suburbs. Here 
the houses have walls of stone, brick, or bright-coloured 
porcelain tiles as smooth as those of a bathroom. Still 
other buildings are covered with carvings. The lawns are 
well-kept and filled with tropical plants, and some of the 
homes of the wealthy stand in little Eden-like gardens, in 
which are trees laden with oranges, lemons, and mangoes. 
Bahia is only twelve degrees south of the Equator, and 
many of its residents, including most of the foreign colony, 
live high up in what are known as the Barra and Victoria 
sections, which are always cooled by the breeze from the 
ocean. 
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Everywhere in Bahia are new buildings or partly finished 
structures on which carpenters and masons are busily 
working. The main streets have been widened and paved 
with asphalt, and many are lined with sidewalks of tile. 
Among the remodelled buildings is the state capitol, which 
was almost destroyed during a revolution not so many 
years ago. Bahia was then fired upon from the harbour by 
federal forces, one shell going through the clock tower of 
the municipal building and others damaging the capitol 
itself. 

With all its improvements, it 1s surprising how the old 
Bahia tramps on the heels of the new. In the lower 
section are winding streets lined with houses that have 
stood there for centuries. Many of the houses are dec- 
orated with the quaintest of tiles, imported from Europe, 
and some have windows covered with a lacework of 
wrought iron, while over the doors are decorations of the 
same metal, all of original patterns, designed and fashioned 
by Negro craftsmen. Indeed, the whole looks like a bit 
of ancient Portugal tucked away here on the eastern edge 
of the South American continent. 

Among the old buildings near the sea and rising above 
the tropical trees of the upper town, the spires and towers 
of churches and cathedrals are everywhere pointing heay- 
enward. Bahia has hundreds of churches, some of which 
date from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. That 
of Sdo Francisco, for instance, was founded in 1587, the 
present structure having been completed in 1713. Beside 
it is the old Franciscan monastery, the patio walls of which 
are decorated with quaint blue and white tiles that glisten 
under the rays of the hot tropical sun. As the first centre 
of education in Brazil, Bahia is noted for its old schools 
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and colleges. It has a college of artillery and military 
engineering that was founded in 1699, and a medical 
school more than a century old that is one of the best in 
South America. 

In the lower town of Bahfa, water is still peddled about 
in five-gallon kegs on the backs of donkeys. Mules haul- 
ing carts move along beside the street cars, and automo- 
biles dash past Negro porters carrying loads on their heads. 
Speaking of automobiles, I find that Bahfa has less than a 
thousand motor-cars, or fewer in proportion to its size than 
any other Brazilian city. This is due to the fact that 
while some of the streets are paved with asphalt, the ma- 
jority are still covered with rough cobblestones. Until 
1922 there were no roads whatever outside the city on 
which automobiles could run, and the only one in existence 
now is the stretch of three and a half miles that connects 
Barra with the suburb of Rio Vermelho. It is impossible 
to motor about the state as I did in Sao Paulo, and as | 
do not have time to go from place to place by railway 
or muleback, | have obtained most of my information 
about the interior and its products by talking with the 
Bahians and by visiting the markets and the docks. 

The state of Bahfa has an area about five times that of 
the sizeof Kentucky. Much of it is more than two thou- 
sand feet above sea level and consequently has a healthful 
climate. The land produces great quantities of cacao, 
tobacco, coffee, sugar, and cotton. The cotton and to- 
bacco grow wild in many places and sugar will thrive al- 
most anywhere. There are thirteen cotton mills in Bahia, 
and twenty establishments for refining sugar. A fishing 
industry has grown up along the seven-hundred-mile 
coastline, and during the months of May and June many 
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of the fishermen engage in whaling. It is then that the 
antarctic winter begins and the whales come northward to 
warmer waters. 

Agriculturally, Bahia is noted chiefly for its production 
of cacao. Its more than a hundred million trees produce 
between eighty and ninety per cent. of the total cacao 
output of Brazil, and make this region rank with Ecuador 
and the Gold Coast of Africa in furnishing the beans from 
which the chocolate of the world is made. The city 
of Bahia ships a third of a million dollars’ worth of 
cacao every month, more than half of which goes to 
the United States. As in Ecuador, there is a cacao 
growers’ association to protect the industry and to 
stabilize prices. 

Next to cacao, Bahfa derives most of its revenue from 
tobacco. The tobacco produced in this one state amounts 
to ninety-five per cent. of all that raised in Brazil, and is 
about as much as the total output of Cuba. Its manu- 
facture, as well as its cultivation, is industrially important. 
The largest tobacco and cigarette factories are at Sao 
Felix, across the bay from Bahia. Although in quality 
the Bahian tobacco is, on the average, much inferior 
to the Cuban, I have been able to buy most excellent 
cigars here. 

In the city market in the lower town of Bahia are sold 
all the products of the interior. The market is housed in 
a great building of glass and steel that was made in the 
United States. It covers two or three acres, and is filled 
with cages and stalls, each one of which is a little shop. 
They sell vegetables, fruits, meats, and merchandise of 
every description. As there is no cold-storage plant here, 
all meat must be sold the day that it is killed. In the 
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hottest weather it does not keep fresh even throughout the 
day, and because of this the prices go down as the clock 
goes around. At three o’clock, for instance, a good tender- 
loin steak can be bought for about one third of its cost at 
noon. 

The fruit sold in the market is almost bewildering in its 
variety. There are oranges, bananas, pineapples, alliga- 
tor pears, mangoes, guavas, papayas, and many other 
delicious fruits the names of which I do not know. I was 
particularly interested in the navel oranges, as Bahfa is the 
ancestral home of all the fine seedless oranges we now raise 
in Florida and California. The ones I see here do not look 
like ours. They have a thin, smooth skin and are a mot- 
tled green and yellow even when ripe, but they seem to be 
sweeter and juicier. 

The navel orange is supposed to have been propagated 
in Bahfa by the Portuguese early in the last century. The 
first trees of this variety to be introduced into the United 
States were taken from here and planted in Florida, where 
they were afterward destroyed during the Seminole War. 
Later six young navel-orange trees were secured from Bahia 
by William Saunders, a horticulturist of the Department 
of Agriculture. From Washington a few plants were sent 
to California, which to-day is the chief seedless-orange 
region of the United States. Some of the young trees were 
planted also in Florida, but although they thrive there, 
they do not bear plentifully in that state. 

Most of the buyers and sellers in the Bahia market are 
coloured. In fact, what impresses one most in this city 
is the number of Negroes. Nearly nine tenths of the 
people of the state are black, and most of those | have 
seen on the streets and in the stores show traces of Negro 
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blood in their thick lips and flat noses, if not in their com- 
plexions. The customs officers who inspected my baggage 
were black, and the policemen are of the same ebony hue. 
There are a number of Negro settlements on the outskirts 
of Bahia, and when I motored out to Rio Vermelho | 
passed streams where Negro women were washing their 
clothes on the banks. 

The Bahia Negresses are noted throughout Brazil for 
their enormous size. They are the fattest women I have 
ever seen, outweighing even the huge Jewesses of Tunisia, 
where excess avoirdupois is considered a sign of beauty. 
Some tip the scales at more than three hundred pounds, 
and their fat bodies shake like bowls of jelly as they walk 
along with heavy burdens on their heads. Their adipose 
tissue is but little concealed by their clothing, as they gen- 
erally wear nothing but a long, white, sleeveless, low- 
necked chemise. At the neck of the chemise is usually an 
edging of really fine lace, through the meshes of which 
their black skin shows in a design as striking as the black 
and white mosaics | sawin Rio. Nearly all have on white 
or coloured turbans, and some wear shawls. Many of 
them are barefooted, but more often they wear heelless 
slippers so short that they can get little more than their 
toes into them, the back of the shoe ending just under the 
instep. I notice also that practically every one of these 
women is so flat-footed that, as in the old darky song, “de 
hollow ob her foot makes a hole in de ground.” 

Many of the Bahia Negresses are well to do. Some have 
a half-dozen gold bracelets on each arm, many wear gold 
chains about their fat necks, and a few display diamond 
rings and earrings. I remember that when I was here 
twenty-odd years ago the Negroes had a craze for using 
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American gold dollars for jewellery. The men wore them 
as vest buttons, the women wanted them for chains, 
charms, and bangles, and they were particularly in demand 
to be hung around the waists of new-born babies as good- 
luck charms. The babies of poorer families had silver 
coins instead of gold, and nearly every little boy I saw on 
the streets had a string of charms about his neck or waist, 
although of clothing he wore not a shred. 

As a rule, the Negroes of Bahia and northern Brazil seem 
to have not a care in the world. Most of them work only 
when they must, spending half their time in amusements 
and festivals. They are fanatically religious and have 
their own churches everywhere. They are fond of moving- 
picture shows, and a circus brings them out in crowds. 
In the coffee regions the blacks have a special celebration 
for the end of the harvest, when they carry about coffee 
branches to which they have tied gay paper streamers. 
They are fond of parties and social gatherings, and when- 
ever leaves and branches are seen hanging over the door of 
a hut one may know that some kind of celebration is going 
on within. The general hilarity of such occasions is 
usually heightened by liberal quantities of rum or brandy 
so strong that, as one traveller says, they have to dilute it 
with alcohol. Folk dances accompanied by songs in their 
owi. dialects are often staged at such times, while some of 
their primitive customs are not much more advanced than 
those of their African forefathers. 

On the other hand, there are large numbers of Negroes 
who are industrious and have saved enough money to buy 
property. Many of them work as mechanics, and others 
have found places in the professions as lawyers, doctors, 
and editors. There has never been in Brazil anything like 
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our prejudice against the mixing of the black and white 
races. Intermarriage between them has been very com- 
mon, although some of the leading Brazilians say that 
while the whites intermarry with mulattoes they do not 
mix with the blacks any more. As one man puts it, 
the race is marrying up instead of down, and in time 
the Negro element will be entirely absorbed by the 
white. 

As far as I can see, white and coloured in Brazil move 
along side by side, arm in arm, and on the same level. 
There is absolute equality regarding them at hotels and on 
street cars, railroad trains, and steamers. Here no one 
thinks of objecting to the presence of any man or woman 
at the same table because of his or her race. On the 
steamer in which I came to Bahia two thirds of the 
passengers were coloured, and some of them were far 
better dressed than I. 

Compared to the Negroes of the United States, those of 
Brazil have many more rights and privileges. They are 
also proportionately far greater in number, although in 
both countries the white race is increasing more rapidly 
than the coloured. In 1850 the proportion of Negroes in 
the United States was a little more than fifteen per cent. 
In 1880 it had fallen to about thirteen per cent. and in 1920 
it was about ten per cent. We had then ten million people 
with more or less African blood in their veins, whereas 
Brazil, with less than one fifth of our population, had five 
million or so. Of these about one third were pure Negroes. 
The black spots of the republic, where the coloured popu- 
lation is most dense, are here in Bahia and in Pernambuco 
farther north. There are many Negroes also about Rio 
de Janeiro, but as one goes southward the black strain 
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The waters off the coast of Brazil abound with all kinds of edible fish, 
while as far north as Bahia whaling is carried on during May and June, 
when the beginning of the antarctic winter drives the whales to warm 
water, 


Some of the aged darkies one sees in the streets and markets of Bahia 
were brought here as slaves when this city, because of its nearness to Africa, 
was a centre of the Negro traffic for North and South America. 
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grows less and less, and near the border of Uruguay a 
coloured person is a rarity. 

For almost three hundred years Bahfa was the centre 
of the slave trade of Brazil, and for a long time of North 
America as well. The first slave was brought here from 
Africa in 1574, only eighty-two years after Columbus 
discovered America. By 1580 the Negroes numbered ten 
thousand. They were captured along the Gulf of Guinea 
and in Portuguese West Africa and brought across to 
Bahia, the South American port nearest the African con- 
tinent. From here they were shipped in large numbers to 
the United States and to the West Indies. Thousands 
were smuggled into New Orleans, even after we had pro- 
hibited slave trading, and many were landed in Cuba and 
Porto Rico at about the same time. It was some of these 
slaves, | am told, who brought the first yellow-fever germs 
to Brazil. 

The importations of Negroes continued until 1854, 
when a law was passed prohibiting further slave trading, 
and gunboats were stationed in the South Atlantic Ocean 
for the purpose of suppressing the traffic. Another step 
toward the abolishment of slavery was taken in 1871, 
when all the children of slave parents were given the 
privilege of purchasing their freedom for sums averaging 
about five hundred dollars. Fourteen years later every 
Negro over sixty years of age was liberated, and in 1888 
the institution of slavery was entirely abolished. 

As in the United States, the complete emancipation of 
the slaves was brought about only after the matter had 
been greatly agitated. The campaign for their freedom 
began thirty years before they were finally given their 
liberty. The Emperor, Pedro II, was in favour of abolish- 
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ing slavery, but the actual decree freeing the Negroes was 
signed by his daughter, the Dofia Isabel, who was acting 
as regent in the absence of her father. The jewelled pen 
she used and the original document giving freedom to a 
million and a half blacks are still preserved in Rio. 
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CHAPTERSSXA VIL 
ALONG THE COAST TO THE AMAZON 


HAVE left Bahia, and am making my way along the 

coast of Brazil in one of the small steamers that ply 

regularly between Rio and the mouth of the Amazon. 

We stop at every port, large and small, to take on 
and discharge freight, and we are always crowded with pas- 
sengers. And such passengers! Those who travel on the 
larger and more modern steamers have no idea of the 
masses of humanity that swarm the coasting vessels. 
My companions on this boat are of all colours and condi- 
tions. There are Negroes and whites, men and women, 
girls and boys, and at least fifty babies. Most of the latter 
are stark naked, as are, in fact, many of the older chil- 
dren. These nude little ones sprawl over the decks in 
search of amusement, now and then scuffling among them- 
selves. One four-year-old boy is playing horse, trotting 
along with a knotty stick as his steed. Another boy, 
similarly devoid of clothing, sees the horse and covets it. 
There is straightway a fight, which ends in both children 
being captured by their parents and carried squalling to 
opposite ends of the deck. 

Some of the babies are quite pretty, and | should like to 
play with them did | not feel a crawling sensation when- 
ever they come near me. To-day, for instance, I saw a 
woman suckling her baby and at the same time going 
through its hair and exterminating the insects that 
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seemed to abound there. On the lower gangway, used 
by all the passengers many times daily, another woman 
lies in a hammock with a week-old infant in her arms. As 
I went by her yesterday she was giving it a bath ina 
large gourd. Pouring the water over the baby as she held 
it in this makeshift tub, she scrubbed it vigorously, the 
child crying lustily the while. 

Speaking of hammocks, they are slung almost ever- 
where on the steamer, even being tied one above the other, 
like the berths on a train. Sometimes the hammock 
contains a man and his wife, sometimes a mother and a 
brood of children. The poorest of the crowd sleep on the 
bare boards of the decks. They have no chairs or seats 
of any kind, and men, women, and children sprawl about 
day and night. They even eat on deck, squatting around 
tin bowls filled with a mixture of rice, mandioca, and meat. 
Although an occasional family has a few knives, forks, 
and spoons, most of these people employ their fingers 
instead. 

Even in the first-class dining room these middle-class 
north Brazilians have table manners all their own. The 
Negro woman who sits next to me goes fishing in the 
mixed pickle bottle for little onions, using the fork with 
which she is eating, and having harpooned several, passes 
the bottle across the table to her fat Brazilian grand- 
mother. Meanwhile the girl on my left picks up strips 
of guava jelly on her toothpick and thus transfers them to 
her plate. As for toothpicks, they are passed around 
and used freely after every course. The other day I saw 
a man take one, make energetic use of it, and then return 
it to the holder. This particular person seemed a walking 
jewellery display. Although his shirt showed signs of 
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All along the coast of North Brazil one sees as many if not more Negroes 
than whites. Most of them live in primitive style and work only enough 
to provide themselves with food and the minimum amount of clothing. 


Because of its many waterways and bridges Recifé is called the Venice 
of Brazil. Nevertheless, it is typically Portuguese, except for the ridge- 
roofed buildings that remain as evidences of its one-time occupation by the 
Dutch. 
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much wear and would have profited by a trip to a laun- 
dry, it was literally loaded down with diamond studs and 
cuff links. He had also a diamond pin in his necktie and 
diamond rings on his fingers, which, like his shirt, be- 
trayed a lack of acquaintance with soap and water. 

Our first important port of call after leaving Bahia is 
Maceié, a pretty bright-coloured town of seventy-five 
thousand people. It is the capital of Alagoas, an agricul- 
tural state, about as big as West Virginia, that raises 
sugar, cotton, and tobacco. In the warehouses at the 
wharves we see sugar piled up like sand, and in the market 
place are great quantities of tobacco twisted into ropes 
from the size of a cable to that of a clothes-line. Tobacco 
is here sold by weight, the customer buying as much of the 
twist as he wants. 

Most of the stalls in the market seem to be run by 
Negro women, and in some instances they are former 
slaves. The trade here is what a Connecticut Yankee 
would call a “whittling” business. The unit of measure 
seems to be a handful, which applies equally to mandioca, 
rice, corn, and beans. Indeed, the Brazilians are greater 
bean eaters than the Bostonians. The latter insist on 
having beans only on Saturday and Sunday, while here 
the common people have them twice a day, year in and 
year out. 

A hundred and twenty miles beyond Maceié is Recife, 
or, as it is more commonly known, Pernambuco, which is 
also the name of the state it isin. The real name of the 
city, which means “reef,” comes from a coral reef five 
hundred feet off the shore, extending along the coast for 
several miles and enclosing a great natural harbour. At 
low tide the reef is perhaps ten feet above the water. At 
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high tide 1t would be submerged were it not for the arti- 
ficial wall that has been built upon it, and against which 
the ocean dashes itself in vain. I shall never forget my ride 
into this harbour. There was a heavy sea outside, and 
as the waves threw themselves against the stone wall they 
seemed to gnash their teeth and spit out masses of snow- 
white foam in their anger. The spray was thrown thirty 
feet into the air. As it fell it dropped over into the quiet 
waters inside the reef, and while we looked at it the sun 
came from behind a cloud and made countless rainbows on 
every wave. It was, in fact, a geyser two miles long 
spouting up water of all colours and tints. 

Recife is one of the busiest cities of Brazil. It is almost 
as large as Bahfa, and since the war has been rivalling 
that city as the chief port north of Rio. Mullions of 
dollars have been spent on improving its harbour, and 
although the largest steamers still anchor off shore, most 
of the vessels that call here tie up at the wharves. Being 
the farthest east city of the continent, it is the first South 
American port of call for many of the steamers coming 
from Europe to Rio. It is so near Europe that it is often 
mentioned as an important station on the proposed Paris 
to Buenos Aires air mail route. By such a service, if it is 
established as planned, mail will be carried by seaplane 
from Paris to Dakar in French West Africa, taken across 
the Atlantic to Pernambuco by steamer, and then rushed 
on to Buenos Aires by air. All this could be accomplished 
in seven days instead of the twenty now needed to cover 
the same distance. 

I find Recife a most interesting city, and a picturesque 
one. It is divided by three inlets of the sea, and has so 
many waterways and bridges that it is rather appropriately 
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termed the Venice of South America. Its buildings are 
of the gayest of colours, and include a bright pink jail. 
Many of the residences are faced entirely with fancy tiling, 
and some have ridge roofs that date back to the time when 
Recife was occupied by the Dutch. Facing the harbour is 
a square containing a statue of the Baron Rio Branco, 
after whom the main street of Rio de Janeiro is named, 
and in other parts of the city are pretty gardens of palms, 
bamboo, and flowering shrubs. 

The people of Recife pride themselves on being among 
the most enterprising in Brazil. I quite agree that they 
are, for the city is progressive as well as picturesque. It 
has many new buildings and miles of paved streets, on 
which ponies with kegs of wine strapped to their sides 
move along side by side with automobiles, motor-trucks, 
and street cars. Inthe street cars, as elsewhere in Brazil, 
no distinction is made between white, black, and yellow 
passengers. 

The state of Pernambuco, which is only one third of the 
size of Bahia, has a population of about the same size. 
It is important chiefly for its sugar and cotton, although 
rice, tobacco, corn, and coconuts are raised on large areas. 
As a sugar producer, Brazil ranks next to Cuba, India, 
and Java. Cane is grown in almost every state, but about 
half of the total acreage comes from Pernambuco, Minas 
Geraes, and Rio de Janeiro. Pernambuco alone has sixty 
sugar mills within its boundaries. 

Next to sugar, the chief source of revenue in the state is 
cotton. Indeed, I am surprised at the extent of cotton 
planting in Brazil. It is cultivated also in Sao Paulo, 
Ceara, Minas Geraes, and Alagoas, and the amount raised 
annually has tripled in the last twenty years. The total 
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acreage planted to this crop is increasing, and the day may 
come when cotton will be as important here as it is in our 
Southern states. One authority says that this country 
might easily produce twenty million bales a year. 

The federal agricultural department experts are showing 
the planters how to improve the length and quality of the 
cotton fibre, and they have established demonstration 
farms where the most advanced methods of cultivation are 
taught. Cotton men from our Southern states have been 
brought in, and travelling lecturers go about the country 
to advise the planters. To encourage the extension of the 
plantations, the government charges no customs duties 
and offers lower freight rates on cotton-ginning machinery 
imported by any grower who will plant a thousand hec- 
tares, or 2,470 acres, of cotton a year, provided also that 
he maintains enough ginning, cleaning, and pressing ma- 
chinery to take care of a specified amount of cotton grown 
on the smaller farms in addition to his own. 

But let us go on with our journey up the coast. Leaving 
Recife, we are less than a day in reaching Cabedello, a lit- 
tle town at the mouth of the Parahyba River. From here 
a railway runs ten miles inland to the city of Parahyba, 
the capital of the state of the same name. Among the 
most interesting things in this region are the palms. 
Cabedello is built largely of palm wood. It is mostly a 
collection of huts thatched with palm leaves, with woven 
palm-leaf shutters for windows. Even the doors of the 
huts are made of palms, being merely screens of woven 
leaves that are moved away during the day. Between 
Cabedello and the capital, the Parahyba River is lined 
with thousands of coconut palms, some loaded with nuts 
as big as my head. 
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In Ceara, almost next door to the rainy Amazon basin, is a region of 
such dryness that the national government Is now financing the building of 
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This part of Brazil is the home of the carnauba palm, 
one of the most remarkable trees to be found anywhere. 
The wax obtained from its leaves and made into candles 
gives it its chief commercial value, but every part of it is 
put to some use. The leaves are utilized for making 
mats, brooms, baskets, hats, and roofs for huts. Its stem 
is employed for joists, rafters, and building material, and 
ground up for making paper. The palmetto of the car- 
nauba is eaten as a vegetable, fermented to make wine and 
vinegar, and used otherwise asa food. The fruit is fed to 
cattle, and the nut, which is rather oily, serves the same 
purpose as coffee. In the stem is a pith that can be sub- 
stituted for cork, and a white liquid or sap, much like the 
milk of the coconut, that is drunk as a beverage. Even 
the roots are used, being brewed into a medicinal tea. 

After calling at Natal, the capital of Rio Grande do 
Norte, our steamer swings its course to the westward and 
we go on to the city of Fortaleza. I doubt if many Ameri- 
cans have ever heard of it. Still, it is the centre of the 
universe for its seventy-five thousand people, and the 
chief city of the world to the more than a million popula- 
tion of the state of Ceara, of which it is the capital. 
Generally speaking, it is a representative type of the cities 
of upper Brazil. It lies right on the coast, surrounded by 
sand dunes, and with such poor landing arrangements 
that most vessels anchor a mile or so out in the ocean. 
Until a few years ago even small boats could not come 
in all the way to the shore, and when | first came here I 
was carried to the beach by two half-naked porters. | 
arrived on dry land without mishap, but another passen- 
ger from my boat was not so fortunate, being dropped 
into several feet of water. 
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Fortaleza stands on a hill just above the beach. We 
climb up to it over a cobblestone road, go by a beautiful 
park in which are palm trees and tropical plants, and then 
make our way to a low sky-blue building known as the- 
Hotel de France. The city is remarkably clean and well 
kept for such an out-of-the-way place. Its streets, which 
cross one another at right angles, are well paved with 
cobbles, and its gay-coloured houses look as though they 
had just received fresh coats of kalsomine. Most of them 
are of only one story. Each has one or two windows and 
a door facing the street, both windows and door being 
covered with green shutters that are raised instead of 
being swung back. The shutters at the doors are divided 
in half, and on the sunny side of the street the upper part 
of each door is usually lifted enough for a woman or girl 
to peep out. On the shady side the windows are kept wide 
open. Hanging out of many of them are slatternly 
women, with hair uncombed and dressed in shapeless 
garments that look like what used to be called “ Mother 
Hubbards.” In their arms are the naked babies to which 
we have now grown accustomed. As elsewhere in North 
Brazil, few of the children wear anything at all, and I must 
say that I envy them. It is so hot here at midday that 
one wants to take off his skin and flesh and sit in his bones. 

As in the other small cities of this part of South America, 
the most interesting place in Fortaleza is the market. 
We see here a queer kind of chicken, which we are told 
comes from Japan. These fowls have almost no hair or 
feathers on their necks, the lack of which gives them a 
decidedly decolleté air. Indeed, if I were a Cear4 chicken 
I should certainly wear one of the lace collars that are sold 
in the market. 
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This Ceara lace is made by both coloured and white 
women, and some of it, although quite cheap, is really 
fine. It is sold in the form of handkerchiefs and also in 
yokes for chemises. Nearly every woman in the market 
wears as her sole garment a chemise with a strip of this 
lace about six inches wide set in at the front and the back 
of the neck. 

Another thing for which Ceara is noted is its parrots, 
said to be among the best talking birds of the world. 
Nearly all can whistle and sing, and it is not unusual for 
one to swear in three languages. Although smaller than 
the Mexican and African parrots, they have particularly 
beautiful green and blue colourings, with dashes of red on 
their wings and necks. I bought two of them the other 
day for a little more than five dollars in gold, but I doubt 
not that I shall be glad to pay more than that to get rid 
of them before | have taken them the four or five thou- 
sand miles I have yet to travel. 

There are few automobiles in this part of Brazil, and 
goods are usually carried about on the backs of horses and 
donkeys. Lumber is dragged through the streets strapped 
to the sides of horses, and firewood is brought into town by 
the same means. Two wooden hooks made of forked 
limbs are fastened on each side of a pack saddle on the 
horse, and on these hooks a load of cord wood is so balanced 
that it will not fall off. Often a man rides the horse, 
sitting on its back between the piles of sticks, and some- 
times hanging his feet down about the animal’s neck. All 
sorts of burdens are borne on the heads of the people. 
This morning I noticed a boy thus carrying a fifty-pound 
sack of flour. As he passed me he suddenly stopped, and, 
without touching his burden, began to search industriously 
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for a flea or something else that was biting him. It was 
probably something else, as fleas don’t count here. 

We stop in Ceara to see something of the arid region of 
Brazil. In the Amazon basin to the north it rains more 
than in almost any other place in the world. Here it is 
often so dry that everything burns up and famines occur. 
The soil is a porous sand, which needs much water to make 
it produce crops, and the prosperity of the people depends 
entirely upon the rains. The climate, of course, is tropical. 
In the winter season from June until December the 
streams dry up, and everything is dusty and brown. About 
December the rains begin, and then, with her magic brush, 
Nature daubs the landscape with luxuriant vegetation. 
The hot sun, however, demands that she have plenty of 
water to mix her colours. In 1877 and 1878 Ceara was 
afflicted with a terrible drought, succeeded by one of the 
greatest famines in history. Right here under the shadow 
of the Equator, where everything grows without cultiva- 
tion, people suffered because they could raise no food. 
They flocked to Fortaleza in hordes, increasing the popula- 
tion of that city from thirty to one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand. One hundred and fifty thousand died on 
their march from the interior to the coast, and an epidemic 
of smallpox carried off sixty thousand more. 

After that the people began to emigrate from Ceara 
by thousands. Some moved to South Brazil, but the 
greater number went to Para to work in the rubber forests 
of the Amazon. However, with the slump in rubber 
prices, making a living there became about as difficult 
as in Ceara, and many of them afterward returned to 
their native state. In the meantime the federal govern- 
ment was making experiments in dry farming in Cear4, 
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as well as in Parahyba and in Rio Grande do Norte. It 
awarded contracts to British and American firms for build- 
ing ten dams for storing water. Four of these were to be 
in Ceara, three in Parahyba, and three in Rio Grande do 
Norte. Most of this work was later temporarily stopped 
because of lack of funds. The only part of it that was not 
halted was the construction of two dams being built by a 
New York engineering firm, the completion of which, the 
Cearans hope, will at least partially solve the problem 
of overcoming the droughts. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 
PARA, GATEWAY TO THE LAND OF RUBBER 


HE steamer that brought me from Bahia along 
the coast of Brazil ended its voyage at the gate- 
way to the Amazon, the greatest river on earth. 
This is the city that the Brazilians call Belem, 
although everyone else knows it as Para. Its full name is 
Santa Maria de Belem do Grado Para, and it is the capital 
of the state of Para. Almost a hundred miles from the 
Atlantic, the city lies on one of the many mouths through 
which the mighty Amazon pours into the ocean. We 
made our way to it through a channel, marked by buoys, 
that must be continually dredged to keep it free from 
the enormous quantities of silt brought down by the river. 
As we approached ParA, it took shape before us as a low 
white city with here and there a bright-coloured building 
shining out in contrast. Nearing the wharves, I saw a 
crowd much the same as I have often watched on the 
docks of New Orleans. The people were of all shades of 
white, yellow, and black. There were swarthy Negroes 
from Jamaica yellow-skinned men from upper Brazil, 
sallow Portuguese, and a sprinkling of all the nations of 
Europe. The workers were in their bare feet, and most of 
them were bareheaded as well. The men wore cotton 
shirts and trousers and the women were dressed in bright- 
coloured calicoes. 
Going ashore, on every hand J saw beggars and naked 
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children. Now I met a Negro trotting along with a bale 
of hides on his head, and now a woman carrying a great 
basket of mandioca. Farther on was a mulatto balancing 
upon his woolly crown an enormous turtle, as big around 
as a washtub. The reptile kicked out its legs frantically 
and thrust forth its head inquiringly as it lay there upside 
down, shading the man like a huge umbrella. 

On the edge of the water in Para is a market place where, 
in addition to food-stuffs, all kinds of articles of native 
workmanship are on sale. Here one can buy Indian 
pottery, pipes, or baskets, as well as alligator teeth, 
snakeskins, and jaguar hides. Near by are shops and 
stores that sell merchandise of all kinds. The residence 
section is farther back from the river. 

Para has streets shaded by rows of stately palm trees, 
and homes surrounded by beautiful gardens and lawns. 
Near the river is a large public park called the Bosque, 
which is a strip of jungle that was preserved when the city 
was expanding its limits some years ago. This park 
is in its natural state, and except for the walks and drives 
built through it, one might here imagine himself to be in 
the heart of an impenetrable forest miles from civilization. 

The original founders of Para were part of a force sent 
from Portugal in 1616 to establish forts in northern Brazil 
and to expel the French, Dutch, and English, who were 
trying to gain a foothold in this part of the New World. 
It was located far up the river from the Atlantic because 
the Portuguese considered this site safer from storms and 
from the attacks of pirates and enemy fleets than would 
be a settlement on the open sea. Little did they then 
realize that this city would some day be the only port of 
entry for the great basin of the Amazon, and that ocean 
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steamers would go from here a thousand miles into the 
heart of the South American continent. 

The early growth of Para was very slow. As late as 
1720, more than a hundred years after the first fort was 
established here, it had only four thousand inhabitants 
and was of little importance. In 1850 it still had only 
fifty thousand. Then came the great Brazilian rubber 
boom, and Para grew faster than the dense tropical vege- 
tation that surrounds it. Its population leaped to sixty 
thousand, to a hundred thousand, and finally, at the 
height of its prosperity in 1912, to more than two hundred 
thousand. 

When I visited it during my first trip to Brazil, Para 
was just entering upon its period of greatest activity. 
Part of the wealth that was pouring into it in exchange 
for rubber was being put into all kinds of civic improve- 
ments. Electric light, telephone, and street-car systems 
had been installed and schools and hospitals built. It 
had theatres, clubs, a great opera house, two hotels, both 
second-class, and an amount of vice that would have 
made it a choice morsel for profess onal reformers. It had 
numerous cafés, where women cabaret dancers and singers 
held forth, and on the main street in the very centre of 
the city was a building known as the “High Life Hotel,” 
which the Portuguese pronounced “‘higgy liffey,”’ and 
which was devoted to life of the lowest type. 

Para is only a degree and a half from the Equator, and 
its heavy rains and hot climate then made it a good breed- 
ing place for yellow-fever mosquitoes. As in the Rio of 
two decades ago, nearly everyone lived in daily fear of 
the disease. To-day the city is healthful and sanitary, 
its cleaning up having been due largely to the efforts of 
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Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, who was in charge of the sanitation of 
Rio. At the same time new port works were built by 
the Port of Para Company, a United States corporation. 

Para is the chief port of northern Brazil, and the neck 
of the bottle, as it were, through which all the imports 
and exports of the great Amazon basin must pass. The 
river in front of it is filled with every kind of craft, from big 
ocean steamers to hundreds of dugout canoes paddled by 
dark-faced boatmen. There are coastal steamers from the 
Brazilian ports between here and Rio, river boats from the 
interior, and ocean liners direct from New York and 
Liverpool. 

Although Para ships more or less cacao, Brazil nuts, 
and lumber, its chief export is rubber. Like coffee in 
Santos, this one product was responsible for its growth 
and still provides most of its revenue. Near the wharves 
the air has that peculiar smoky odour that one notices 
when a fire has been put out with water. This is from 
the smoked rubber, which we see wherever we turn. It 
is brought in lumps that look for all the world like huge 
hams. However, when one of them falls to the street 
it acts in a most un-hamlike manner, bouncing up and 
down and rolling about like a thing alive. We see these 
balls of rubber being carried on the backs of men and in 
mule carts and trucks. Here they are being taken out of 
the Indian dugouts, and there loaded on ships or stored 
away in the warehouses. 

To see just how rubber is gathered I hired a steam 
launch and visited some of the islands at the mouth of the 
Amazon personally to try my hand at making one of these 
hams. | can’t say that the experiment was a financial 
success, as the ounce or so | actually made cost me one 
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hundred dollars in gold, or at the rate of sixteen hundred 
dollars a pound. This was what I paid for the launch 
and its crew, and for provisions enough to last two days. 
In return I have my information and I have also my ounce 
of rubber. It is good rubber, but unless I use it in raising 
the figures on some other man’s check, I am sure I shall 
never get with it anything like what it cost me. 

To reach the rubber camp, I left Para in the evening 
and steamed all night up one of the channels of the Ama- 
zon. Lying in a hammock slung to the roof of the boat, 
| found the air delightfully soft and just cool enough for 
comfort. The moon shone with the rare brightness it has 
in the tropics, and the equatorial heavens were dotted with 
stars. Early the next morning we landed at the home of 
a rubber planter, a rambling, one-story structure with a 
tiled roof and wide verandas. At one end was a store- 
room filled with supplies for the rubber gatherers, and on 
the porches were piles of rubber hams ready for the 
markets. Our host received us in his bare feet and gave 
us the usual Brazilian breakfast of coffee and bread. La- 
ter he brought in his wife and two daughters, the former 
as broad as she was long and showing marked signs of 
Negro blood. The girls were rather comely than other- 
wise. 

After breakfast we made our way into the forest and 
watched the process of rubber gathering. Contrary to 
the idea of many people, there is no such thing in nature 
as a rubber grove or a rubber forest. The wild rubber 
trees do not grow in groups, but are so scattered among 
the other varieties of trees that there are often long dis- 
tances between them. 

The rubber forests are divided by paths into allot- 
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ments, each containing from sixty to one hundred rubber 
trees. The size of a plantation is known by the number 
of paths it contains, and some have more than a thousand. 
The paths lead in and out of the woods, now crossing 
streams and now going through swamps, winding about 
until all the trees are reached. Each path is assigned to 
one man, who goes out by himself to tap the trees and 
gather the rubber. 

Rubber is made from the juice, or latex, as it is known, 
that flows from the tree whenever the bark is cut. This 
juice is contained only in the inner bark, and so is not the 
real sap, which flows all through the wood. In other 
species of rubber plants the latex is found in the roots, 
and in some in the stems and leaves. To obtain the 
latex from the Brazilian trees, they are not bored with 
augurs, as our maple trees are, nor are they scarred like 
the turpentine pines of our Southern states. The tapping 
is done with a small hatchet having a blade only about 
an inch long, with which the rubber gatherer makes a 
gash in the tree just deep enough to go through the bark 
without cutting the wood. As he withdraws the hatchet 
a white fluid begins to ooze out. It is as thin as milk 
and looks much like the juice of the milkweed. The 
tapper now takes a little cup of tin or clay and fastens 
it below the gash, so that the drops of milk run down into 
it. He makes three or four gashes in a tree, fitting each 
with its cup, and then goes on to the next one continuing 
his work until every tree on his path has been tapped. 

Tapping the trees is done as early as possible each day, 
as the sap runs best during the morning hours. At noon 
the gatherer again makes his rounds and empties the 
milk from the cups into a bucket. Each cup contains 
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probably a tablespoonful or so, and if he gets a gallon of 
fluid in all he does well. As the day passes, the air coag- 
ulates the milk and it flows more and more slowly, until 
the dried sap finally stops up the gash. 

The bark of a rubber tree that has been tapped looks 
like a mass of festering sores. Its silver-gray surface be- 
comes scarred and warty by the wounds of the hatchet. 
As the wounds close, tears of yellow rubber stick to the 
bark about them. These are carefully picked off and 
sold for making scrap or second-grade rubber. 

After I had seen the trees tapped, we brought the latex 
back to be smoked. This was done over a fire that | 
helped build in a corner of a shed under a little, cone- 
shaped chimney. The fuel used was uricury palm nuts, 
which, as they burned, caused a dense smoke to pour out 
of the chimney. The rubber we had gathered was now 
poured into a bowl much like those used in kneading bread. 
Into this bowl] I put the end of a little paddle. It came 
out coated with the milk. I held it in the smoke, turning 
it rapidly, and in about a minute the rubber had hardened 
upon it. I then thrust it into the bowl again for a fresh 
coat of milk, hardened this in the smoke in the same way, 
and thus continued until I had built up layer after layer 
of rubber on my paddle. In the smoking, the rubber 
loses its beautiful whiteness and turns yellow and brown. 
Farther in the interior is obtained a black rubber that is 
said to be the best of all. 

As I worked, the smoke blew into my eyes, and I wept 
almost as many tears as there were drops of latex in the 
bowl. Finally, having made the ounce of which I have 
already spoken, I handed the job over to the professionals. 
Taking another paddle, they started a new biscuit and 
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Although much of Para dates from the comparatively recent years of 
the great Amazonian rubber boom, the cathedral and many of the old 
buildings have been here since long before Brazil ceased to be a dependency 
of Portugal. 


While the world centre of rubber production has passed from the forests 
of the Amazon Valley to the cultivated plantations of the Orient, Para 
rubber continues to be the finest known to the manufacturing industries 
of the United States and Europe. 
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continued the smoking for hours, until the latex had all 
been turned into rubber. I was told that the rubber 
gatherers who work independently are sometimes a month 
in collecting enough latex to make one of the big hams 
like those I saw in Para. 

The history of the use of rubber, which now is so impor- 
tant in the industry of the world, began when Christopher 
Columbus, on his second voyage to America, found the 
natives of one of the islands of the West Indies playing 
with bouncing balls made from the gum of a tree. In 
1770, nearly three centuries afterward, Priestly, the Eng- 
lish chemist, found that this dried gum would rub out 
pencil marks, and so it became known as rubber. It was 
along in 1820 that it first was put to any commercial use. 
That was in waterproofing clothing, and a few years 
later Charles Macintosh sold the first successfully water- 
proofed coats of the type that still bear his name. 

At about the same time rubber was being used fcr 
boots and overshoes. These were then clumsy, shapeless 
things that nearly melted in hot weather and grew brittle 
and cracked in cold, and so the demand for them began 
to fall off. About this time it was discovered that sulphur 
mixed with rubber kept it from becoming sticky, and 
finally, in 1839, Charles Goodyear accidentally dropped 
some of the mixture on a hot stove and discovered the 
secret of vulcanization. 

Goodyear had been working with rubber for many 
years, having previously acquired the patent of the New 
England chemist, Hayward, who discovered the value of 
sulphur in connection with rubber. He believed in its 
future in spite of the ridicule and remonstrances of his 
friends and family, and devoted all his time and money to 
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experimenting with it. A friend writing about him at 
this time said: ‘‘If you see a man wearing an India-rubber 
coat, India-rubber shoes, an India-rubber cap, and in his 
pocket an India-rubber purse with not a cent in it, that 
is Goodyear.”’ Indeed, one story says that it was his fear 
of his wife’s discoverng that he was, as she declared, 
“wasting his time’ with rubber, that caused him to spill 
it on the kitchen stove when he heard her coming. 

Goodyear died in bankruptcy before his discovery had 
brought him any financial return, but the knowledge of 
how to treat rubber to make it impervious to heat and cold 
revolutionized the industry and gave it a new impetus. 
By 1880 the rubber products manufactured in the United 
States had reached a value of twenty-five million dollars 
a year. As time went on the automobile was invented, 
the manufacture of rubber tires became an industry in 
itself, and the eyes of the industrial world were turned to 
the Amazon basin. The search for rubber extended far- 
ther and farther inland, until trees a thousand miles up 
the river were being tapped. Immigrants from Ceara 
came here to hunt rubber, just as prospectors flocked to the 
Klondike for gold. In the great boom that followed, the 
farms and cacao plantations were abandoned, and all food 
had to be imported. 

The Amazon Valley was then producing more and 
better rubber than any other region on earth. From every 
part of this great basin, from the foothills of the Andes, 
from the wilds of Bolivia, from the savage regions of 
Ecuador, and from the banks of the Orinoco, the Madeira, 
the Rio Negro, and the thousand minor tributaries of 
the Amazon, loads of rubber were floated down to the 
city at its mouth. From 1909 to 1912 Brazil exported 
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two thirds of the world’s supply of rubber, and the greater 
part of its product went out through Para. In one year 
more than sixteen hundred ships called at this port and 
carried away eighty million pounds of these black, smoky 
hams. They were selling then at between two and three 
dollars a pound, and Para grew rich in collecting an ex- 
port tax of fifteen per cent. on the value of every shipload 
that went out. 

In the meantime, back in the ’eighties, an Englishman 
named Wickham had seen the possibilities of raising rubber 
in the East Indies, and had smuggled a few seeds of the 
hevea variety out of Brazil. These were taken to London 
and sprouted in Kew Gardens. The little seedlings were 
shipped to Ceylon and set out in plantations. They 
thrived there beyond all expectations, and some of the 
trees were carried to Malaya and the Dutch East Indies. 
Little was heard of these experiments until 1900, when 
four tons of plantation rubber was shipped from the 
Orient. The Brazilians only laughed at the idea of the 
East becoming a rival in rubber production. Even in 
1910, when eight thousand tons of plantation rubber 
was exported, the Amazon Valley, then producing five 
times as much, refused to read the handwriting on the 
wall. The rubber men here still maintained that in no 
other region could rubber be raised as well as in its natural 
home. However, they failed to take into consideration 
the plentiful labour supply in southeastern Asia and the 
low cost of living, which together made it possible to pro- 
duce rubber at a lower cost than in Brazil. 

Here in Brazil one of the greatest difficulties of the 
rubber dealers is the scarcity of labour. The forests where 
the trees grow are usually malarial, and thousands of the 
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rubber gatherers have died in them. On the upper Ama- 
zon, far from the centres of civilization, many of them are 
kept at work against their will. They are supplied with 
food, clothing, and rubber-gathering outfits by their em- 
ployers, and in some instances their accounts are so ma- 
nipulated that they are always held in debt. 

In 1913 the amount of plantation rubber for the first 
time exceeded that produced in Brazil and has increased 
steadily ever since. To-day ninety-five per cent. of the 
world’s supply comes from the plantations in southeastern 
Asia and the East Indies. The enormous production in 
the Orient, growing even faster than the ever-increasing 
manufacture of automobile tires, brought down prices, 
and Brazil finally lost her control over the world market. 
Since then, production here has been declining year by 
year, and the price of Brazilian rubber fell from two dollars 
and a half a pound to fifty cents or thereabouts, a figure 
that barely enables the rubber gatherers to earn a meagre 
living. 

In the meantime, Brazilian rubber will always be in 
great demand, as it never has been surpassed in quality. 
Plantation rubber, which is coagulated without smoking, 
is much cleaner and contains less waste than the Bra- 
zilian, but it has never attained the quality of ‘‘fine hard 
Para,” the best grade known. This may be because of 
the method of curing Amazon rubber. It is said that the 
palm nuts used as fuel in smoking the rubber of Brazil 
give it a high degree of resiliency that is obtained in no 
other way. 
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At flood times the Amazon rises from thirty to fifty feet, making the 
surrounding country a great inland sea, and driving the inhabitants of the 
huts along its banks to the higher ground miles away. 


One may now go from Liverpool to Manaos, a thousand miles inland 
from Para, on an ocean steamer that carries every comfort of modern 
travel into the very heart of the Amazon basin. 


CHAPTER XXX 
BY STEAMER UP THE KING OF RIVERS 


S I write these notes I am on my way to the city 
of Manaos, the Brazilian rubber port a thousand 
miles inland from the Atlantic. I am steaming 
up the mighty Amazon, the greatest river in 

the world. It drains more than half a continent, and is 
the downspout of a region two thirds as large as the whole 
United States. In its waters are mixed the washings of 
the diamond mines of upper Brazil and particles from the 
sluices of the gold mines along the Beni and the Marafién, 
two of its tributaries that are great rivers in themselves. 
Some of it has trickled from the soil of Ecuador, some has 
received bitter kisses from the quinine trees of Peru, and 
some has come down from the sacred cities of the Incas. 
It has passed through the land of cannibal Indians, it has 
come from wilds where the foot of white man has never 
trod, from the mountains and valleys and lofty plateaus 
of the northern and central Andes, and is now on its way 
across the continent to its great mother, the ocean. 

The main stream of the Amazon, from the headwaters 
of the tributary known as the Ucayali, is thirty-three 
hundred miles long. Starting a little more than a hun- 
dred miles from the Pacific and emptying into the At- 
lantic, it reaches across the entire continent. If laid 
upon the United States, it would form a mighty waterway 
from Cape Cod to the Golden Gate. The entire system 
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has navigable waters of forty or fifty thousand miles, or 
enough to reach almost twice around the world at the 
Equator. Its tributaries number several hundred, and 
one hundred or more of them are navigable. Eighteen 
are in themselves great river systems and six are longer and 
have each a greater volume than the Rhine. The names 
of many of them are hardly known outside of Brazil, 
and there are some that never have been explored. The 
Rio Teodoro, for instance, was not included on the maps 
of Brazil until after it was navigated by Theodore Roose- 
velt during his South American expedition. 

The branches of the Amazon are so numerous and so 
wide-spreading that they afford a system of navigation 
that covers two thirds of South America. Many of the 
southern tributaries rise in the highlands of Matto Grosso, 
and the headwaters of the Tapajés, for instance, are only 
a short distance from those of the Parana. The waters 
of the Rio Negro, which joins the Amazon from the north, 
are actually united with the Orinoco, which flows into the 
ocean through Venezuela. Indeed, one can enter the 
Orinoco from the Caribbean Sea and with only a few 
portages go clear down through the South American con- 
tinent by its three huge river systems, coming out into 
the Rio de la Plata at Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 

The volume of water carried by the Amazon is five times 
as great as that of the Mississippi. Where it enters the 
Atlantic, it is one hundred and fifty miles wide, including 
the great islands in its mouth. Two hundred miles in- 
land it is fifty miles across. Pouring into the Atlantic in 
a great yellow flood that colours the sea a hundred miles 
out, it brings down silt and earth washings at the rate of 
more than one hundred million cubic feet a day. Tree 
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trunks and bits of vegetation that grow only in the Peru- 
vian Andes have been seen floating in the ocean four 
hundred miles beyond the mouth of the Amazon. Steam- 
ing up it, I can see not only trees and grass being carried 
downstream, but also great floating islands that have 
been torn from the uplands and are being borne down to 
the sea. Some of them cover as much as anacre. They 
rise and fall in the waves from our steamer, and ncw and 
then catch on snags near the shore and cling there, to re- 
main until a flood or a heavy wind forces them on. 

The valley drained by the Amazon system is like none 
other on earth. It covers two and a half million square 
miles, an area almost as great as the whole United States. 
It is five sixths as large as the European continent, and 
greater than the basins of the Mississippi, the Rio de la 
Plata, and the Orinoco combined. If it were laid upon 
the North American continent it would reach north and 
south from New Orleans to Philadelphia, and from New 
York farther west than Omaha. Containing the largest 
forest region in existence, it is also the least explored part 
of the globe, being the last great area that remains yet 
to be made known to the world by a second Stanley or 
Livingstone. 

Geologists say that the Amazon Valley was originally a 
wide strait joining the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 
South America then consisted of two divisions, the high- 
lands of Venezuela and the Guianas at the north, and 
another great island at the south. Then the Andes were 
thrown up out of the sea at the west, the bottom of the 
Amazon Valley was raised, the waters of the ocean were 
rolled back, and this great plain was formed. During 
the thousands of centuries since, the waters of this river 
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have been pouring down through it to the Atlantic. They 
are loaded with mud, and this mud has built up the vast 
delta of the Amazon, one of the islands of which is almost 
two hundred miles long and more than a hundred miles 
wide. 

We steamed through this delta for two hundred miles 
before we entered the main stream of the Amazon. Leav- 
ing the rushing channel in front of Para, where the river 
rolls along in yellow waves on its turbid course, we floated 
through canals where the water was as smooth as bur- 
nished copper under the rays of the setting sun. On all 
sides of us were islands. Our steamer passed between 
walls of dark green vegetation a hundred feet high, border- 
ing each side of the narrow passages like tall buildings 
along a city street. Indeed, we seemed to be travelling 
through a fairyland city—a city populated by monkeys, 
jaguars, parrots, and butterflies. Here the crocodile 
grows to its greatest size, and here is the home of the 
orchid, the palm, the rubber tree, and of countless other 
tropical plants, most of which would be a rarity in the 
botanical gardens of Europe or North America. 

The ship that is carrying me up this broad river to 
Manaos is an English ocean steamer of the Booth line. It 
is one of the fleet that provides sailings every two months 
from Liverpool direct to the heart of South America and 
back, a distance of almost twelve thousand miles. Com- 
pared to the coastal vessel I left at Pard, it is a floating 
palace of luxury. It has a music room, a library, and a 
swimming pool to help passengers while away the four days 
between Para and Manaos. Those more actively inclined 
may defy the hot sun and play deck tennis and golf. 
In its modern staterooms are electric fans, and at the 
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windows are screens to keep out the myriads of insects 
that infest the Amazon country. 

The small river boats that ply on the Amazon usually 
burn wood, and stop every other day to take on fuel. 
The steamer on which I am travelling calls only at the 
larger towns, and for the most part is so far out in the 
stream that the nearest bank is barely visible. In other 
stretches we are so close to one shore that with my field 
glasses I can see the cacao orchards with their golden 
fruit shining out of the green leaves. Back of these 
are the lofty trees of the mighty Amazon forests, and al- 
most at the edge of the water are the gray thatched huts 
of the people. The opposite bank is wooded, but it is 
so far away that it forms only a faint line of dark blue 
that fades into the lighter blue of the sky. 

Steaming up the Amazon is not like a trip up the Rhine, 
the Danube, or the St. Lawrence. There is no magnifi- 
cent scenery along it, no towering hillsides, no great 
castles or country estates overlooking it. Here, day after 
day, we pass forests and jungles. Now and then there 
are strips of meadow that are flooded for half the year, 
but for the most part the shores are nothing but dark 
green walls stretching on, and on, and on. 

It is only when we are close to the banks that we can 
see what these forests really are like. In such places we 
notice that the trees are woven together with vines and 
that beneath them is a thick undergrowth of ferns and 
plants. We often pass dead branches loaded with living 
orchids, while many of the trees are flowering varieties 
themselves. I have seen some sixty feet high, with 
branches extending out in the shape of a haystack, the 
whole one mass of blue blossoms. Another bears flowers 
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that resemble buttercups, and rears its tall head into the 
air like a great golden canopy. 

Many varieties of palms grow here. Some of them, 
though only as big around as my arm, are as tall as a six- 
story building, their slim trunks rising straight up without 
a branch except for a huge tassel of leaves at the very 
top. There are others that sprout out in bunches from 
the ground, some are loaded with coconuts, and there are 
many royal palms a hundred fect tall. Towering high 
above the rest of the forest is the tree that bears the 
Brazil nut, the ‘‘niggertoe”’ of our childhood. The outer 
shell that contains these nuts is as big around as a coconut. 

I have seen but few people on my way up the Amazon. 
Between Para and Manaos are two or three cities and 
a few scattered towns, but none of the latter has many 
inhabitants. Now and then along the banks the woods 
have been cut down to make a clearing just big enough for 
a garden containing perhaps a few banana plants, an orange 
tree or so, and some palms. The huts in which the people 
live are made of poles and thatched with palm leaves, and 
for the most part are nothing more than shelters from the 
rain and the sun. Naked babies play on the edge of the 
river in front of them, and barefooted men and women, 
many of whom are mulattoes or Negroes, stand and look 
at the steamer as it goes by. Most of these people are 
rubber hunters and a few own cacao orchards, but all 
seem to be thriftless and poor. 

The majority of these huts can be used only a part of 
the year, their occupants being driven back to the higher 
lands during the floods. !n many parts of the valley it 
rains every day from November to May. In Para I 
had to make my appointments to call after the usual 
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afternoon shower, and here on the Amazon the air is so 
full of moisture that nearly everything I have is rusty or 
mouldy. My knife has rusted in my pocket, I have to 
keep my revolver well oiled, and if I leave it loaded over 
night it is sodamp in the morning that it will not go off. 
My camera is freckled with spots of rust, and my type- 
writer looks as though it came from a junk shop. 

The heaviest rains occur here when we are having 
winter in the United States. Between November and 
February the Amazon rises from thirty to fifty feet above 
its usual level, flooding a great part of the valley and 
covering thousands of square miles of land for months. 
During this time most of the islands in the river are sub- 
merged, the water flows between the tops of the trees, 
and the valley for a thousand miles and more is a vast 
inland sea from fifty to one hundred miles wide. The 
stretches of meadows here and there along the river are 
made by these floods, for the trees will not grow upon land 
that is flooded a good part of the year. [| have seen herds 
of cattle grazing on these lands, and I am told that 
there are thousands pastured on the island of Marajo in 
the delta. 

The people along the Amazon rely entirely upon the 
water in travelling from place to place. There are no 
roads in the forests, and the only paths are those that 
lead from one rubber tree to another. These are too 
rough and winding to be used for travel, and besides they 
go nowhere in particular. | notice that every hut has its 
little wharf, to which two or three boats are usually tied. 
Some are dugout canoes, others are flatboats, and at many 
of the larger houses I see steam launches. The rowboats 
are often painted in bright colours, and not a few have 
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canopies over them, under which their owners can crawl 
to escape from the sun. 

The waters of the Amazon are the home of countless 
varieties of reptiles and fish. Here is found the piraracu, 
one of the largest fresh-water fish in the world. It is so 
strong that it cannot be caught with a hook and line, 
and must be harpooned from a raft. There are dogfish 
and cowfish, and crocodiles and alligators. Not far from 
Para are giant turtles that lay quantities of eggs on the 
banks of the river. These are about as large as hens’ 
eggs, but are covered with thick skin instead of shells. 
The natives collect them and stack them up in piles, some 
of which are twenty feet in diameter and three times as 
high asa man. The eggs are used for turtle butter, which 
is made by dumping them into canoes and breaking them 
with sticks. When a canoe is half full of them, water is 
poured in and the whole left out in the sun. After a short 
time the oily content in the eggs rises to the surface, and 
is skimmed off and clarified. It looks like butter and is 
used as such by the Indians. 

Two days after leaving Para we pass the town of San- 
tarem, which lies at the mouth of the Tapajés, a trib- 
utary of the Amazon that rises eleven hundred miles to 
the southwest. Less than a hundred miles farther on is 
Obidos, and the centre of a cacao-growing region. It is 
six hundred miles from the Atlantic and marks the limit 
of the tides from the ocean. The Amazon here is nar- 
rower than anywhere in its lower course, its enormous 
volume sweeping with tremendous force through a chan- 
nel a little more than a mile wide. It is between two and 
three hundred feet deep, and so swift that most boats 
that stop here cannot rely upon their anchors alone, 
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Containing the largest forested area in the world, the Amazon Valley 
is also the least explored part of the globe, its only settlements being a few 
river ports and the native clearings cut out of the jungle near the streams. 


The centres of civilization along the upper Amazon are the stations 
where the rubber gatherers sell their dried latex at prices that have been 
reduced by Asiatic competition to a fraction of those formerly paid. 


The eggs of the giant turtles along the Amazon are prized highly by the 
natives, who extract the oil from them and clarify it into a substance that 


looks like and largely takes the place of butter. 
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but must also tie cables to the bank. Another great 
tributary from the south, the mouth of which we pass 
before reaching Manaos, is the Madeira, which is navi- 
gable for much of its length. From its confluence with 
the Amazon, steamers go up it for hundreds of miles to 
Porto Velho, the northern terminus of the Madeira- 
Mamoré Railway. 

Not far beyond the mouth of the Madeira we pass out 
of the Amazon and into the wide Rio Negro, which is as 
black as its name implies. It sends an inky flood into 
the yellow Amazon, and the two streams flow along for 
some distance in great black and yellow stripes before 
the Negro is finally swallowed up entirely by the Amazon. 
As our steamer makes its way up the Rio Negro the black 
water, churned into foam, looks like boiling molasses. 
A sailor drops a bucket over the side and brings up a gal- 
lon or so for me to examine. In the bucket it looks 
brown, but when I put some in a glass it seems almost 
transparent. 

The Rio Negro is an immense stream. It is wide at 
the mouth, and at first sight it seems almost as large 
as the Amazon itself. In its course are numerous sand 
bars which hinder navigation at low water, but during the 
rainy season it rises from thirty to forty feet and floods 
much of its basin. A large part of its lower reaches con- 
sist of a succession of lakes, some of which are from twenty 
to thirty miles wide, even at low water. Here the water 
lily known as the Victoria Regia grows wild, often attain- 
ing such enormous size that one of its leaves is big enough 
to hold up a child, 

Nine miles up the Rio Negro we reach Manaos, the 
metropolis of the upper Amazon. Like Para, it was 
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built by rubber, and although a thousand miles from the 
ocean, it is a modern city with electric street cars, auto- 
mobiles, good hotels, and theatres. It is built on the hills 
sloping up from the river, and when first seen seems only 
a maze of one- and two-story white structures roofed 
with red tiles. As we approach the wharves, the buildings 
grow under our eyes until we realize that they are large 
business establishments. Landing at the floating piers, 
which rise and fall with the level of the river, we see nu- 
merous fine public buildings. We notice particularly a 
structure somewhat like the Pension Office at Wash- 
ington, and topped with a great dome covered with por- 
celain tiles. That is the theatre of Manaos. It will seat 
two thousand people and it is visited by theatrical troupes 
brought here from Para and other Brazilian ports. It is 
by no means a one-night stand, as after travelling one 
thousand miles without a break the players put in at least 
a week here. 

Manaos is to-day a city of eighty thousand people. 
It has fine schools, a museum, and a public library of ten 
thousand volumes. There are hospitals and infirmaries, 
recreation grounds, and public parks and gardens. At 
twilight the Jardim Publico is filled with promenaders, 
and the orchestra plays there in the cool of the evening. 

This port is like no other in South America. Although 
in the heart of the Amazonian wilderness, the biggest 
steamers can come right to its wharves. Imagine that 
our Atlantic liners that sail from Liverpool to New York 
could, without stopping, go on to Chicago, and you will 
have the situation here. Smaller steamers go even far- 
ther inland, ending their journey at Iquitos in Peru, at the 
foot of the Andes, thirteen hundred miles to the west. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
WILD TRIBES IN THE HEART OF BRAZIL 


WRITE to-day of the Indians of Brazil, the scat- 
tered remnants of the great tribes that inhabited this 
land and were its sole rulers five centuries ago. At 
the time the New World was discovered the Indians 
of South America numbered millions. Amerigo Vespucci 
and other early navigators found Indians along the north 
and east coasts of Brazil, and later savage tribes were 
discovered in great numbers in the valleys of the Amazon 
and the Orinoco. On the high plateaus of the Andes, the 
land conquered by Pizarro, were once millions of red men, 
most of them semi-civilized, and we now know that there 
were vast numbers of Indians along the western half of 
the continent all the way from Panama to Patagonia. 
Just how many Indians lived in Brazil at that time it is 
impossible to estimate. They were found close to the 
coast and in the great alluvial basin of the Amazon, and 
probably totalled several millions. As their territory 
was settled by the whites, they were enslaved and killed 
by the thousand, two millions of them dying within 
thirty years in the first part of the seventeenth century. 
In the eighteenth century Pope Benedict XIV announced 
that any one who made slaves of the red men would be 
excommunicated, but even so it was long after this that 
Indian slavery was abolished in Brazil. The decree of 
the Portuguese government that finally freed them was 
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obtained largely through the efforts of the Jesuits, who 
worked among them for years. 

There is still no way of knowing, even approximately, 
the total strength of the wild tribes of Brazil to-day. As 
I have said, the country has vast tracts that have never 
been explored, and in many districts the Indians are so 
savage that it would be unsafe to take a census except 
under the protection of an armed guard. It is generally 
believed that the Indians of Brazil now number less than 
a half million, and that they are continuing to decrease. 
In the coastal regions they have been almost entirely ex- 
terminated, most of those left being found in the valley 
of the Amazon. They are of many tribes and of all 
stages of savagery and barbarism; most of them are not 
much more advanced now than they were in 1498, when 
white men first set foot upon South America. 

When the Portuguese came most of the Indians of 
Brazil were divided into four great families. The Tupi- 
Guaranis, the descendants of one branch of which we 
have already seen in Paraguay, were among the most 
important. Another tribe of that time was the Boto- 
cudo Indians, who lived some distance back from the 
coast. Remnants of them are still to be found in the 
states of Minas Geraes, Espirito Santo, and Sado Paulo, 
where they wander from place to place through the woods, 
wearing almost nothing and living on nuts and roots and 
what they can kill. They build little huts, seldom more 
than four feet high, and their only weapons are reed 
spears and bows and arrows. A few have become civilized, 
but the majority of them are still savage. They are 
broad shouldered and muscular, but are under medium 
height. Their hair is coarse and black, and their skin a 
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yellowish brown, almost the same shade as that of the 
Chinese. 

Not unlike some of the tribes of East Africa, the Boto- 
cudo women wear great plugs of wood, bone, and pebbles 
in their ear lobes and lips. When a girl is eight years old 
a small hole is made in her lower lip with a hard pointed 
stick, and a plug is inserted to keep the hole open. From 
time to time a larger plug is put in, until at last one as big 
around as a tumbler may be used, the lip finally becoming 
a mere strip of skin encircling the wood. The Botocudos 
use also ear plugs, which are sometimes three inches in 
diameter. 

The third and fourth families to which the Brazilian 
Indians belonged were the Caribs and the Arawaks. The 
Caribs were a copper-coloured people, with long, black 
hair and features somewhat like those of the Chinese. 
One of their tribal customs was to pull out all the hair 
on their bodies except that on the head. Their ancestors 
are supposed to have originated on the plains of Goyaz 
and Matto Grosso and from there to have travelled 
northward to the islands of the Caribbean, where they 
were found by Columbus. He described them as being 
ferocious and warlike cannibals who ate the flesh of those 
they killed in battle. 

Although physically inferior to the Caribs, the Arawaks 
were more civilized, weaving cloth of various kinds and 
working in stone and gold. They were at first most 
numerous along the lower Amazon, although they wan- 
dered all over central Brazil, and northward to the Carib- 
bean and the West Indies. Most of their descendants 
to-day are found in the Guianas, although some of them 
still live in Brazil. 
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It is estimated that there are less than fifteen hundred 
Arawaks left in South America. These are divided into 
smaller tribes, one of which is the Wapisianas. In this 
tribe the women are in the majority, and it is customary 
for every man to have two wives. The first one usually 
is the head of the household and has charge of both her 
own and the other wife’s children. Remarkably enough, 
every family seems to exist peacefully and without jeal- 
ousy. 

According to Dr. William C. Farrabee, the ethnologist 
and South American explorer, these Wapisianas have a 
legend of the creation, not of the world and of man, but 
of the animal life with which they are familiar. According 
to their tradition, every animal was first modelled in clay 
and painted, then given life, and asked to state its pref- 
erence as to where it would live, what it would eat, and 
what kind of noise it would make. The first animal se- 
lected was the jaguar. Looking about it and seeing all 
the people, it decided that it would like a loud roar to 
frighten them, and that it wanted to live on the ground 
and partake of human food. The monkey, which came 
second, wanted to get as far away from the fierce jaguar 
as possible, so he selected the trees to live in, nuts to eat, 
and a whistling cry. 

The next animal brought forward was the huge, clumsy 
tapir. Seeing it, the monkey became very apprehensive. 
He knew that the tapir, like himself, would be afraid to 
stay on the ground with the jaguar, but he feared that if 
it selected the trees it would be so heavy that it would 
break them down, and thus ruin the monkey’s home as 
well. So, when the tapir was about to answer, the monkey 
cunningly whispered in its ear: ‘‘There is no fuod for you 
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on the ground, and you are too heavy to climb trees. 
You had best keep quiet and not say anything at all.” 
This advice the tapir followed, refusing again and again to 
answer the questions put to him. Finally the gods de- 
cided that it should stay on the ground, but obtain its 
living by eating the branches of the trees, and that as it 
was too stupid to reply it should be given no cry at all. 

Other tribes of the Amazon have stories about the crea- 
tion of the world and of mankind that are somewhat simi- 
lar to that in the Bible. One legend refers to a Garden 
of Eden, with, however, two Adams instead of one, and an 
Eve who was not created from a rib, but was fished out of 
a pond. Another tells of a flood and a Noah’s ark, while 
in a third there is an incident not unlike the story of Lot’s 
wife. 

Along the River Tapajos and other southern tributaries 
of the Amazon are tribes of savages known as Mundurucus, 
who also have many strange customs and beliefs. They 
tattoo their skins, and a man is not considered ready for 
marriage until he has been almost covered with an orna- 
mental coat of tattooing. The young men make a pre- 
tense of carrying off their brides by force; if a man dies, 
his widow is supposed to marry her brother-in-law. The 
Mundurucus believe that all sicknesses that they cannot 
understand are caused by a worm in the afflicted part, and 
that this must be taken out by a witch doctor. To do 
this the practitioner fills his mouth with tobacco smoke 
and blows on the place where the painis. He then sucks 
it, and after a time is able to pull the worm from his 
mouth and show it to the bystanders. An explorer who 
was able to get possession of one of these “‘worms”’ found 
it to be the white root of an air-plant. 
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The Mundurucus, as the Igorots of the Philippines did, 
and as the head-hunters of Formosa still do, cut off and 
cure the heads of the enemies they kill. One such head 
that I saw in the museum at Rio was shaved except at the 
crown, the space over each ear being decorated with bright- 
coloured feathers. The features had been perfectly pre- 
served, the mouth having been closed with black rubber, 
and the eye sockets filled with rubber or gum, with pieces 
of bone inserted to represent the whites. The heads 
captured by this tribe are not reduced in size, as are those 
taken by the Indians of eastern Peru. 

In the Amazon forests are Indians who use poisoned 
arrows as a means of defence, and to kill birds and animals. 
The blow-pipes through which such arrows are shot are 
about an inch in diameter and from ten to twelve feet 
long. They are made of a hard wood, which is split in 
two and then grooved. After that the parts are glued 
together again and wrapped with rattan so that they are 
perfectly air-tight. The arrows used are about a foot long 
and as sharp as needles. The poison, which is put on the 
point and sometimes on the upper part as well, produces 
a paralysis of the lungs and causes almost instant death 
when it enters the blood. At the same time, it does not 
render inedible the flesh of animals thus killed for food. 
Some tribes have arrows no larger than a knitting needle. 
The Indians use also spears of bamboo tipped with heads 
of bone or stone that are often dipped in poison, and for 
hand-to-hand fights they have wooden clubs, in the ends 
of which they fasten the teeth of animals. 

Most of the Brazilian Indians are expert hunters and 
fishers. Some of them use skilfully made fish traps, and 
others catch fish by poisoning the water. By this method 
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a poisonous vine is bruised and thrown into a creek or pool. 
This so affects the water that the fish cannot breathe, and 
when they rise to the surface for air they are easily caught. 

In Matto Grosso the leading Indian tribe is the Nhambi- 
quara. These people are of splendid physique and still 
go naked to a large extent. The men often paint their 
bodies and stick straws through their lips or noses, but 
the women are usually as devoid of decorations as they are 
of clothing. General Rondon was attacked by the Nham- 
biquaras several times while building telegraph lines 
through their territory, but he retaliated by giving them 
presents to show his peaceful intentions. Through his 
interpreters he talked to their chiefs, and finally succeeded 
in obtaining their good will. As a result, they ceased 
their attacks on his party and even helped him to extend 
the line of poles and wires through the dense forests. 

Another Indian tribe that was started on the road to 
civilization by General Rondon was the Parecis. They 
have been taught to build houses for themselves, and the 
men have taken to wearing shirts and trousers, although 
a loin cloth still constitutes the entire wardrobe of a squaw. 
The Parecis have a game that resembles football, but that 
might more correctly be called “head” ball. In this they 
use a hollow rubber ball of their own manufacture, bounc- 
ing it from player to player with their heads; touching it 
with any other part of the body is against the rules. The 
men of this tribe also occasionally stage a dance in which 
they discard all their clothing, paint their bodies with 
bright colours, and imbibe liberal quantities of a native 
rum. 

In the backwoods of the state of Sao Paulo there is a 
tribe known as the Kaingangs, who until not many years 
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ago resisted all efforts at civilization and pacification. 
They were finally persuaded to come out of the forest and 
to trade at various stations or posts established in their 
territory. The chief attractions for them at these places 
proved to be talking machines and gaudy articles that 
appealed to their love of ornamentation. This method 
of overcoming their hostility was so satisfactory that it 
was adopted also among many of the tribes of Amazonas, 
some of which are now being taught to cultivate the soil. 
Likewise, many of the aborigines have been put upon 
farms in parts of Rio Grande do Sul, and agricultural 
establishments have been founded for them in a half- 
dozen other states. 

The Brazilian government is doing what it can to im- 
prove the condition of the civilized Indians and to protect 
those in the backwoods from exploitation by the whites. 
The Indian territory has been divided into ten districts, 
each in charge of an inspector. It is proposed to settle 
the Indians in colonies on land in their own districts and 
to give them the same advantages that immigrants have, 
with the exception that they will not be allowed to dispose 
of their allotments of land. The government intends to 
preserve the tribal customs and internal organizations 
of the tribes as far as possible, and to bring about their 
civilization gradually by working through the various 
Indian chiefs. In other words, it plans that the red men 
shall reform themselves, while the government protects 
them from being robbed by other’ tribes or by white men. 

Formerly all such work among the Indians of Brazil 
was done by the Catholic Church, which still has many 
missions scattered over the country. The Franciscan 
Sisters have a station at Itambacury in Minas Geraes, 
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where the nuns are teaching spinning, weaving, and flower 
making to twelve hundred Indian girls. In Minas the 
Capuchins also are working, and in Matto Grosso there 
are a number of mission stations. 

While I was in Rio de Janeiro I spent several days in the 
National Museum of Brazil, looking around and talking 
with the director and the scientists who have been study- 
ing the aborigines. The government has there one of the 
finest exhibits in existence of ethnological relics of the 
Indians of this part of the world. Included in it are 
specimens of the heads preserved by the Mundurucus, 
blow-pipes for shooting poisoned arrows, ear and lip plugs, 
and the beautiful hammocks of grass cloth embroidered 
with feathers by the Tacunas. The Amazon Indians 
never have been craftsmen like the Aztecs and the Incas, 
and I saw few articles of pottery or gold ornaments of 
native workmanship such as are preserved in Lima. The 
collection did include some animals and snakes modelled in 
guarana paste, which I was told was made from the dried 
seeds of a grapelike fruit that grows along the Amazon. 
When pounded into a powder and mixed with water to 
form a paste, these seeds are used like sculptors’ clay, and 
also as a medicine. 

The director of the museum showed me models and 
pictures of some tribesmen known to have eaten human 
flesh, telling me that undoubtedly there are still cannibals 
far up the Amazon Valley. Among some of them it is 
the custom to eat their old and infirm members. Not 
long ago a story of life among the Mageromas was pub- 
lished by an explorer named Lange. He says these In- 
dians trapped their enemies in pits and ate them, the 
palms of the hands and the soles of the feet fried in the 
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fat of the tapir having been considered the greatest. of 
delicacies. In the past the Mundurucus also were canni- 
bals, fattening their prisoners before killing them. How- 
ever, with the further exploration of the Amazon forests 
and the penetration of the rubber gatherers farther and 
farther from the centres of civilization, these practices 
have almost entirely died out, and the Indian is more and 
more adopting the ways of the white man. 


THE END 
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31; school system of Uruguay the 
best on the continent, 86; the uni- 
versities and public schools of Uru- 
guay, 123; the schools of Sado 
Paulo, Brazil, 145. 

Encarnacion, an important river and 
railroad town, 60. 

Entre Rios, rich wheat province of 
Argentina, 6. 

Estrella do Sul (‘Star of the South’’) 
famous diamond found in Brazil by 
Negro slave, 240. 


Falls of Iguazu, one of the great nat- 
ural wonders of South America, 


79 ff. 

Falls of La Guayra, said to be the 
finest on earth, 83. 

Farmhouses, along the 
Central railroad, 73. 

Farrabee, Dr. William C., ethnologist 
and South American explorer, 292. 

Faxina, colony founded by railroad 
company in South Brazil, 183. 

Fish, strange varieties in the Chaco 
wilderness, 46; plentiful in Paraguay 
River, 199; many varieties in the 
Amazon, 286. 

Fisheries, development of, in Uruguay, 
1228 

Fishing industry, of Bahfa, 249. 

Flax, in Uruguay, 87. 

Flowers, in the parks of Montevideo, 
103. 

Football, in Uruguay, 108. 

Foreign trade, of Paraguay, 28. 

Forestry, in Uruguay, 120. 

Forests of Paraguay, contain many 
valuable hardwoods, 58 ff. 

Fortaleza, capital of state of Ceara, 
Brazil, 263. 

Francia, first dictator of Paraguay, 19; 
orders planting of orange trees by 
the people, 41. 


Paraguay 


Fraser, John Foster, description of 
the Chaco wilderness, 45. 

Fruits, in Rio de Janeiro markets, 231; 
in markets of Bahia, 251. 


Gambling, at Montevideo, 105. 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, takes part in the 
war in Uruguay, 126. 

Gauchos, the cowboys of Uruguay, 
ie 

Germans, as settlers in Brazil, 182, 
183; the chief foreign element in 
the far south, 186 ff. 

Gold, the lost mines of Matto Grosso, 
ig0; at Cuyaba, Matto Grosso, 
201; in Minas Geraes, 237; the 
mines and their production, 238; 
in Uruguay, 121. 

Goodyear, Charles, and his invention 
of vulcanization of rubber, 275. 
Government ownership in Uruguay, 

118. 

Grapes, in Rio Grande do Sul, 178. 

Graphite, in Uruguay, 121. 

Guanas, Indian tribe of Paraguay, 51. 

Guarani, the common language of 
Paraguay, 17. 

Guaranis the Indians native to Para- 
guay, 16, 33; almost extinct through 
intermarriage with whites, 48. 

Guajiki, Indian tribe in Paraguay, ex- 
terminated through hunting by 
Spaniards as sport, 51. 

Guatapara coffee plantation, in Brazil, 
160. 

Guayaquies, 
Chaco, 48. 


Indian tribe of the 


Hardwoods, of the Paraguayan for- 
ests, 58 ff. 

Head-hunters among the Indians of 
Brazil, 294. 

Hereford cattle, best suited to condi- 
tions in Uruguay, 116. 

Highways, new road building in state 
of Sado Paulo, Brazil, 148. 

Hog raising, possibilities in South 
Brazil, 177; model farm established 
by railroad company in South 
Brazil, 183. 

Hogs versus rattlesnakes, 156. 

Homes of the Paraguayans, 39. 

Homesteading in Paraguay, condi- 
tions of obtaining land, 76; in 
Uruguay, 120 ff.; in South Brazil, 181. 

Horse breeding, efforts of Brazilian 
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government for improvement of 
live stock, 179. 

Horse racing, a popular sport in 
Uruguay, 108; favourite sport in 
Brazil, 228. 

Hydro electric development of Iguazu 
and La Guayra Falls, 83; in Sado 
Paulo, Brazil, 149. 


Iguazu Falls, one of the great natural 
wonders of South America, 79 ff. 
Immigration, difficulties of obtaining 

settlers in Paraguay, 75. 

Indians, of the Chaco wilderness, 47 ff; 
the wild tribes of Brazil, 280 ff. 

Internationall Products Company, 
take over cattle and lumber hold- 
ings of New York and Paraguay 
Company, 57; establishes que- 
bracho extract factory, 61. 

Iron, in Matto Grosso, 196; in Minas 
Geraes, 237; enormous deposits 
exist, 243. 

Islands in the Parana, formed of silt 
against some obstruction, 8. 

Italians, a large proportion of the 
immigrants in Sao Paulo, 184. 

Itambacury, Indian mission of the 
Franciscan Sisters in Minas Geraes, 
206. 

Itaugua, Paraguay, centre of the 
fanduti lace industry, 35. 


Jacaranda, valuable timber from 
South Brazil, 175. 

Japanese, their colonies in Brazil 
unsuccessful, 186; labourers, on 
Brazilian coffee plantation, 160. 

Jasper, mined in Uruguay, 122. 

Jerked beef, production lessening in 
Uruguay, 116; from South Brazil, 
179; plants in Matto Grosso, 197; 
in the markets of Rio, 231. 

Jesuits, convert the Indians of Para- 
guay to Catholicism and form com- 
munal villages, 17; opposed by 
Dominicans and government 
officials and banished, 18. 

Jewellery, much worn in Uruguay, 
108. 

Jundiahy, terminus 
Railway, 142. 


of Sado Paulo 


Kaingangs, a wild tribe in Sao Paulo, 
295. 


La Blanca packing house, owned by 
Armour & Company, 10. 

La Guayra Falls, said to be the finest 
on earth, 83. 

La Naci6n, attempts newspaper de- 
livery by airplane, 94. 

Labour, conditions unstable and bar 
to progress in Paraguay, 62; diffi- 
culties of the packing houses in 
Uruguay, 114; scarcity in Brazil 
forces the government to subsidize 
immigrant steamers, 182; shortage 
of workers to handle Sao Paulo’s 
coffee crop, 184; scarcity in rubber 
region of Brazil, 277. 

Lace making, in Paraguay, 18, 35; 
in Ceara, Brazil, 265. 

Lake Ipacarai, Paraguay, a fashion- 
able summer resort, 73. 

Lamport & Holt, passenger service 
between Montevideo and New 
York, 96. 

Lead, in Uruguay, 121. 

Legendary animals of the Chaco 
wilderness, 45. 

Lenguas, Indian tribe of the Chaco, 
48. 

Liebig Company, their great establish- 
ment for production of beef extract 
in Uruguay, 117. 

Liquors, cheapness of, in Paraguay, 
7p 

Lockjaw serum, prepared by Sero- 
therapic Institute at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, 150. 

Lopez, Carlos, as president of Para- 
guay establishes relations with 
foreign countries, but is cruel and 
belligerent, 19. 

Lopez, Francisco, succeeds his father 
Carlos as president, and almost 
destroys his country in wars with 
Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, 
19 ff. 

Lottery of the Hospital of Charity, 
Montevideo, 105. 

Lotteries, at Rio de Janeiro, 226. 

Los Pocitos, seaside resort at Monte- 
video, 105, 106. . 
Lumbering methods in Paraguay, 59. 
Lynch, Mme., mistress of President 
Francisco Lopez of Paraguay, in- 
cites him to cruelties and wrecking 
of his country through war, 20 
ff.; her residence on Lake Ipacari, 
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Maceié, port and capital of state of 
Alagoas, Brazil, 259. 

Macintosh, Charles, discoverer of 
waterproofing for clothing, 275. 


Mackenzie, Murdo, establishes im- 
mense cattle ranch in South Brazil, 
175 ff. 

Mackenzie College, an American 


coeducational institution in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, 146. 

Madeira-Mamoré Railway, the build- 
ing of this remarkable road, 202 ff. 

Madeira River, a navigable tributary 
of the Amazon, 287. 

Manaos, the metropolis of the upper 
Amazon, 287 ff. 

Mandioca, large areas 
Paraguay, 74. 

Manganese, in Matto Grosso, 
in Minas Geraes, 237. 

Marble, quarried in Uruguay, 121. 

Markets of Asuncién, 34; of Rio de 
Janeiro, 230; in Bahia, 250; at 
Fortaleza, Brazil, 264, at Para, 
209. 

Marriage customs of Uruguay, 107. 

Matto Grosso, an undeveloped empire 
of great potential wealth, 195. 

Mbayas, a powerful Indian tribe at 
time of Spanish occupation, 50. 

Meals, on the Parana River steam- 
boats, 11; their preparation in 
Paraguay, 39; at a Paraguayan 
village hotel, 71. 

Mica, in Uruguay, 121. 

Mihanovitch family, make fortunes in 
transportation on the Parana, 9. 
Minas Geraes, the treasure land of 

Brazil, 237 ff. 

Misiones, rich wheat province of Ar- 
gentina, 6. 

Missionary work among the Indians 
of Paraguay, 51, 52; work among 
Indians of Brazil, 296. 

Monroe Palace of Peace, the Brazilian 
building at St. Louis Exposition re- 
erected at Rio de Janeiro, 222. 

Monte Alegre, the great coffee planta- 
tion, 160. 

Montevideo, harbour kept filled with 
silt from the Rio de la Plata, 5; 
the beautiful capital of Uruguay, 
85; the city, and its people, 8 ff., 
94 ff, 102 ff.: its harbour 95; passenger 
and freight traffic and foreign com- 
merce, 96. 


planted in 


196; 


Mosaic sidewalks, of Rio de Janeiro, 
221. 

Mosquito, control, in Rio de Janeiro, 
212 

Mountain Gate, high, forest covered 
island in Paraguay River, 200. 

Moving-picture theatres, of Monte- 
video, 92. 

Mundurucus, a savage tribe in Brazil 
and their strange customs and be- 
liefs, 293, 298. 

Municipal theatre, at 
Brazil, 145. 

Munson Line, passenger service be- 
tween Montevideo and New York, 
096. 

Mussurana, the harmless snake that 
destroys poisonous ones, 156. 

Mules, raised in American colony in 
Brazil, 194. 

Mutton, the production of Uruguay, 
86; one of the chief exports of 
Uruguay, 97. 


Sado Paulo, 


Nandutf, the famous lace of Paraguay, 
18, 35. 

Natal, capital of Rio Grande do 
Norte, Brazil, 263. 

National Museum, Montevideo, 91; 
of Brazil, its ethnological exhibits, 
207. 

Negroes, desert plantations, preferring 
to live in cities, in Brazil, 184; no 
colour line in Brazil, 227, 254, 258; 
comprise large percentage of popula- 
tion of state of Bahia, Brazil, 251 ff. 

New York and Paraguay Company, 
develops large tract in Paraguay, 56. 

Nhambiquara, leading Indian tribe of 
Matto Grosso, Brazil, 295. 

Niagara Falls, compared to the Falls 
of Iguazu, 81. 

Nova Galicia, a colony of Poles es- 
tablished in South Brazil by railroad 
company, 183. 


Obidos, a town far up the Amazon, 
280. 

Oil of petit grain, produced from 
orange leaves, and used in _ per- 
fumes, etc., 42. 

Olives, in Uruguay, 87. 

Oranges, sweet and from uncultivated 
trees, abundant in Paraguay, 40; 
exported to Buenos Aires, 41; in 
state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 147. 
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Oranges, Navel, introduced into the 
United States from Bahfa, 251. 
Organ Mountains, near Rio de 

Janeiro, 216. 

Oribe, General, leader of revolt against 
President Rivera of Uruguay and of 
the Blanco party, 125. 

Ouro Preto, formerly capital of 
Minas Geraes, 237. 

Packing-houses, in Uruguay, 99; 
the frigorifico of Swift & Co., near 
Montevideo, 113 ff. 

Page, Captain Thomas J., first to 
penetrate the Cuyaba district with 
steamboat, 198. 

Para, capital of state of Para, Brazil, 
gateway to the land of rubber, 268 ff. 

Parahyba, capital of Brazilian state of 
same name, 262. 

Paraguay, most isolated and least 
developed of South American coun- 
tries, 3; possibilities as a great grain 
and cattle producing country, 4; 
climate, 5; early settlement by the 
Spaniards, 14; its independence and 
subsequent history, 19 ff.; Asuncién 
the only city of importance, 23 ff.; 
life among the people, 32 ff.; busi- 
ness chiefly in hands of foreigners, 
32; the Chaco, a rich district prac- 
tically unexplored, 43 ff.; the wealth 
of the wilderness, 53 ff. 

Paraguay Central, one of the oldest 
railroads in South America, 69. 
Paraguay River, its location and im- 

portance, 3; its length, 9. 

Paraguayan Chaco, the Wild West of 
the republic, 4; land of the un- 
known, 43; a region of great po- 
tential wealth, 53 ff. 

Parana, the mighty river and its 
tributaries, 3 ff. 

Parana, state of, yerba mate the 
chief product, 173. 

Parana Basin, extent and wonderful 
agricultural possibilities, 4. 

Parque Hotel, Montevideo considered 
to be finest hotel in South America, 
104. 

Pie Urbano, one of the parks of 
Montevideo, 104. 


Parecis, partly civilized tribe im 
Brazil, 295. 
Parrots, fine talkers from Cear4, 


Brazil, 265. 


Passagem gold mine, in Minas Geraes, 
238. 

Passos, Dr. Francisco, in charge of re- 
modelling of Rio de Janeiro, 211. 

Paving blocks, made of algarrobo 


wood, 50. 

Peccaries, abundant in Brazilian 
wilderness, 199. 

Pernambuco, one of the busiest 


cities of Brazil, 259 ff. 

Pernambuco, state of, size, population, 
and chief products, 261. 

Petropolis, a mountain summer resort 
for Rio de Janeiro, 214. 

Pilcomayo River, flows through Para- 
guayan Chaco, 44. 

Pine, Parana, its value as lumber, 174. 

Pirapé, on the Paraguay Central rail- 
road, 69. 

Piraftha, the man-eating fish, 46. 

Plaza Independencia, the heart of 
Montevideo, go. 

Ploughs, introduced into Brazil by 
Americans, 193. 

Poisoned arrows 
Indians, 294. 

Porphyry, quarried in Uruguay, 121. 

Portland cement, now made in Uru- 
guay, 121. 

Porto Velho, headquarters town of 
Madeira-Mamore Railway, 204. 
Posadas, Argentina, on the Alto- 

Parana, 70. 

Poultry raising, encouragement of, 
in Uruguay, 124. 

Prado, the, oldest and most beautiful 
of Montevideo’s parks, 102. 

Puerto Aguirre, town nearest to the 
great Falls of the Iguazu, 80. 

Puerto Esperanza, Matto Grosso, 
railway terminus, 197. 

Puerto Penasco, Paraguay, founded 
by an American development com- 
pany, 56, quebracho extract fac- 
tory established, 61. 


of the Brazilian 


Quebracho, the logs so heavy that 
they will not float, 9; abundant in 
the Chaco, 53; most important 
product exported from Paraguay, 
58; uses of the wood and method of 
lumbering, 58 ff.; industry larger in 
Argentina than in Paraguay, 61. 


Railway development in Uruguay, 
99. 
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Railways: wonderful scenery along 
line from Santos to Sao Paulo,140. 

Rainfall, of Uruguay, 88; in the 
Amazon valley, 285. 

Ramirez Beach, at Montevideo, 
106. 

Rattlesnake serum, the Serotherapic 
Institute at Sdo Paulo, Brazil, and 
its research work, 150 ff. 

Recife, or Pernambuco, one of the 
busiest cities of Brazil, 259 ff. 

Red Cross, supported by government 
in Uruguay, 124. 

Regent diamond, found 
by Negro slaves, 239. 

Revolutions, precautions against, in 
Paraguay, 30, in Uruguay, 127. 

Rhea, or South American ostrich, 178. 

Ribeirao Preto, Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
new motor highway built to, 148. 

Rice, grown in Paraguay, 74; in state 
of Sado Paulo, Brazil, 147, 148; 
in Rio Grande do Sul, 178; in 
Brazil, 193; in Minas Geraes, 237; 
in Pernambuco, 261. 

Rickard, G. L., organizes New York 
and Paraguay Company, 56. 

Rio de Janeiro, the city past and 
present, 207 ff.; the beauty of the 
city and surroundings, 216 ff; its 
business section and public build- 
ings, 221 ff.; the city markets, the 
oe section and shipping, 229 


105, 


in Brazil 


Rio de la Plata, great estuary formed 
by confluence of the Parana and 
Uruguay rivers, 5; named by Sebas- 
tian Cabot, 13; choked with silt 
at Montevideo, 95. 

Rio Grande do Sul, agricultural, min- 
eral, and pastoral state of South 


Brazil, 178. 

Rio Negro, a tributary of the Amazon, 
287. 

Rivera, General, first president of 


Uruguay, and leader of the Colorado 
party, 125. 

Road building, in Uruguay, 120. 

Roadways, hardly more than trails in 
Paraguay, 75. 

Rockefeller Institute, investigation of 
snake bites and their cures, 150. 

Rondon, General Candido, famous 
Brazilian explorer and member of 
Roosevelt, expedition, 202; obtains 
good will of the Indians, 295. 


Roosevelt, Theodore, description of 
the pirafiha fish, 46. 

Rosario, wheat centre of Argentina, 6. 

Royal paims, at Rio de Janeiro, 220. 

Rubber, in Matto Grosso, 196; chief 
export of Para, Brazil, 27 ff.; a 
plantation near Para, the gathering 
and the preparation of its product, 
272; its history and developments, 
275 ff.; the development of the 
plantation rubber and its successful 
rivalry with the forest product, 277. 


Salto de Itu, the falls of the Tiete 
River furnishing light and power 
to city of Sdo Paulo, Brazil, 149. 

Sandstone, quarried in Uruguay, 121. 

San Bernardino, Paraguay, a fashion- 
able summer resort, 73, 78. 


Santa, Catharina, state of, Brazil, 
stock raising the chief industry, 
178. 


Sante Fé, famous wheat province of 
Argentina, 6. 

Santa Thereza, coffee plantation, in 
Brazil, 160. 

Santarem, a town on the Amazon, 286. 

Santos, Brazil, the world’s greatest 
coffee port, 128 ff. 

Sao Paulo city, journey to from 
Santos, 140 ff.; a beautiful and 
prosperous metropolis, 143 ff. 

Sao Paulo, Brazilian state leading the 
world in coffee production, 132; 
ahead of all others in Brazil in 
wealth and resources, 147 ff.; the 
coffee plantations and history of the 
great industry, 159 ff. 

Sdo Paulo Railway, British owned and 
dividend payer, despite tremendous 
expense for upkeep, 142; a scenic 
road over steep grades, 141. 

Saunders, William, introduces the 
navel orange into the United States 
from Bahfa, 251. 

Seaside resorts of Uruguay, 105. 

Serotherapic Institute at Sao Paulo, 
and its research work and manu- 
destule of snake poison serums, 150 


Serums, prepared at Sdo Paulo Sero- 
therapic Institute for snake bites, 
lockjaw, bubonic plague and other 
diseases, 150 ff. 

Sewing machines, American, in Uru- 
guay, 99. 
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Sheep, the production of Uruguay, 
86; efforts of Brazilian government 
for improving of live stock, 180. 

Silk culture, in state of Sao Paulo, 


Brazil, 148. 
Silver, in Uruguay, 121. 
Slavery, abolished in Brazil, 255; 


abolishment of Indian slavery in 
Brazil, 290. 

Snake poisons, the Sao Paulo Sero- 
therapic Institute and its research 
work and manufacture of serums, 
150 ff. 

Social customs, observance of, in 
Montevideo, 109. 

Socialism, tendency toward, in Uru- 
guay, 118. 

Société Fonciére, du Paraguay, a 
French cattle company in Paraguay, 


57- 

Solis Theatre, Montevideo, 91. 

St. John del Rey gold mine, deepest 
mine in the world, 238. 

Star of the South, finest diamond ever 
found in Brazil, 240. 

Stock-raising, the main industry of 
Uruguay, 86. 

Sugar, production in Bahia, 249. 

Sugar cane, grown in Paraguay, 74; 
in Rio Grande do Sul, 178; in state 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, 147; in Brazil, 
193; in Matto Grosso, 196; in 
Minas Geraes, 237; in Pernambuco, 
261. 

Sugar Loaf Mountain, at harbour of 
Rio de Janeiro, 216; aerial cable 
car to observation at top, 218. 

Sulphur, in Matto Grosso, 196. 

Swift & Co., build first packing house 
in Uruguay, 99; their frigorifico 
near Montevideo, 113 ff. 


Tablada, the great cattle market near 
Montevideo, 111. 

Tannin, as produced from quebracho 
wood in Paraguay, 58 ff. 

Tapir, in the Brazilian wilderness, 
199. 

Tea culture, failure of experiment in 
Brazil, 186. 

Telegraph lines of Paraguay, govern- 
ment owned and give poor service, 
20. 

Telephones in Asuncién, exchange 
destroyed in 1913 and never rebuilt, 
20. 


Telescopic roof, a system for ventila- 
tion in a theatre building at Santos, 
131. 

Tile, as wall coverings in Bahfa, 247, 
248; in Pernambuco, 261. 

Tobacco, sorted and graded by the 
government in Paraguay, 24; used 
by women in Paraguay, 36; one of 
the chief exports of the country, 37; 
grown in Paraguay, 74; in state of 
Sado Paulo, Brazil, 147; in Minas 
Geraes, 237; in Bahia, 249, 250; 
in Pernambuco, 261. 

Tobas, an advanced Indian tribe in 
the Chaco, 409. 

Topazes, mined in Uruguay, 
found in Brazil, 242. 

Tourmalines, found in Brazil, 242. 

Traditions, of the Brazilian Indians, 
202. 

Transportation on the Parana, 9. 

Trolley-car package delivery in Rio de 
Janeiro, 236. 

Tuberculosis, efforts in combatting in 
Uruguay, 125. 

Turtle butter, as made and used by 
the natives along the Amazon, 286. 
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Uruguay, progressive and prosperous, 
85 ff.; topography 87; climate 88, 
102; her foreign and domestic com- 
merce, 94 ff.; railway development, 
99; finances, 100; the efforts of the 
government toward development of 


the country’s resources, 118; the 
country’s history, 125 ff. 
Uruguay River, with the Parana 


bounds the great wheat provinces of 
Argentina, 6. 


Victoria, capital of Espirito Santo, 
Brazil, 246. 

Villa Americana, a colony of Ameri- 
cans in Brazil, founded by Southern- 
ers after the Civil War, 180 ff. 

Villa Concepcién, Paraguay, popula- 
tion of, 23. 

Villa Dolores, the zoo at Montevideo, 
103. 

Villa Rica, Paraguay, population of, 
23; on the Paraguay Central rail- 
road, 69; in a rich agricultural dis- 
TICE 73 


Wapisianas, a tribe of Indians in 
Brazil, 292. 
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Water lilies, of enormous size on the Wool, production of Uruguay, 86; 


Rio Negro, 287. 

Water peddlers, in Bahia, 249. 

Water-power, possibilities of the 
Iguazu and La Guayra falls, 83; 
development in Sao Paulo, Brazil 
a chief factor in growth of manu- 
facturing, 149. 

Water Witch, American gunboat sent 
to enforce demands against Presi- 
dent Lopez of Paraguay, 19; makes 
first exploration of Bermejo River,45. 

Wealth, of the Uruguayans, 109. 

Whaling, the industry in Bahia, 250. 

Wheat, the great industry of Argen- 
tina, 6; in Uruguay, 87; in Rio 
Grande do Sul, 178; in Matto 
Grosso, 196. 

Wine industry, in Uruguay, 87. 

Women: conditions in Paraguay, 34; 
as cigar smokers in Paraguay, 72; 
beautiful, cultured, and fashionably 
dressed in Uruguay, 108; in indus- 
trial and educational movements in 
Uruguay, 123; of Rio de Janeiro, 227. 


principal export of Uruguay, 97. 


Yellow fever, its prevalence formerly 
made Santos a harbour of death, 
129; to-day as healthful as any in 
the tropics, 130; conquered at Rio 
de Janeiro, 211. 

Yerba mate, or Paraguay tea, 18, 39; 
a national drink and gathering the 
leaves a great industry in Paraguay, 
63 ff.; chief product of state of 
Parana, Brazil, 173; in Matto 
Grosso, 196. 

Ypiranga Museum, at Sado Paulo, 
Brazil, 145. 


Zambezi. Falls, compared to Falls of 
Iguazu, 81. 

Zebus, the experiment of crossing with 
native cattle not a success in Para- 
guay, 55. 

Zebu oxen, in Rio de Janeiro, 223. 

Zoo, at Montevideo, 103. 
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